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ABSTRACT 
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competency  addressed,  a  performance  statement,  suggested 
instructional  activities,  a  list  of  instructional  materials  needed, 
estimated  class  hours,  estimated  lab  hours,  a  performance  objective, 
and  suggested  testing  activities  and  resources.  Examined  next  are 
facility  requirements  and  procedures  for  adapting  the  curriculum  to 
serve  various  special  needs  students.  The  following  instructional 
management  information  is  included:  guidelines  for  maintaining 
student  competency  records,  procedures  for  criterion-referenced 
testing,  and  Georgia  performance  standards  required  for  graduation.  A 
glossary  concludes  the  guide.  (MN) 
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PURPOSE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  GUIDES 


The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  guide  is  to  provide  a  suggested 
model  for  organizing  vocational  instructional  content,     in  many 
cases,  more  material  is  available  than  may  be  needed,  therefore, 
an  instructor  will  need  to  adapt  the  content  to  meet  his/her 
program  needs. 

While  the  guide  is  primarily  oriented  towards  the  classroom, 
whether  as  a  primary  resource  or  as  a  supplement  to  other  teach- 
ing materials;  it  also  assists  administrators,  counselors  and  lay 
people  involved  in  local  school  systems.    The  following  outline 
provides  an  overview  of  the  various  ways  these  groups  may  utilize 
the  curriculum  guides. 


a)  Vocational  teachers. 

Provide  a  guide  for  organizing  their  program  of  instruction, 

Assist  in  establishing  program  objectives, 

Serve  as  a  curriculum  materials  resource  guide, 

Improve  communications  with  employers  and  advisory  committees, 

-  Facilitate  either  group  or  self-paced  instruction, 
Facilitate  competency  based  instruction, 
Include  content  by  quarter  and  semester. 

-  Cross-reference  with  existing  state  developed  instructional  ' 
materials   (Task  Linkage  for  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education) 

Cross  reference  with  existing  IDECC  materials 

b)  Vocational  supervisors  and  administrators. 

Assist  in  defining  the  scope  and  content  of  their  programs, 
--    Provide  a  means  to  improve  curriculum  management  functions, 
Serve  as  a  guide  for  admissions  and  job  placement  functions, 
Improve  communications  with  emplovers  and  advisory  committees. 

c)  Counseling  and  guidance  staff. 

Provide  a  data  base  for  counseling  and  guidance  personnel, 
Identify  student  exit  points   (Career  Options) , 
Serve  a  guide  for  admissions  and  job  placement, 
Correlate  with  new  State  Board  of  Education  graduation  re- 
quirements , 

Provide  specific  content  sequencing  by  quarter  and  semester 
for  student  scheduling, 
--     Provide  curriculum  options  for  the  disadvantages  handicapped 
student,  curriculum  modifications  for  special  needs  students, 
and  typical  admission  requirements  for  regular  and  special 
needs  students. 
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d)     Local  curriculum  coordination  committees. 

—  Serve  as  a  guide  in  owrking  out  articulation  arrangements, 

—  improve  definitions  of  the  relationship  between  secondary 
clusters  and  post  secondary  specialized  programs. 

Vocational  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  staff  and  local  curriculum  coordination  committees 
will  be  primary  users  of  this  guide,  however,  the  use  of  the  guide 
is  not  limited  to  these  groups,  but  by  any  and  all  groups  directly 
related  in  designing  a  vocational  curriculum. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  philosophies, 
purposes  and  goals  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.     These  are  applied  to  vocational  education  at  the 
secondary  level,  however,  it  is  recognized  that  more  specific 
philosophies,  purposes  and  goals  will  be  applicable  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  local  program. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA 


A.  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Georgia  Board  of  Education  perceives  vocational  ed- 
ucation as  a  vital  component  in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  adult  citizens  of  this  State.     Appropriate  programs  of 
vocational  education  and  ancillary  services  should  be  made 
readily  available  to  individuals  in  middle  schools,  high 
schools,  postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  schools, 
vocational  divisions  of.  junior  cqlleges,  vocational  centers, 
the  Quick  Start  program'  and  other  adult  programs  designed 
to  train  or  retrain  workers  for  useful  and  satisfying  em- 
ployment. 

Special  services  and  assistance  must  be  provided  to 
those  who  need  it  in  order  to  participate  or  benefit  from 
vocational  education.    This  includes  women,  minorities,  the 
displaced  homemaker  and  other  displaced  workers,  those  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped. 

Since  men  and  women  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  at  some  form  of  work,  the  State  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  all  its  citizens  to  develop  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  them  to  secure  personally 
satisfying  and  socially  useful  employment. 


B.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  vocational  education  shall  be  to  improve 
the  economic  well-being  of  Georgia  citizens  by  preparing 
individuals,   through  organized  learning  experiences,  to 
select,  obtain  and  advance  in  recognized  occupations. 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  secondary  vocation  is  to  provide  training 
opportunities  to  middle  school  students  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient variety  and  quality  to  enable  them  to  make  wise  career 
choices,  and  at  the  high  school  level  to  become  familiar 
with  one  or  more  occupations  of  interest  and  to  specialize 
in  a  given  occupation  to  the  extent  needed  to  acqaire  entry 
level  job  skills  and  knowledge,  or  to  enter  more  specialized 
training  at  the  postsecondary  level. 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  At  the  middle  school  level,  to  provide  exploratory  PECE 
programs . 

2.  At  the  high  school  level,  to  provide: 

a.  Exploratory  and  prevocational  and  distributive 
education  programs. 

b.  Prevocational  programs  in  occupational  clusters  . 
for  entry  into  specialized  programs  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades,  or  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

c.  Training  in  marketing  occupational  skills  of 
sufficient  depth  to  gain  entry-level  employability , 
or  the  option  to  continue  specialized  training 

at  the  postsecondary  level. 

d.  Competency-based  programs  of  occupational  prepara- 
tion which  enable  students  advance  as  far  as  pos- 
sible through  a  planned  sequence  of  courses  leading 
to  an  occupational  objective  of  greatest  interest 
to  the  student. 

0.  Opportunities  and  activities  for' students  to  develop 
and  improve  affective  skills  needed  for  employment. 

f.     Vocational  guidance,  counseling, remedial  and  support- 
ive programs  and  services  needed  by  students  to 
select  and  complete  a  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

cj.     Ancillary  and  supportive  services  necessary  to  ensure 
that  all  students  have  access  to  training  opportu- 
nities regardless  of  race,  sex,  national  orgin,  dis- 
advantagement  or  handicap. 

h.     Opprotunities  for  students  to  obtain  or  improve  Home 
Economics  and  Consumer  Education  skills. 

1.  Vocational  education  programs  such  that  50%  of  those 
individuals  who  complete  or  leave  a  program  of  occ- 
upation il  preparation,  and  are  available  for  employ- 
ment in  Mie  field  for  which  trained,  or  in  a  related 
field. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOCAL  SYSTEM  PHILOSOPHY,  PURPOSE 
AND  GOALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


(Insert  your  school's  statement  of 
philosophy,  purpose  and  goals  here.) 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  RECRUITMENT  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  admissions  and 
recruitment  process.     Several  legal  regulations  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory information  statements  are  provided  to  emphasize  the 
promotion  of  nondiscriminatory  practices  in  vocational  education 
throughout  Georgia. 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  RECRUITMENT* 


ADMISSIONS 

The  role  of  vocational  education  is  to  provide  individuals 
with  high  quality  occupational  training  in  order  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society's  work  force.     It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  admissions  office  and  the  instructor  for  each  program  to  re- 
cruit and  admit  those  persons  who  have  the  most  reasonable  chance 
for  success.    Acceptance  of  students  into  a  program  should  be 
based  on  the  physical,  mental  and  educational  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  program  and  the  job. 

Legal  Aspects 

Admission  to  a  vocational  program  should  not  be  denied  on 
the  basis  of  race,  national  origin,  color,  creed,  sex  or  handi- 
cap.    Instructors  must  be  able  to  explain  career  options  to  these 
individuals.     It  is  also  important  for  the  instructor  to  be  able 
to  explain  federal  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  nondiscrim- 
inatory practices  in  education  and  on  the  job.     Several  important 
regulations  are  shown  below. 

.  Title  VI  -  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964   (nondiscrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color  and  national  origin) 

.  Title  IX  -  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  (nondiscrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex) 

.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (nondiscrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  handicap) 

.  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  of  1975 

.  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 

Nondiscriminatory  Information 

The  following  items  are  being  implemented  in  Georgia  voca- 
tional schools  to  promote  nondiscriminatory  practices. 

.  No  student  may  be  denied  service,   financial  aid  or  other 
benefit  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  handicap.  ^ 

.  No  student  may  be  treated  differently  from  others  in  deter- 
mining admission,  enrollment,  or  eligibility  in  order  to  be 
provided  any  service,  financial  aid  or  other  benelits. 

.  Males,   females,  minorities,  and  handicapped  persons  should 
be  portrayed  in  both  leadership  and  student  roles. 
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.  Males,  females,  minorities,  and  handicapped  persons  should 
be  portrayed  in  nontraditional  occupations. 

.  Emphasize  that  employers  are  required  by  law  to  employ 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  sex 
or  handicapping  conditions. 

.  Exclusion  of  persons  on  the  basis  of  parental,  family  or 
marital  status,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  termination  of 
pregnancy  or  recovery  therefrom  is  prohibited. 

.  Avoid  subtle  or  open  bias  against  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

.  Limitations  on  the  number  or  proportion  of  persons  of  either 
.    sex  admitted  to  a  program  is  prohibited. 

.  Avoid  using  of  sex-fair  language  (i.e.,  Avoid  using  Mascu- 
line pronouns  when  generalizing  about  a  group.     Replace  "he" 
or  "she"  with  "student".). 

.  Schools  should  be  willing  and  have  the  ability  tb\  service 
the  handicapped  with  programs  and  activities,  \ 

.  Schools  should  have  the  availability  of  special  services  for 
handicapped  students. 

Job  P!^cement 

The  school's  job  placement  office  should  make  accessible  to 
students  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  job  market, 
working  conditions  and  salary  expectations.     The  Occupational 
Information  section  of  this  Curriculum  Guide  will  provide  addi- 
tional information  in  this  area. 

Student  Records 

Students  records  are  maintained  to  provide  students  and 
instructors  with  a  base  to  identify  student  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses for  placement  into  a  program.     Student  records  are  also 
made  available  to  other  educational  institutions  or  potential 
employers.     The  student  record  contains  all  information  appli- 
cable to  each  student  such  as  the  application • for  admissions, 
medical  records,  transcripts,  etc. 

The  Family  Educational  Riflhts  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
allows  the  schools  to  discloseiinformation  about  a  student  only 
if  the  student  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  refuse  dir- 
closure.     Students  have  the  right  to  the  access  of  their  personal 
records,  however,  students  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  certain 
types  of  confidential  information  related  to  their  record  or 
file.     Related  information  which  is  not  available  to  the  student 
includes  such  items  as  parent's  financial  information,  job  place- 
ment records  or  records  of  law  e-.fc  jement  agencies. 
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Students  records  are  confidential  and  are  generally  stored 
in  a  limited  access  storage  area,     it  should  also  be  explained  to 
the  student  that  some  federal  and  state  agencies  are  allowed 
access  to  the  student  records  without" their  consent. 


RECRUITMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  recruitment  process  is  to  market  voca- 
tional education  and  its  programs.     The  goal  of  recruitment  is  to 
search  for  and  identify  potential  students  who  want  and  need 
vocational  education  and  then  to  familiarize  them  with  the  voca- 
tional programs  available  to  them.     Recruitment  is  a  team  effort; 
every  stcff  member  and  student  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
recruiter. 

The  recruitment  process  is  composed  of  three  phases:  * 
research,  planning  and  promotion. 

Research 

4 

Before  planning  and  promoting  a  recruitment  program,  each 
vocational  program  must  conduct  a  self-evaluation.     The  following 
represent  items  which  vocational  programs  should  consider  in  the 
research  phase  of  the  recruitment  process. 

.  Who  constitutes  our  target  population? 

.  Why  do  students  choose  a  vocational ^program? 

.  Why  don't  students  choose  a  vocational  program? 

.  Once  enrolled,  why  do  students  stay  in  a  vocational  program? 

.  What  is  our  public  image  among? 

—  students 

parents 
--  employers 

general  public 

.  Are  vocational  students  used  to  assist  in  the  recruitment 
for  low  enrollment  programs?, 

.  What  recruitment  techniques  do  current  vocational  students 
consider  effective? 

.  How  can  we  market  programs  with  low  enrollment  more  effec- 

t.  ive  ]  y  ? 

.  What    i»e  the  vocational  program's  majoi  Kt.runghLs? 
.  What  .tic  the  vocational,  program's  major  weaknesses? 
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.'  What  are  the  vocational  program's  major  strengths  in 
facilities? 

.  Vvhat  are  the  vocational  ^pxxagram1  s  major  weaknesses  in 
facilities? 

"Planning 

The  planning  phase  of  the  recruitment  process  addresses  - 
deficiencies  revealed  by  the  research  process.     EXAMPLE:  The 
research  process  identified  that  existing  facilities  are  not 
accessible  to  the  handicapped.     In  the  planning  phase,  efforts 
are  made  to  modify  the  existing  facilities  for  accessibility  by 
handicapped  students.  v 

Promotion 

« 

Promotion ,  the  last  phase  of  recruitment ,  is  the  most  time 
consuming  part  of  the  process.  This  phase  consists  of  generat- 
ing ,  organizing  and  communicating  recruitment  ideas. 

The  following  examples  represent  types  of  promotional 
activities  which  you  may  find  beneficial  with  recruiting  for* 
vocational  programs* 

•   Interacting  with  General  Advisory  Committee 

Typically ,  general  advisory  committee  members  are  influen- 
tial in  business  and  industry  and  are  community  leaders •  Infor- 
mation gleaned  from  this  committee  is  invaluable  because  these 
people  are  familiar  with  recent  trends  and  changing  conditions  in 
business  and  in  the  economy .     Members  of  protected  populations 
should  be  actively  sought  to  serve  on  the  general  advisory  com- 
mittee so  that  the  entire  community  can  have  input  into  voca- 
tional programs*     Because  of  their  position  as  community  leaders , 
business  advisory  committee  members  from  protected  populations 
can  also  serve  as  a  recruitment  function  in  their  community , 
thereby  improving  vocational  programs1  opportunity  to  serve  a 
broader  segment  of  society* 

.  Interacting  with  Business  Advisory  Committees 

Since  members  of  business  advisory  committees  generally  have 
contact  with  a  large  number  of  potential  student s,  interaction 
with  these  individuals  is  an  important  part  of  any  recruitment 
effort.     Individuals  from  protected  populations  should  be 
encouraged  to  s^rve  on  business  advisory  committees  so  that  they 
can  become  aware  of  the  equal  opportunity  afforded  to  all 
students  in  vocational  programs* 
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.  Designing  Vocational  Program  Recruitment  Publications 

Publications  such  as  vocational  program  catalogs,  brochures 
and  audiovisual  presentations  are  excellent  methods  for  promoting 
vocational  programs.    When  designing  publications,  it  is 
essential  to  include  a  variety  of  students  from  different  races, 
colors/  ages,  sexes  and  handicapping  conditions  in  illustrations, 
drawings,  slides  or  film.     The  students  illustrated  should  be 
involved  in  a  broad  range  of  occupational  programs  with  an 
emphasis  on  nontraditional  career  opportunities  available  through 
vocational  programs. 

.  Open  House 

Schedule  open  house  activities  to  allow  the  general  public 
to  meet  the  vocational  staff  and  students  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  available  vocational  programs.  The  open  house  should  be  pub- 
licized as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Media  announcements  and 
articles  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  reach  the  broadest  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  including  women,  minorities  and  members 
of  limited  English  speaking  communities. 

Using  student  tour  guides  is  an  effective  recruitment  method 
J       since  prospective  students  often  find  it  easier  to  develop 
'  rapport  with  another  student  rather  than  a  vocational  staff 

member. 

.  Visiting  Local  Business  and  Industry 

It  is  important  to  inform  employers  that  the  vocational 
atmosphere  encourages  students  to  pursue  the  career  of  their 
choice.     Employers  must  be  assured  that  the  vocational  staff  will 
send  them  the  best  qualified  applicants  for  a  position  regardless 
of  race,  color,  age,   sex,  national  origin  or  handicap. 

.  Civil,  Social  and  Community  Presentations 

Opportunities  to  speak  with  service  groups,  church  groups 
and  other  community  organizations  which  represent  a  broad  range 
of  individuals  should  be  made.     In  addition  to  addressing  civic 
groups  traditionally  served  in  the  past,  new  and  emerging 
interest  groups  in  the  service  area  should  be  addressed. 

.  Recruitment  Day 

Recruitment  day  provides  students  and  parents  an  opportunity 
to  visit  vocational  programs  and  obtain  first  hand  information 
about  vocational  education. 

.  Newspaper  Coverage 

Reports  on  vocational  activities  and  student  success  stories 
sent  to  local  newspapers  help  bring  vocational  programs  to  the 
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attention  of-  the  general  public,     Newspa/ers  are  generally 
receptive  to  publishing  articles  and  reports  written  by  the 
vocational  staff  or  students.    Whenever  possible,  features  and 
photographs  sent  to  the  press  should  include  students  of  both 
sexes  and  members  of  minority  groups.     Students  in  nontraditional 
occupational  roles  should  also  be  highlighted  in  feature  stories 
prepared  for  the  press. 

.  Radio  and  Television  Coverage 

As  part  of  their  public  service  functions,   local  radio  and 
television  stations  have  been  willing  to  provide  schools  and 
vocational  programs  with  time  and  coverage  of  noteworthy  events. 
This  coverage  takes  the  form  of  Vocational  Education  Week,  Open 
House  or  prior  to  other  special  events. 

.  Direct  Mail 

Sending  information  to  targeted  groups  with  an  enclosed 
reply  card  has  proven  to  be  quite  useful.     Any  direct  mailings 
used  for  recruitment  should  include  vocational  program's  non- 
discriminatory policy  statement  and  stress  nontraditional  career 
opportunities. 

.  Billboards 

Sometimes  outdoor  advertising  on  local  billboards  can  be  an 
effective  recruitment  device  provided  the  cost  is  not:  prohibi- 
tive.    Whenever  billboard  advertising  is  used,  vocational 
programs  should  be  presented  in  a  positive  manner. 

Considerations  when  Evaluating  Recruitment 

The  following  items  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  the 
promotional  aspect  of  the  recruitment  effort. 

„  Is  the  recruitment  plan  or  activity  organized? 

.  Are  the  materials  used  free  of  discrimination  or  bias? 

.  Are  students  recruited  into  vocational  programs  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  nontraditional  for  their  sex, 
race,  national  origin,  color,  age  or  handicap? 

.  Do  recruitment  teams  include  persons  or  different  sexes, 
races,  national  origins,  colors,  ages  or  handicaps? 

.  Do  promotional  activities  stress  that  each  vocational 
program  .is  available  to  both  male  and  female  students? 

.    Is  the  promotional  material  provided  to  the   limited  English 
speaking  community  in  their  native  language? 


.  Does  promotional  material  indicate  that  vocational  programs 
are  open  to  all  students  regardless  of  sex,  race,  national 
origin,  color,  age  or  handicap? 

.  Does  the  recruitment  program  reach  all  protected  popula- 
tions? 


*  Abst  rort.od  from:     Georgia  Department  of  Education,  Admissions 
Guide  and  T.:  sting  Guide.     A  EC .     Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  1982 
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OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATIONAL  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  Marketing  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  field.    Also  included  are  specific  job  infor- 
mation and  various  characteristics  pertinent  to  the  D.O.T.  exit 
points  which  can  potentially  be  achieved  in  this  Marketing  and 
Distributive  Education  curriculum  guide. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


FOOD  MARKETING 


Bagger  (Bagger/Courtesy  Clerk)* 
920.687-014 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Baggers  are  employed  to  bag  groceries  and  carry  them  from 
the  checkout  counter  to  customers'  cars.    They  sort  grocery  items 
and  place  them  in  the  bag  in  such  a  manner  that  products  are  not 
crushed  or  broken  by  heavier  objects.    They  also  see  that  too 
many  heavy  objects,  such  as  canned  goods,  do  not  overload  the  bag 
nor  create  a  weight  problem  when  customers  carry  the  bags  from 
their  car  into  the  home. 

Baggers  are  generally  expected  to  see  that  grocery  carts  are 
returned  to  a  designated  area  in  the  parking  lot  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient supply  are  available  to  customers  inside  the  store.  They 
may  also  be  required  to  perform  some  of  the  housekeeping  duties. 

Baggers  are  expected  to  create  good  will  by  being  friendly, 
helpful  and  courteous.     They  are  expected  to  create  a  final 
positive  image  of  the  business  when  the  customer  leaves  its 
parking  facility. 

Working  Conditions" 

Bagger/ courtesy  clerks  are  expected  to  work  in  a  standing 
position,  carry  grocery  bags  and  handle  push  carts.    They  will  be 
expected  to  work  indoors  as  well  as  out-of-doors,  sometimes  in 
adverse  weather  conditions.    At  times  they  will  be  expected  to 
work  under  a  great  deal  of  time  pressure  during  rush  periods. 
Most  supermarkets  require  baggers  to  work  evening,  weekend  and 
holiday  shifts.    Most  foodstore  employees  work  in  clean,  com- 
fortable, well-lighted  stores  that  are  well  equipped.     Some  have 
employee  lounges  and  facilities  for  taking  breaks  and  eating 
lunch. 

Part-time  workers  generally  work  during  peak  hours  of 
business,  daytime  rush  hours,  holidays  and  weekends.     They  may  be 
called  on  short  notice  to  fill-in  for  regular  employees.  Bagger 
positions  may  be  considered  by  many  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
career  ladder  to  other  store  positions. 

Employment 

Bagger/courtesy  clerks  work  in  retail  food  marketing  stores, 
convenience  stores,  supermarkets,  specialty  line  food  stores  and 
wholesale  food  outlets.    Most  jobs  are  in  large  supermarkets  and 
convenience  stores.     Fewer  jobs  may  he  found  in  small  grocery 
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stores  and  the.  newer  specialty  line  food  stores.    Baggers  will 
find  more  job  opportunities  in  major  cities  and  urban  areas  than 
in  rural  areas.    However,  nearly  every  town  has  one  or  more 
locally  owned  or  chain  supermarket. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

In  large  supermarkets,  new  employees  usually  begin  as  train- 
ees.   When  hiring  trainees,  employers  look  for  high  school 
graduates.    Applicants  who  have  less  than  a  high  school  education 
may  be  hired  if  they  qualify  in  other  respects,  however,  .many 
employers  make  it  a  policy  to  hire  only  high  school  graduates.  A 
neat  appearance,  an  outgoing  personality,  and  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people  are  important. 

New  bagger/courtesy  clerks  learn  their  jobs  by  helping  and 
observing  experienced  employees.  The  can  generally  learn  their 
jobs  in  several  weeks.     Some  may  be  prepared  in  less  time. 

Baggers  are  provided  with  excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.     They  frequently  move  up  to  better  paying  jobs  as 
grocery  and  produce  clerks,  head  clerks  and  grocery  department 
managers.    With  additional  experience  and/or  training  they  may  be 
promoted  to  produce  managers,  assistant  store  managers  and 
managers.     Depending  on  the  circumstances,  advancements  may  come 
quickly  for  conscientious  individuals.     Advancements  in  small 
foodstores  are  usually  limited,  but  employees  may  get  all-around 
experience  to  start  their  own  small  businesses. 

All  employees  are  eligible  to  take  home  study  courses 
offered  by  Cornell  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Marketing  Institute  to  improve  their  chance  for  advancement.  The 
National  Association  for  Retail  Grocers  also  offers  several 
management  workshops  in  cooperation  with  land  grand  universities. 
Many  chain  food  marketing  companies  provide  management  training 
programs  to  their  employees  for  advancement  within  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  through  the  1980' s  is  expected  to  grow  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  industries.     Large  supermarkets,  the 
major  employer  of  baggers,  are  expected  to  provide  more  opportuni- 
ties than  other  types  of  stores.  •  In  addition  to  new  jobs  created 
by  growth,  many  new  openings  will  occur  every  year  because  of 
turnover  and  advancement  of  other  workers.     Relatively  high  turn- 
over among  baggers  will  continue  to  create  many  openings.  Employ- 
ment will  not  be  expected  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  foodstore 
sales  because  technological  innovations  will  increase  employee 
productivity. 

The  outlook  for  part-time  jobs  as  baggers/courtesy  clerks  is 
ery  good.     Large  numbers  of  foodstore  employees  are  students  who 
.re  supplementing  their  income  while  attending  school.  After 
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completing  school,  many  leave  for  jobs  in  other  industries.  Many 
part-time  baggers  work  for  only  short  periods.    As  a  result, 
there  are  many  part-time  job  opportunities  that  frequently  lead 
to  full-time  jobs. 

Related  Occupations 

Bagger/courtesy  clerks  may  find  jobs  in  such  closely  related 
occupations  as  grocery  clerks,  produce  clerks,  meat  counter 
clerks,  sales  clerks,  stockers,  assistant  store  managers  and 
store  managers.     Additional  training  or  education  and  work 
experience  will  be  required  for  some  of  these  jobs. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  local  food 
marketing  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service.     Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Association  for  Retail  Grocers. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S  Department  of 
Labor,   1980-81.  III-6  0^ 


Sales  Clerk,  Food  (Grocery  Clerk)* 
290.477-018 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Grocery  clerks  keep  shelves  in  the  grocery  department 
stocked  with  merchandise.    They  count  items  of  merchandise  on  the 
shelves  and  in  the  stockroom  and  decide  how  much  to  reorder  from 
the  warehouse.    They  arrange  merchandise  to  create  attractive 
displays.    They  help  customers  find  what  they  want  and  answer 
questions  regarding  merchandise,    in  addition  to  marking  prices 
on  grocery  items,  they  take  inventory  and  identify  which  items 
need  to  be  replenished  or  recorded.    Occasionally,  they  operate 
cash  registers  or  bag  groceries. 

» 

Courteous  and  efficient  service  by  grocery  clerks  is  impor- 
tant in  the  grocery  department  in  building  and  maintaining  a 
store's  reputation.    Many  jobs  for  grocery  clerks  are  found  in 
convenience  stores  and  require  an  individual  who  can  meet  and 
communicate  with  customers.  n 

Working  Conditions 

Almost  all  foodstore  employees  must  be  able  to  stand  several 
hours  at  a  time.    Stock  clerks  must  be  capable  of  lifting  cases 
of  merchandise  which  weighs  up  to  50  pounds.    Many  grocery  clerks 
work  a  5  day,  40  hour  week,  although  in  some  stores  the  standard 
workweek  is  longer.    Since  Saturday  is  a  busy  day,  the  employees 
usually  work  that  day  and  have  a  weekday  off.    Those  employed  in 
suburban  shopping  centers  may  work  one  or  more  evenings  a  week. 
In  large  cities,  especially  in  industrial  areas,  stores  remain 
open  all  night  and  grocery  clerks  work  night  shifts  in  these 
stores.    Most  work  in  clean  comfortable,  well-lighted  stores  that 
are  well  equipped.    Generally,  sufficient  equipment  for  moving 
merchandise  is  available  to  store  clerks.     Some  have  employee 
lounges  and  facilities  for  taking  breaks  and  eating  lunch. 

Part-time  grocery  clerks  may  work  during  peak  hours,  day- 
time rush  hours,  evenings  and  weekends.  They  may  be  called  to 
work  on  short  notice  to  fill  in  for  regular  employees. 

Employment 

Grocery  clerks  work  in  retail  food  stores,  convenience 
stores,  supermarkets,  specialty  line  food  stores  and  wholesale 
food  outlets.    Most  jobs  are  in  large  supermarkets,  convenience 
stores  and  the  newer  type  specialty  stores.     Fewer  jobs  may  be 
found  in  small  grocery  stores  and  wholesale  outlet  stores. 
Grocery  clerks  will  find  more  job  opportunities  in  major  cities 
and  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas. 


Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 


In  large  supermarkets,  new  employees  often  begin  as  train- 
ees.   When  hiring  trainees  employers  look  for  hi'jh  school  grad- 
uates who  are  good  at  arithmetic.    A  neat  appearance,  an  outgoing 
personality,  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  are 
important.     Applicants  who  have  less  than  a  high  school  education 
may  be  hired  if  they  qualify  in  other  respects,  however,'  many 
employers  make  it  a  policy  to  hire  only  high  school  graduates. 

New  grocery  clerks  learn  their  jobs  mostly  on  the  job  by 
helping  and  observing  experienced  employees.     Grocery  clerks 
generally  can  learn  their  jobs  in  several  months.     Some  jobs  may 
be  learned  in  less  time. 

Grocery  clerks  are  ^provided  with  excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.     They  frequently  move  up  to  better  paying  jobs  as 
head  clerks  and  grocery  department  managers.    With  additional 
experience  and/or  training,  they  may  be  promoted  to  assistant 
store  managers  and  store  managers.     Depending  on  the  circum- 
st?nces,  advancements  may  come  quickly  for  conscientious 
individuals.    Advancement  in  small  foodstores  usually  is  limited, 
but  employees  may  get  all-round  experience  to  start  their  own 
small  businesses. 

All  employees  are  eligible  to  take  home  study  courses  to 
improve  their  chance  for  advancement.     These  are  offered  by 
Cornell  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Marketing 
Institute.     The  National  Association  for  Retail  Grocers  also 
offers  several  management  workshops  in  cooperation  with  land 
grant  universities.    Many  chain  food  marketing  companies  provide 
management  training  programs  for  advancement  within  the  organiza- 
tion to  their  employees. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  chrough  the  1980*s  is  expected  to  grow  about  as 
tast  as  average  for  all  industries.     Large  supermarkets  and  small 
convenience  stores  are  expected  to  grow  faster  than  other  types 
of  stores.     In  addition  to  new  jobs  created  by  growth,  many  new 
openings  will  occur  every  year  because  of  death,  retirement  and 
separation  from  the  labor  force.     Relatively  high  turnover  among 
grocery  clerks  will  continue  to  create  many  openings.  Employment 
will  not  be  expected  to  increase  employee  productivity.  Computer 
assisted  cash  registers  that  keep  track  of  the  store's  inventory 
and  places  orders  accomplish  many  duties  formerly  handled  by 
grocery  clerks. 

Another  innovation  likely  to  affect  future  employment  of 
grocery  clerks  is  the  increased  use  of  labor-saving  methods  of 
displaying  merchandise.     The  use  of  large  bins  or  wire  baskets 
that  can  be  moved  into  the  display  area  on  a  forklift  is  reducing 
the  need  for  shelf  stocking  in  some  stores. 
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The  outlook  for  part-time  jobs  as  grocery  clerks  is  very 
good.    Large  numoers  of  foodstore  employees  are  students  who  are 
supplementing  their  income  while  attending  school.    After  com- 
pleting school,  many  leave  for  jobs  in  other  industries.  Many 
part-time  grocery  clerks  work  for  only  short  periods.    As  a 
result,  there  are  many  part-time  job  opportunities  that  frequent- 
ly lead  to  full-time  jobs. 

Related  Occupations 

Grocery  clerks  may  find  jobs  in  such  closely  related  occupa- 
tions as  produce  clerks,  meat  counter  clerks,  sales  clerks, 
stockers,  assistant  store  managers  and  store  managers.  Grocery 
clerks  may  also  find  jobs  in  wholesaling  occupations  in  food 
distribution  or  closely  related  areas. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  local  food 
marketing  businesses  and  food  specialty  stores  as  well  as  the 
local  office  of  the  State  employment  service.  Additionally, 
representatives  of  major  food  store  chains  may  be  contacted  for 
information  and  career  materials.     Major  publishing  companies  in 
the  field  provide  valuable  information  which  may  be  of  use. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 


Cashier-Checker  (Cashier-Checker) * 
211.462-014 

Mature  of  Work 

Supermarkets,  movie  theaters  and  restaurants  are  among  the 
many  businesses  that  employ  cashiers  to  handle  payments  from 
customers.    Most  cashiers  receive  money,  make  change,  fill  out 
charge  forms  and  give  receipts.     The  related  occupation  of  bank 
teller  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Handbook. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  cashiers,  depending  on  their 
place  of  employment,  may  do  other  work  and  have  different  job 
titles.    Those  employed  in  theaters,  for  example,  are  often 
called  box  office  cashiers  or  ticket  sellers.     They  operate 
ticket-dispensing  machines  and  answer  telephone  inquiries. 
Restaurant  cashiers,  sometimes  called  cashier  checkers,  may 
handle  reservations  for  meals  and  special  parties,  type  menus,  or 
sell  items  at  the  candy  and  cigarette  counter.     In  supermarkets 
and  other  self-service  stores,  cashiers  known  as  checkout  clerks, 
checkers,  or  grocery  clerks  wrap  or  bag  purchases.     They  also  may 
restock  shelves  and  mark  prices,  rearrange  displays  of  merchan- 
dise, and  take  inventory.     In  many  offices,  cashiers,  known  as 
agency  or  front-office  cashiers,  type,  operate  the  switchboard, 
do  bookkeeping,  and  act  as  receptionists. 

Cashiers  operate  several  types  of  machines.    Many  use  cash 
registers  that  print  the  amount  of  the  sale  on  a  paper  tape.  A 
rapidly  growing  number  of  cashiers  operate  electronic  registers, 
computerized  point-of-sale  registers,  or  computerized  scanning 
systems.     Depending  upon  its  complexity,  a  computerized  system 
may  automatically  calculate  the  necessary  taxes  and  record 
inventory  numbers  and  other  information.     Such  registers  are  re- 
placing less  versatile,  conventional  models  in  many  stores. 
Cashiers  who  work  in  hotels  and  hospitals  use  machines  that 
record  charges  for  telephone,  medical  and  other  services  and  pre- 
pare itemized  bills.     Cashiers  may  also  operate  adding  and 
change-dispensing  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  cashiers  work  indoors,  often  in  small  booths  or  behind 
counters  located  near  store  entrances.     They  may  have  to  stand 
for  long  periods  of  time.     In  some  cases,  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  drafts  in  the  winter  and  considerable  heat  during  the 
summer . 

Employment 

In  1980,  about  1,600,000  persons  worked  as  cashiers.  More 
cashiers  work  in  supermarkets  and  other  foodstores  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  store.     However,  cashiers  are  needed  in  businesses 
and  organizations  of  all  types  of  sizes,  and  many  find  jobs  in 
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department  stores,  drugstores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  stores, 
and  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.     Restaurants,  hotels,  theatersT 
schools  and  hospitals  also  employ  a  large  number  of  cashiers. 
Businesses  employing  cashiers  are  located  in  large  cities,  subur- 
ban chopping  centers,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.     The  Federal 
Government  employs^SK-emall  number,  primarily  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  clubs,  cafeterias,  and  exchanges  on  military  instal- 
lations . 

Opportunities  for  part  time  work  are  very  good.     Nearly  half 
of  all  cashiers  work  part  time;  about  1  in  4  is  a  student. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  prefer  beginning  cashiers  with  high  school  diplo- 
mas.    Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements, 
courses  in  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
business  subjects  are  good  preparation  for  cashier  jobs.  Cashier 
training  is  offered  as  part  of  many  public  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Many  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  for  cashiers.     In  a 
small  firm,  the  beginner  is  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experienced 
worker.     In  large  firms,  cashier  training  programs  often  include 
classroom  instruction  in  the  use  of  electronic  or  computerized 
registers  and  in  other  phases  of  cashier's  jobs.     Many  persons 
enter  cashier  positions  without  significant  prior  work  experi- 
ence.    For  some  jobs,  however,  employers  seek  persons  who  have 
special  skills  or  business  experience,  such  as  typing  or  selling. 
Many  openings,  especially  fill  time  positions,  are  filled  by 
promoting  qualified  part  time  workers  already  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Persons  who  want  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  do 
repetitious  work  accurately.     They  need  finger  dexterity,  a  high 
degree  of  eye-hand  coordination,  and  an  aptitude  for  working  with 
figures.     Because  they  meet  the  public,  cashiers  should  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  able  to  deal  tactfully  and  pleasantly  with 
customers . 

Promotion  opportunities  for  cashiers  tend  to  be  limited. 
However,  the  cashier's  job  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  an 
employer's  business  and  so  may  serve  as  a  stepingstone  to  a  more 
responsible  job,  such  as  bookkeeper  or  manager.     Cashiers  working 
in  chain^tores  and  other  large  retail  businesses,  for  example, 
may  advance  to  department  or  store  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Many  job  openings  for  cashiers  are  expected  through  the 
1980 's.     The  occupation  is  large,  and  employment  is  expected  to 
grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupations.     Growth  in 
eating  and  drinking  places,  particularly  in  fast  food  chains,  is 
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expected  to  be  especially  rapid.    However,  even  more  openings 
will  occur  as  cashiers  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  leave  the 
labor  force.    Opportunities  for  part-time  employment  are  also 
expected  to  continue  to  be  very  good. 

,  f 
Employment  ofsashiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  computerized  checkout  -systems,  which  are  beginning  to  replace 
cash  registers  in  some  supermarkets.    An  optical  or  magnetic 
scanner  transmits  the  code  number  (Universal  ProduckvCode-UPC)  of 
each  purchase  to  a^eomputer  ,that  is  programmed  to  record  a  des- 
cription and  price  of  the/item,\  add  tax,  and  print  out  a  receipt. 
The  computer  also  keeps  tArack  of  the  store's  inventory  and  ptaces 
orders  with  the  warehouse  when  stock  is  needed.    The  widespread 
adoption  of  automated  checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  and  other 
establishments  is  expected  to  slow  employment  growth  of  cashiers 
and  other  workers.    However,  resistance  from  consumer  and  labor 
groups  may  limit  the  adoption  of  such  systems.    Employment  in  the 
supermarket  industry  is  not  very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the 
economy,  since  people  must  eat  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not. 

t 

Related  Occupations 

Cashiers  pay  or  receive  money  and  keep  account  of  such  ex- 
changes.   Other  workers  with  similar  duties  include  bank  tellers, 
ticket  sellers,  post  office  clerks,  toll  collectors,  sales 
clerks,  and  adding-machine  operators. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Details  about  employment  opportunities  are  available  from 
local  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Sales  Clerk,  Food  (Produce  Clerk)* 
290.477-018 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Produce  clerks  maintain  displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  rotate  produce. so  that  goods  received  in  the  store  first  are 
sold  first.     They  use  special  techniques  to  keep  the  stock 
attractive  and  as  fresh  as  possible.     Lettuce  and  other  fresh 
greens  are  moistened  and  chilled  to  preserve  crispness.  Since 
customers  tend  to  handle  the  produce  and  leave  it  poorly  arrang- 
ed, they  must  continuously  maintain  the  produce  area,  discard 
damaged  produce,  and  rearrange  it  periodically. 

Produce  clerks  help  unload  delivery  trucks  and  store  fruits 
and  vegetables  properly  in  the  storeroom.    They  move  merchandise 
to  the  sales  floor  which  requires  lifting  heavy  crates  and  boxes. 
They  keep  the  produce  department  clean,  answer  customers  ques- 
tions, and  weigh  and  package  produce.    Many  times  they  mark  the 
weight  and/or  .price  on  the  package. 

Produce  clerks  must  be  courteous  to  customers,  assist  them 
in  selecting  produce  and  answer  questions  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  store's  reputation.     In  small  stores  and  convenience 
stores  they  may  spend  time  operating  the  cash  register,  bagging 
merchandise,  and  stocking  other  merchandise. 

Working  Conditions 

Produce  clerks  are  required  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  con- 
tinuously move  about  the  department.     They  must  be  able  to  lift 
heavy  crates  and  boxes,  sometimes  as  heavy  as  50  to  60  pounds. 
Many  work  a  5  day,  40  hour  week,  although  they  may  have  to  work 
longer  hours.     Since  Saturday  is  a  busy  day,  produce  clerks 
generally  work  that  day  and  have  a  weekday  off.     Produce  clerks 
in  suburban  areas  are  likely  to  work  one  or  more  evenings  during 
the  week.     In  large  metropolitan  industrial  areas,  the  grocery 
store  may  remain  open  all  night  and  produce  clerks  work  a  night 
shift. 

Most  work  in  clean,  comfortable  well-lighted  stores  that  are 
well  equipped.     They  work  in  moist  surroundings,  many  times  han- 
dling ice  and  mist  spraying  equipment.     They  may  have  access  to 
employee  lounges  and  facilities  for  taking  breaks  and  eating 
lunch.     They  seldom  are  required  to  go  out  of  doors,  except  to 
unload  trucks  adjacent  to  a  loading  dock. 

Part-time  produce  clerks  may  work  during  peak  hours,  daytime 
rush  hours,  evenings  and  weekends.  They  may  be  called  to  work  on 
short  notice  to  fill  in  for  regular  employees. 


Employment 


Produce  clerks  work  in  retail  food  stores,  produce  markets 
and  wholesale  centers.     Most  jobs  are  in  large  supermarkets  in 
the  produce  department.     Fewer  jobs  may  be  found  in  produce 
centers  and  "farmer's  markets".     Jobs  are  most  plentiful  in  large 
cities  since  smaller  businesses  tend  to  combine  two  or  more  types 
of  clerks  into  one  job. 

f. 

Training,  Other  (purifications,  and  Advancement 

New  employees  o'ften  begin  as  trainees  in  large  supermarkets 
and  produce  markets.     Generally,  high  school  graduates  may  enter 
the  field.     They  ar/e  expected  to  be  neat  in  appearance,  have  an 
outgoing  personality  and  have  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
people.     Applicants  who  wish  to  work  as  a  produce  clerk  who  have 
less  than  a  high  school  education  may  be  hired  if  they  qualify  in 
other  respects.     Many  employers,  however,  make  it  a  policy  to 
hire  only  high  school  graduates. 

Produce  clerks  generally  learn  their  jobs  on  the  job  by 
helping  and  observing  experienced  employees.     Produce  clerks  may 
learn  their  jobs  in  several  months,  and  some  in  less  time. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  for  produce  clerks  are  excellent. 
They,  like  other  employees  in  grocery  stores  and  supermarkets, 
frequently  move  up  to  better  paying  jobs  with  more  responsibili- 
ties and  prestige.     Witfh  additional  experience  and  training,  they 
may  be  promoted  to  produce  managers ,< produce  buyers,  produce 
supervisors,  assistant  store  managers  and  store  managers. 
Depending  on  the  circumstances,  advancements  may  come  quickly  for 
aggressive  individuals.     Advancements  in  small  produce  markets 
may  come  slowly  unless  the  produce  clerk  moves  to  a  new  employer. 

Many  large  firms  have  systematic  training  programs  for 
manager  trainees. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  through  the  1980' s  is  expected  to  grow  faster 
than  all  other  retail  industries.     In  addition  to  new  jobs 
created  by  growth,  many  new  openings  will  occur  every  year  due  to 
death  of  workers,  retirement  and  separation  from  the  labor  force. 
Relative  high  turnover  among  produce  clerks  will  continue  to 
create  many  openings.     Technological  innovations  will  increase 
employee  productivity  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  rapidly  expanding 
foodstore  sales.     Computer  assisted  cash  registers  that  assist  in 
controlling  inventory  and  placing  orders  will  accomplish  many 
tasks  formerly  handled  by  produce  clerks  in  the  past. 

Another  innovation  likely  to  affect  future  employment  of 

pr-^iuee  clerks  i~  the  increased  use  of  labor-saving  methods  and 
machinery.     The  use  of  large  bins  or  wire  baskets  that  can  be 
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moved  into  the  display  area  on  forklifts  is  reducing  the  need  for 
stocking  displays  in  some  stores. 

The  outlook  for  part-time  jobs  as  produce  cLerks  is  very 
good.     Large  numbers  of  foodstore  employees  are  3tudents  who  are 
supplementing  their  income  while  attending  school.    After  com- 
pleting school,  many  leave  for  full-time  jobs  in  other  indus- 
tries.   Many  part-time  produce  clerks  work  for  only  short 
periods.     As  a  result,  there  are  many  part-time  job  opportunities 
that  frequently  lead  to  full-time  jobs. 

Related  Occupations 

Produce  clerks  may  find  employment  in  closely  related  jobs 
such  as  grocery  clerks,  meat  counter  clerks,  sales  clerks, 
stockers,  assistant  store  managers  and  store  managers.  Produce 
clerks  may  also  find  jobs  in  wholesaling  occupations  in  the 
field. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  local  food 
market  businesses  and  food  specialty  stores  as  well  as  the  local 
office  of  the  State  employment  service.     Representatives  of  major 
food  store  chains  may  be  contacted  for  further  information  and 
career  related  materials.    Major  publishing  companies  in  the 
field  provide  additional  valuable  information. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.:3.  Department  of 
Lubor,   19  80-81 . 
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FOOD  SERVICE  MARKETING 


-Waiters'  Assistants  and  Kitchen  Helpers  (Dining  Room  Attendants)* 

311.677-018 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Clean  and  attractive  table  settings  are  as  important  to  a 
restaurant's  reputation  as  the  quality  of  food  it  serves.  An 
egg-stained  fork,  a  soiled  tablecloth,  or  an  empty  salt  shaker 
can  make  a  customer  unhappy.    Waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  provide  the  quick  hands  and  sharp  eye  needed  to  prevent 
such  problems. 

Assistants  do  many  jobs  that  otherwise  waiters  and  wait- 
resses would  have  to  do.     They  clear  and  reset  tables,  carry 
soiled  dishes  to  the  dishwashing  area,  bring  in  trays  of  food, 
and  clean  up  spilled  food  and  broken  dishes.     By  taking  care  of 
these  details,  assistants  give  waiters  and  waitresses  more  time 
to  serve  customers. 

In  addition,  they  may  assist  bartenders  by  keeping  the  bar 
supplied  with  liquor,  mixes,  and  ice;  stocking  refrigerators  with 
beer  and  wine;  and  replacing  empty  beer  kegs  with  full  ones. 
They  also  keep  the  area  behind  the  bar  clean  and  remove  empty 
bottles  and  trash. 

Waiters'  assistants  help  waiters  and  waitresses  in  some 
restaurants  by  serving  water  and  bread  and  butter  to  customers. 
In  addition,  when  business  is  light,  they  do  various  jobs  such  as 
refilling  salt  and  popper  shakers  and  cleaning  coffee  pots. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  hygienic  kitchen, 
kitchen  helpers  clean  food  preparation  and  storage  areas,  sweep 
and  scrub  floors,  remove  garbage,  and  separate  trash.  Other 
kitchen  duties  may  include  moving  supplies  and  equipment  from 
storage  to  work  areas,  performing  some  easy  food  preparation 
functions,  and  washing  pots  and  pans  used  in  cooking.     They  also 
furnish  a  support  system  for  the  dining  room  staff  by  scraping 
food  from  plates,   stacking  them  in  the  dishwasher,  cleaning 
silver  flatware,  and  removing  water  spots  from  glassware. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  work  less  than  30  hours 
a  week.     Some  are  on  duty  only  a  few  hours  a  day  during  either 
the  lunch  or  dinner  period.     Others  work  both  periods  but  may 
take  a  few  hours  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Weekend  and 
holiday  wo.  k  often  is  required. 

Job  hazards  include  the  possibility  of  falls,  cuts,  and 
burns,  but  injuries  are  seldom  serious.     The  work  is  strenuous, 


however,  since  these  workers  have  to  lift  heavy  trays  filled  with 
dishes,  and  large  pots  and  pans. 

Employment 

About  280,000  assistants  and  840,000  kitchen  helpers  were 
employed  in  1980.    Most  worked  only  part-time. 

Most  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  work  in  restaurants, 
bars  and  hotels.     Kitchen  helpers  also  work  in  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutional  dining  operations. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

\         A  high  school  education  is  not  needed  to  qualify  for  jobs  as 
waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers,  and  many  employers  will 
hire  applicants  who  do  not  speak  English.    Assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have  physical 
stamina  because  they  stand  most  of  the  time,  lift  and  carry 
trays,  and  work  at  a  fast  pace  during  busy  periods.     State  laws 
often  require  them  to  obtain  health  certificates  to  show  that 
they  are  free  of  contagious  diseases.     Because  of  their  close 
contact  with  the  public,  assistants  should  be  neat  in  appearance, 
have  good  personal  hygiene,  and  get  along  well  with  people. 

Promotions  for  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
limited.     Assistants  sometimes  advance  to  positions  as  waiter  or 
waitress,  and  kitchen  helpers  occasionally  advance  to  cook's 
helper  or  short-order  cook.     The  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic  is  required  for  promotion.     Opportunities  for 
advancement  generally  are  best  in  large  restaurants  and  institu- 
tions . 

Job  Outlook 

Job  openings  for  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
expected  to  be  plentiful  in  the  years  ahead.    Many  openings  will 
result  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  find  jobs  in  other 
occupations,  retire,  or  die.     Turnover  is  particularly  high  among 
part-time  workers.     Many  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
students  who  work  part-time  while  attending  school. 

Additional  openings  will  result  from  an  increase  in  demand 
for  these  workers.     Employment  of  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  is  expected  to  increase  faster  than  the  average  for  all 
occupations  through  the  1980 's  as  population  growth,  higher  in- 
comes, and  more  leisure  time  create  more  business  for  restau- 
rants.    With  more  women  joining  the  work  force,   families  may 
increasingly  find  dining  out  a  welcome  convenience. 

Related  Occupations 

Other  jobs  which  require  little  formal  education  but  provide 
comfort  and  convenience  to  people  are  bell  captains,  building 
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custodians,  waiters  and  waitresses,  hospital  attendants,  and 
porters . 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  about  job  opportunities  may  be  obtained  from 
local  employers  and  local  offices  of  the  State  employment 
service. 

For  general  information  about  waiters 1  assistants  and 
kitchen  helpers,  write  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Food- 
service Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  2620,  Chicago,  IL 
60606. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
LaEor,    198  2-8  3. 
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Food  Counter  Workers  (Cafeteria  Counter  Attendant)* 

311.677-014 


Nature  of  the  Work 


Speed  of  service  and  accuracy  in  handling  orders  are  the 
most  important  job  skills  for  food  counter  workers.  Typical 
duties  include  taking  customers'  orders,  serving  food  and  bever- 
ages, making  out  checks,  and  taking  payments.    At  drugstore 
fountains  and  in  diners,  they  also  may  cook,  make  sandwiches  and 
cold  drinks,  and  prepare  sundaes  and  other  ice  cream  dishes.  In 
hamburger  carryouts,  where  food  is  prepared  in  an  assembly  line 
manner,  counter  workers  may  take  turns  waiting  on  customers, 
making  french  fries,  toasting  buns,  and  doing  other  jobs. 

Counter  workers  in  cafeterias  supply  serving  lines  with 
desserts,  salads,  and  other  dishes,  in  addition  to  filling  cus- 
tomers' plates  with  meats  and  side  orders.     Cafeterias  usually 
employ  central  cashiers  to  take  payments  and  make  change. 

Counter  workers  also  do  odd  jobs,  such  as  cleaning  kitchen 
equipment,  sweeping  and  mopping  floors,  and  carrying  out  trash. 

Working  Conditions 

Since  most  counter  workers  are  on  duty  less  than  30  hours  a 
week,  some  work  only  a  few  hours  a  day.    Many  others  may  work 
split  breakfast-dinner  shifts  and  have  a  few  hours  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.     This  flexible  schedule  enables  students  to 
fit  working  hours  around  classes.     Evening,  weekend  and  holiday 
work  often  is  required. 

During  busy  periods,  food  counter  workers  must  work  quickly 
and  effectively  under  pressure.     The  ability  to  function  as  a 
member  of  a  team  is  important.     Other  job  requirements  include 
the  ability  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time  and  to  perform 
tasks  within  a  restricted  area.     Unlike  waiters  and  waitresses, 
food  counter  workers  do  not  handle  heavy  trays,  but  are  exposed 
to  minor  injuries  from  sharp  implements  or  flatware,  wet  floors, 
or  hot  utensils  or  grease. 

Employment 

Counter  workers  serve  customers  in  eating  places  that 
specialize  in  fast  service  and  inexpensive  food,  such  as  ham- 
burger and  fried  chicken  carryouts,  drugstore  soda  fountains,  and 
school  and  public  cafeterias.     Based  on  a  Bureau  of  the  Census 
survey,  an  estimated  426,000  persons,  most  of  whom  worked  part- 
time,  had  food  counter  jobs  in  1980. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

For  counter  jobs  that  require  totaling  bills  and  making 
change,  employers  prefer  to  hire  persons  who  are  good  in 
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arithmetic  and  have  attended  high  school,  although  a  diploma 
usually  is  not  necessary.    Managers  of  fast-food  restaurants  , 
often  hire  high  school  students  as  part-time  counter  workers. 
Counter  jobs  in  cafeterias  have  no  specific  educational  require- 
ments . 

Most  counter  workers  learn  their  skills  on  the  job  by 
observing  and  working  with  more  experienced  workers.  Some 
employers,  including  most  fast- food  restaurants ;  use  self-study 
instructional  booklets  and  audiovisual  aids  to  train  new 
employees. 

Because  counter  workers- deal  with  the  public,  a  pleasant 
personality  and  neat  and  clean  appearance  are  important.  Good 
health  and  physical  stamina  also  are  needed  to  stand  most  of  the 
time  and  work  at  a  fast  pace  during  busy  periods.    State  laws 
often  require  counter  workers  to  obtain  health  certificates  to 
show  that  they  are  free  of  contagious  diseases. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  limited  in  small  eating 
places.     Some  counter  workers  move/into  higher  paying  jobs  and 
learn  new  skills  by  transferring  to  a  larger  restaurant. 
Advancement  can  be  to  cashier,  cook,  waiter  or  waitress,  counter 
or  fountain  supervisor,  or,  for  counter  workers  in  cafeterias,  to 
line  supervisor.    Many  large  companies,  such  as  the  nationwide 
hamburger  chains,  operate  formal  management  training  programs, 
while  others  offer  informal  on-the-job  training.    Counter  workers 
who  are  dependable  and  show  leadership  ability  may  qualify  for 
these  programs. 

Job  Outlook 

Job  openings  for  food  counter  workers  are  expected  to  be 
plentiful  in  the  years  ahead.    Most  openings  will  result  from  the 
need  to  rsplace  workers  who  find  jobs  in  other  occupations, 
retire,  or  die.    Because  many  counter  workers  are  students  who 
work  part-time  and  leave  the  occupation  after  graduation,  turn- 
over is  high. 

Employment  of  counter  workers  is  expected  to  increase  faster 
than  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980' s,  as 
population  growth  and  rising  personal  incomes  create  more 
business  for  eating  places.     In  addition,  with  more  women  joining 
the  work  force,  families  may  increasingly  find  dining  out  a 
welcome  convenience.    Expansion  of  the  restaurant  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  fast- food  segment,  will  create  many  job  openings. 
Thus  jobs  should  be  relatively  easy  to  find. 

Related  Occupations 

Most  food  counter  workers'  duties  include  taking  food 
orders,  serving  food  and  beverages,  and  collecting  payments; 
often  they  are  rushed  to  take  care  of  customers.     Other  workers 
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who  have  similar  jobs  include  short  order  cooks,  waiters  and 
waitresses,  and  bartenders. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  about  job  opportunities  may  be  obtained  from 
local  employers  and  local  offices  of  the  State  employment 
service. 

For  general  information  about  food  counter  workers,  write 
to  the  National  institute  for  the  Foodservice  industry,  20  North 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  2620,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 


Waiters/Waitresses,  Informal  (Waiters/Waitresses,  Informal)* 

311.477-030 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Whether  they  work  in  small  lunchrooms  or  fashionable 
restaurants,  all  waiters  and  waitresses  have  jobs  that  are  essen- 
tially the  same.    They  take  customers1  orders,  serve  food  and 
beverages,  make  out  checks,  and  sometimes  take  payments.  The 
manner  in  which  waiters  and  waitresses  go  about  their  work  may 
vary  considerably,  however.     In  diners,  coffee  shops,  and  other 
small  restaurants,  they  are  expected  to  provide  fast,  efficient 
service.     In  eating  places  where  meals  are  served  elaborately  and 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  the  satisfaction  and  comfort 
of  each  guest,  waiters  and  waitresses  serve  food  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace  and  offer  more  personal  service  to  their  custom- 
ers.    For  example,  they  may  suggest  wines  and  explain  the  pre- 
paration of  items  on  the  menu. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  restaurant,  waiters  and  waitresses 
may  perform  duties  other  than  waiting  on  tables.     These  tasks  may 
include  setting  up  and  clearing  tables  and  carrying  soiled 
tableware  to  the  kitchen.    Although  very  small  restaurants 
usually  combine  waiting  on  tables  with  counter  service  or  cash- 
iering, larger  or  more  formal  restaurants  frequently  relieve 
their  waiters  and  waitresses  of  these  additional  duties. 

Working  Conditions 

Some  waiters  and  waitresses  work  split  shifts  -  that  is, 
they  work  for  several  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  take  a 
few  hours  off  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  return  to  their  jobs  for 
the  evening  hours.     Most  are  expected  to  work  on  holidays  and 
weekends.     The  wide  range  in  dining  hours  creates  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  part-time  work.    Waiters  and  waitresses  stand  most  of 
the  time  and  often  have  to  carry  heavy  trays  of  food.  During 
dining  hours,  they  may  have  to  rush  to  serve  several  tables  at 
once.    The  work  is  relatively  safe,  but  they  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  slips  or  falls  and  burns. 

Employment 

About  1,700,000  waiters  and  waitresses  were  employed  in 
1980.     A  large  proportion  worked  part-time  (less  than  35  hours  a 
week) .     Most  worked  in  restaurants;   some  worked  in  hotels, 
colleges,  and  factories  that  have  restaurant  facilities.  Jobs 
are  located  throughout  the  country  but  are  most  plentiful  in 
large  cities  and  tourist  areas.     Vacation  resorts  offer  seasonal 
employment,  and  some  waiters  and  waitresses  alternate  between 
summer  and  winter  resorts  instead  of  remaining  in  one  area  the 
entire  year. 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Most  employers  prefer  to  hire  applicants  who  have  had  at 
least  2  or  3  years  of  high  school.    A  person  may  start  as  a 
waiter  or  waitress,  or  advance  to  that  position  after  working  as 
a  waiter's  assistant,  carhop,  or  food  counter  worker.  Most 
waiters  and  waitresses  pick  up  their  skills  on  the  job,  learning 
to  set  tables,  take  orders  from  customers,  and  serve  food  in  a 
courteous  and  efficient  manner.    At  least  3  months'  experience  is 
preferred  by  larger  restaurants  and  hotels.    These  larger  opera- 
tions also  usually  have  higher  educational  standards.  Some 
public  and  private  vocational  schools,  restaurant  associations, 
and  large  restaurant  chains  provide  classroom  training  in  a 
generalized  food  service  curriculum.    Other  employers  use  self- 
instructional  programs  to  train  new  employees.     In  these 
programs,  an  employee  learns  food  preparation  and  service  skills 
by  observing  film  strips  and  reading  instructional  booklets. 

Because  people  in  this  occupation  are  in  close  and  constant 
contact  with  the  public,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  is  impor- 
tant.    Since  waiters  and  waitresses  must  serve  customers  quickly 
and  under  pressure  during  busy  periods,  an  even  disposition  is 
also  important.     Physical  stamina  also  is  necessary,  as  waiters 
and  waitresses  are  on  their  feet  for  hours  at  a  time,  lifting  and 
carrying  trays  of  food  from  kitchen  to  table.    Waiters  and  wait- 
resses also  should  be  good  at  arithmetic  and,  in  restaurants 
specializing  in  foreign  foods  where  some  customers  may  not  speak 
English,  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  helpful.     State  laws 
often  require  waiters  and  waitresses  to  obtain  health  certifi- 
cates showing  that  they  are  free  of  contagious  diseases. 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  most  fast-serving  establishments, 
opportunities  for  promotion  in  this  specific  area  are  limited. 
After  gaining  some  experience,  however,  a  waiter  or  waitress  may 
transfer  to  a  larger  restaurant  where  earnings  and  prospects  for 
advancement  are  better.     Successful  waiters  and  waitresses  are 
those  who  genuinely  like  people,  offer  good  service,  and  possess 
the  ability  to  sell  and  make  people  feel  comfortable  rather  than 
just  take  orders  and  deliver  food.    Advancement  can  be  to  cashier 
or  supervisory  jobs,  such  as  host  or  hostess,  maitre  d' hotel,  or 
dining  room  supervisor.    Some  supervisory  workers  advance  to  jobs 
as  restaurant  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Job  openings  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  in  the  years 
ahead,  mainly  due  to  the  need  to  replace  waiters  and  waitresses 
who  find  other  jobs  or  who  retire,  die,  or  stop  working  for  other 
reasons.     Turnover  is  particularly  high  among  part-time  workers. 
Many  waiters  and  waitresses  are  students  working  part-time  who 
find  other  jobs  after  graduation.     In  addition  to  the  job  open- 
ings from  turnover,  many  will  result  from  growth  in  demand  for 
these  workers. 
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Employment  of  waiters  and  waitresses  is  expected  to  grow 
about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the 
1980' s,  as  population  growth  and  rising  personal  income  create 
more  business  for  restaurants.    Higher  incomes  and  more  leisure 
time  will  permit  people  to  dine  out  more  often.    Also,  with  more 
women  joining  the  work  force,  families  may  increasingly  find 
dining  out  a  welcome  convenience. 

Beginners  will  find  their  best  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  thousands  of  informal  restaurants.    Those  who  seek  jobs  in 
expensive  restaurants  may  find  keen  competition  for  the  jobs  that 
become  available. 

Related  Occupations 

Other  workers  whose  jobs  involve  serving  customers  and  help- 
ing them  feel  at  ease  and  enjoy  themselves  include  flight  atten- 
dants, butlers,  counter  workers,  hosts  and  hostesses,  and  bell- 
hops. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 


Information  about  job  opportunities  may  be  obtained  from 
local  employers  and  local  offices  of  the  State  employment 

service. 

General  information  on  waiter  and  waitress  jobs  is  available 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  Industry,  20 
North  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  2620,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
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♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,"  1982-83. 


Host/Hostess,  Restaurant  (Hosts/Hostesses,  Restaurant)* 

310.137-010 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Hosts/hostesses  supervise  and  coordinate  activities  of 
dining  room  personnel  to  provide  fast  and  courteous  service  to 
patrons.     They  schedule  dining  reservations,  arrange  parties  or 
special  services  for  diners,  greet  guests,  escort  them  to  tables, 
and  provide  menus.    A  host/hostess  adjusts  complaints  of  patrons. 
They  assign  work  tasks  and  coordinate  activities  of  dining  room 
personnel  to  insure  prompt  and  courteous  service  to  patrons. 
They  inspect  dining  room  serving  stations  for  neatness  and  clean- 
liness, and  requisition  table  linens  and  other  dining  room 
supplies  for  tables  and  serving  stations.    A  host  or  hostess  may 
interview,  hire,  and  discharge  dining  room  personnel  and  may 
train  dining  room  employees  and  may  schedule  work  hours  and  keep 
time  records  or  dining  room  workers  and  may  assist  in  planning 
menus. 


Working  Conditions 

Some  hosts  and  hostesses  work  split  shifts — that  is,  they 
work  for  several  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  take  a  few 
hours  off  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  return  to  their  jobs  for  the 
evening  hours.    Most  are  expected  to  work  on  holidays  and  week- 
ends.   The  wide  range  in  dining  hours  creates  a  good  opportunity 
for  part-time  work.     Hosts  and  hostesses  stana>-most  of  the  time. 
The  work  is  relatively  safe,  but  they  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
slips  or  falls  and  burns. 


Employment 

More  than  half  of  all  hosts  and  hostesses  work  part-time 
(less  than  35  hours  a  week) .    Most  work  in  restaurants;  some  work 
in  hotels,  colleges  and  factories  that  have  restaurant  facili- 
ties.   Jobs  are  located  throughout  the  country  but  are  most 
plentiful  in  large  cities  and  tourist  areas. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancements 

Most  hosts/hostesses  start  work  in  \n  unskilled  position 
such  as  dining  room  attendant  or  waiter/waitress  and  acquire 
their  skills  on  the  job.     However,  an  increasing  number  of  hosts 
and  hostesses  are  obtaining  high  school  and  post-high  school 
vocational  training  in  Food  Service. 


Although  most  hosts  and  hostesses  pick  up  their  skills  on 
the  job,  at  least  3  months  experience  is  preferred  by  larger 
restaurants  and  hotels.     Some  public  and  private  vocational 
schools,  restaurant  associations,  and  some  large  restaurant 
chains  provide  classroom  training.     Other  employers  use  self- 
instruction  programs  to  train  new  employees.     In  these  programs, 
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an  employe*  learns  food  preparation  and  service  skills  by 
observing  filmstrips  and  reading  instructional  booklets. 

Because  people  in  this  occupation  are  in  close  and  constant 
contact  with  the  public,  a  neat  appearance  and  an  even  disposi- 
tion are  important  qualifications.    Physical  stamina  also  is  im- 
portant.   Hosts  and  hostesses  should  be  good  at  arithmetic  and, 
in  restaurants  specializing  in  foreign  food  where  customers  may 
not  speak  English,  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  helpful. 
State  law  often  requires  hosts  and  hostesses  to  obtain  health 
certificates  showing  that  they  are  free  of  contagious  diseases. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  in  this  occupation  are  limited, 
due  to  the  small  size  of  most  food-serving  establishments.  After 
gaining  experience,  however,  a  host  or  hostess  may  transfer  to  a 
larger  restaurant  where  earnings  and  prospects  for  advancement 
may  be  better.     The  most  successful  hosts  and  hostesses  are  those 
who  genuinely  like  people  and  are  interested  in  offering  service. 
Advancement  can  be  to  restaurant  manager.     High  school  or  voca- 
tional school  courses  in  business  arithmetic  and  business  admin- 
istration are  helpful  in  advancing  to  management  positions. 

Jcb  Outlook 

Job  openings  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  in  the  years 
ahead,  mainly  due  to  the  need  to  replace  the  hosts  and  hostesses 
who  find  other  jobs  or  who  retire,  die,  or  stop  working  for  other 
reasons.     Turnover  is  particularly  high  among  part-time  workers. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  are  students,  most  of 
whom  work  part-time  while  attending  school  and  then  find  other 
jobs  after  graduation.     In  addition  to  the  job  openings  from 
turnover,  many  will  result  from  employment  growth. 

Employment  of  hosts  and  hostesses  is  expected  to  grow  about 
as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  mid- 
1980'  s,  as  population  growth  and  higher  incomes  create  more 
business  for  restaurants.     Higher  incomes  and  more  leisure  time 
will  permit  people  to  eat  out  more  often.     Also,  as  an  increasing 
number  of  wives  work,  more  and  more  families  may  find  dining  out 
a  welcome  convenience. 

Beginners  will  find  their  best  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  thousands  of  informal  restaurants.     Those  who  seek  jobs  in 
expensive  restaurants  may  find  keen  competition  for  the  jobs  that 
become  available. 

Related  Occupations 

Hosts/Hostesses  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  wide  range 
of  occupations  which  are  related  to  their  jobs.     In  addition  to 
dining  room  attendants,  food  counter  workers,  waiters/waitresses, 
cooks  and  kitchen  help,  they  may  become  maitre  d's,  dining  room 
managers,  wine  stewards/ stewardesses ,  catering  managers,  beverage 
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servers,  restaurant  assistant  managers  and  restaurant  managers. 
Most  advancements  come  through  application  of  oneself  and  commit- 
ment to  the  field.    Generally,  experience  von  the  job  is  the  best 
way  to  gain  promotion  to  related  jobs,  however,  in  recent  years 
several  colleges  and  major  food  service  franchise  chains  have 
begun  to  offer  courses  and/or  degrees  in  the  food  service 
industry. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  regarding  host/hostess  occupations  may  be 
obtained  from  several  state  and  national  restaurant  associations, 
from  local  restaurant  owners  and  operators  and  from  colleges  or 
universities  offering  such  programs.    Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  major  publishing  companies  in  the  field,  i.e., 
McGraw-Hill,  South  Western  Publishing  Company. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Waiters'  Assistants  and  Kitchen  Helpers  (Lunchroom  or  Coffee  Shop 

Counter  Attendant)* 
311.477-014 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Clean  and  attractive  table  settings  are  as  important  to  a 
restaurant's  reputation  as  the  quality  of  food  it  serves.  An 
egg-stained  fork,  a  soiled  tablecloth,  or  an  empty  salt  shaker 
can  make  a.  customer  unhappy.     Waiters'   assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  provide  the  quick  hands  and  sharp  eye  needed  to  prevent 
£  such  problems. 

Assistants  do  many  jobs  that  otherwise  waiters  and  wait- 
resses would  have  to  do.     They  clear  and  reset  tables,  carry 
soiled  dishes  to  the  dishwashing  area,  bring  in  trays  of  food, 
and  clean  up  spilled  food  and  broken  dishes.     By  taking  care  of 
these  details,  assistants  give  waiters  and  waitresses  more  time 
to  serve  customers. 

In  addition,  they  may  assist  bartenders  by  keeping  the  bar 
supplied  with  liquor,  mixes,  and  ice;   stocking  refrigerators  with 
bejr  and  wine;  and  replacing  empty  beer  kegs  with  full  ones. 
They  also  keep  the  area  behind  the  bar  clean  and  remove  empty 
bottles  and  trash. 

Walters'   assistants  help  waiters  and  waitresses  in  some 
restaurants  by  serving  water  and  .bread  and  butter  to  customers. 
In  addition,  when  business  is  light,  they  do  various  jobs  such  as 
refilling  salt  and  pepper  shakers  and  cleaning  coffee  pots. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  hygienic  kitchen, 
kitchen  helpers  clean  food  preparation  and  storage  areas,  sweep 
and  scrub  floors,   remove  garbage,  and  separate  trash.  Other 
kitchen  duties  may  include  moving  supplies  and  equipment  from 
storage  to  work  areas,  performing  some  easy  food  preparation 
f».  ret  ions,  and  washing  pots  and  pans  used  in  cooking.     They  also 
furna.sh  a  support  system  for  the  dining  room  staff  by  scraping 
r'ooJ  from  plates,  ./Stacking  them  in  the  dishwasher,  cleaning 
silver  flatware,  And  removing  water  spots  from  glassware. 

Woi_k  u/j  Condi tions 

Most  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  work  less  than  30  hours 
a  w»*«.-k.     Some  are  on  duty  only  a  few  hours  a  day  during  either 
th-'   lutvh  or  dinner  period.     Others  work  both  periods  but  may 
t  to  a  few  hours  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Weekend  and 
ii-ji  i.i  iy  work  often  is  required. 

.'oh  KtzarJs  include  the  possibility  of   falls,  cuts,  and 
bur:.--,   but    injuries  are  seldom  serious.     The  work  is  strenuous, 
how.»v.o  ,   ',-:n<^  these  workers  have  to   lift  heavy  trays  filled  with 
:  i  >;:i.  '  itqo  pots  and  pans. 
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Employment 


About  280, 00C  assistants  and  840,000  kitchen  helpers  were 
employed  in  1980.    Most  worked  only  part-time. 

Most  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  work  in  restaurants, 
bars  and  hotels.     Kitchen  helpers  also  work  in  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutional  dining  operations.  j 

Training,  other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

A  high  school  education  is  not  needed  to  qualify  for  jobs  as 
waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers,  and  many  employers  will 
hire  applicants  who  do  not  speak  English.    Assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have  physical 
stamina  because  they  stand  most  of  the  time,  lift  and  carry 
trays,  and  work  at  a  fast  pace  during  busy  periods.     State  laws 
often  require  them  to  obtain  health  certificates  to  show  that 
they  are  free  of  contagious  diseases.     Because  of  their  close 
contact  with  the  public,  assistants  should  be  neat  in  appearance, 
have  good  personal  hygiene,  and  get  along  well  with  people. 

Promotions  for  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
limited.     Assistants  sometimes  advance  to  positions  as  waiter  or 
waitress,  and  kitchen  helpers  occasionally  advance  to  cook's 
helper  or  short-order  cook.     The  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic  is  required  for  promotion.     Opportunities  for 
advancement  generally  are  best  in  large  restaurants  and  institu- 
tions. 

Job  Outlook  ' 

Job  openings  for  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
exp&cted  to  be  plentiful  in  the  years  ahead.     Many  openings  will 
result  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  find  jobs  in  other 
occupations,  retire,  or  die.     Turnover  is  particularly  high  among 
part-time  workers.     Many  assistants  and  kitchen  helpers  are 
students  who  work  part-time  while  attending  school. 


Additional  openings  will  result  from  an  increase  in  demand 
for  these  workers.     Employment  of  waiters'  assistants  and  kitchen 
helpers  is  expected  to  increase  faster  than  the  average  for  all 
occupations  through  the  1980 's  as  population  growth,  higher  in- 
comes, and  more  leisure  time  create  more  business  for  restau- 
rants.    With  more  women  joining  the  work  force,  families  may 
increasingly  find  dining  out  a  welcome  convenience. 

Related  Occupations 

Other  jobs  which  require  little  formal  education  buc  provide 
comfort  and  convenience  to  people  are  bell  captains,  building 
custodians,  waiters  and  waitresses,  hospital  attendants,  and 
porters . 


Sources  of  Additional  Information 


Information  about  job  opportunities  may  be  obtained  from 
local  employers  and  local  offices  of  the  State  employment 
service . 

For  general  information  about  waiters'  assistants  and 
kitchen  helpers,  write  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Food- 
service Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  2620,  Chicago,  IL 
60606. 


★occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  15JH>~-8J. 
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Cashiers   (Cashier  II)* 
211.462-010 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Supermarkets ,  movie  theaters  and  restaurants  are  among  the 
many  businesses  that  employ  cashiers  to  handle  payments  from 
customers.     Most  cashiers  receive  money ,  make  change ,  fill  out 
charge  forms  and  give  receipts. 

In  addition  to  these  duties ,  cashiers ,  depending  on  their 
place  of  employment ,  may  do  other  work  and  have  different  job 
titles.     Those  employed  in  theaters ,   for  example ,  are  often 
called  box  office  cashiers  or  ticket  sellers.     They  operate 
ticket-dispensing  machines  and  answer  telephone  inquiries. 
Restaurant  cashiers ,  sometimes  callod  cashier  checkers ,  may 
handle  reservations  for  meals  and  special  parties ,  type  menus ,  or 
sell  items  at  the  candy  and  cigarette  counter.     In  supermarkets 
and  other  self-service  stores ,  cashiers  known  as  checkout  clerks , 
checkers ,  or  grocery  clerks  wrap  or  bag  purchases.     They  also  may 
restock  shelves  and  mark  prices ,  rearrange  displays  of  merchan- 
dise ,  and  take  inventory.     In  many  offices ,  cashiers ,  known  as 
agency  or  front-office  cashiers ,  type,  operate  the  switchboard, 
do  bookkeeping,  and  act  as  receptionists. 

Cashiers  operate  several  types  of  machines.     Many  use  cash 
registers  that  print  the  amount  of  the  sale  on  a  paper  tape.  A 
rapidly  growing  number  of  cashiers  operate  electronic  registers, 
computerized  point-of-sale  registers,  or  computerized  scanning 
systems.     Depending  upon  its  complexity,  a  computerized  system 
may  automatically  calculate  the  necessary  taxes  and  record 
inventory  numbers  and  other  information.     Such  registers  are  re- 
placing less  versatile,  conventional  models  in  many  stores. 
Cashiers  who  work  in  hotels  and  hospitals  use  machines  that 
record  charges  for  telephone,  medical  and  other  services  and  pre- 
pare itemized  bills.     Cashiers  may  also  operate  adding  and 
change-dispensing  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  cashiers  work  indoors,  often  in  small  booths  or  behind 
counters  located  near  store  entrances.     They  may  have  to  stand 
for  long  periods  of  time.     In  some  cases,  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  drafts  in  the  winter  and  considerable  heat  during  the 
summer. 

Employment 

In  1980,   about  1,600,000  persons  worked  as  cashiers.  More 
cashiers  work  in  supermarkets  and  other  foodstores  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  store.     However,  cashiers  are  needed  in  businesses 
and  organizations  of  all  types  of  sizes,   and  many  find  jobs  in 
department  stores,  drugstores,  hardware  stores,   furniture  stores, 
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and  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.     Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters, 
schools  and  hospitals  alsc  employ  a  large  number  of  cashiers. 
Businesses  employing  cashiers  are  located  in  large  cities,  subur- 
ban shopping  centers,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.     The  Federal 
Government  employs  a  small  number,  primarily  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  clubs,  cafeterias,  and  exchanges  on  military  instal- 
lations . 

Opportunities  for  part  time  work  are  very  good.     Nearly  half 
of  all  cashiers  work  part  time;  about  1  in  4  is  a  student. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  prefer  beginning  cashiers  with  high  school  diplo- 
mas.    Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements, 
courses  in  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
business  subjects  are  good  preparation  for  cashier  jobs.  Cashier 
training  is  offered  as  part  of  many  public  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Many  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  for  cashiers.     In  a 
small  firm,  the  beginner  is  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experienced 
worker.     In  large  firms,  cashier  training  programs  often  include 
classroom  instruction  in  the  use  of  electronic  or  computerized 
registers  and  in  other  phases  of  cashier's  jobs.    Many  persons 
enter  cashier  positions  without  significant  prior  work  experi- 
ence.    For  some  jobs,  however,  employers  seek  persons  who  have 
special  skills  or  business  experience,   such  as  typing  or  selling. 
Many  openings,  especially  full  time  positions,  are  filled  by 
promoting  qualified  part  time  workers  already  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Persons  who  want  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  do 
repetitious  work  accurately.     They  need  finger  dexterity,  a  high 
degree  of  eye-hand  coordination,  and  an  aptitude  ror  working  with 
figures.     Because  they  meet  the  public,  cashiers  should  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  able  to  deal  tactfully  and  pleasantly  with 
customers. 

Promotion  opportunities  for  cashiers  tend  to  be  limited. 
However,  the  cashier's  job  affords  a  good  opportunity  to.  learn  an 
employer's  business  and  so  may  serve  as  a  steppingstone  to  a  more 
responsible  job,  such  as  bookkeeper  or  manager.     Cashiers  working 
in  chainstores  and  other  large  retail  businesses,  for  example, 
may'  advance  to  department  or  store  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Many  jqb  openings  for  cashiers  are  expected  through  the 
1980's.     The  occupation  is  large,  and  employment  is  expected  to 
grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupations.     Growth  in 
eating  and  drinking  places,  particularly  in  fast  food  chains,  is 
expected  t.o  bo  especially  rapid.     However,  even  more  openings 


will  occur  as  cashiers  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  leave  the 
labor  force.    Opportunities  for  part-tin.j  employment  are  also 
expected  to  continue  to  be  very  good. 

Employment  of  cashiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  computerized  checkout  systems,  which  are  beginning  to  replace 
cash  registers  in  some  supermarkets.    An  optical  or  magnetic 
scanner  transmits  the  code  number  (Universal  Product  Code-UPC)  of 
each  purchase  to  a  computer  that  is  programmed  to  record  a  des- 
cription and  price  of  the  item,  add  tax,  and  print  out  a  receipt. 
The  computer  also  keeps  track  of  the  store's  inventory  and  places 
orders  with  the  warehouse  when  stock  is  needed.     The  widespread 
adoption  of  automated  checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  and  other 
establishments  is  expected  to  slow  employment  growth  of  cashiers 
and  other  workers.     However,  resistance  from  consumer  and  labor 
groups  may  limit  the  adoption  of  such  systems.     Employment  in  the 
supermarket  industry  is  not  very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the 
economy,  since  people  must  eat  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not. 

Related  Occupations 

Cashiers  pay  or  receive  money  and  keep  account  of  such  ex- 
changes.    Other  workers  with  similar  duties  include  bank  tellers, 
ticket  sellers,  post  office  clerks,  toll  collectors,  sales 
clerks,  and  adding-machine  operators. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Details  about  employment  opportunities  are  available  from 
local  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Gasoline  Service  Station  Attendants  (Automobile  Service 

Station  Attendant) * 
915.467-010 

Nature  of  the  Work 

At  least  once  a  week,  most  of  the  over  145  million  motor 
vehicles  on  the  road  are  driven  into  gasoline  service  stations 
for  fuel  and  service.     Most  need  only  gas  and  a  clean  windshield, 
but  service  station  attendants  check  for  other  things  as  well  in 
order  to  sell  products  and  to  help  owners  keep  their  cars  in  good 
condition. 

Unless  a  driver  is  in  a  hurry,  attendants  usually  check  the 
cil  level  in  the  crankcase  and  the  water  level  in  the  battery  and 
radiator.     If  the  customer  asks,  they  will  also  check  the  air 
pressure  in  the  tires  and  examine  fan  belts,  hoses,  and  other 
parts  for  signs  of  excessive  wear. 

Besides  offering  these  basic  services,  many  stations  also  do 
repair  work  and  stock  replacement  parts  for  often-needed  items 
such  as  batteries,  headlights,  and  windshield  wiper  blades. 
Attendants  sell  and  install  these  parts  and,  in  some  cases,  may 
do  minor  repair  work  such  as  changing  oil,  rotating  tires,  and 
fixing  flat  tires.    Most  of  these  tasks  can  be  done  with  screw- 
drivers, pliers,  wrenches,  and  other  simple  handtools.  Some 
attendants,  called  mechanic-attendants,  perform  more  difficult 
repairs  and  use  more  complex  equipment  including  motor  analyzers 
and  wheel  alignment  machines. 

When  customers  pay  for  their  purchases  or  repair  work, 
attendants  collect  payment  and  make  change  or  prepare  charge 

slips . 

Attendants  also  may  keep  the  service  areas,  building,  and 
restrooms  clean  and  neat.     In  some  stations,  they  help  the  sta- 
tion manager  take  inventory  of  automobile  parts  in  stock,  set  up 
displays,  and  keep  business  records. 

If  a  service  station  provides  emergency  road  service, 
attendants  may  drive  a  tow  truck  to  the  site  of  the  breakdown  to 
"boost"  the  battery,  change  a  flat  tire,  or  do  other  minor 
repairs.     When  they  cannot  repair  the  car  on  the  spot,  they  tow 
it  back  to  the  station. 

Working  Conditions 

Full-time  attendants  work  40  hours  a  week  or  more.  Because 
many  gas  stations  are  open  at  least  12  hours  a  day,  6  days  a 
week,  work  schedules  may  include  evenings,  weekends,  and  holi- 
day:; . 
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Attendants  work  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather.    They  do 
considerable  lifting  and  stooping  and  spend  much  time  on  their 
feet.    Possible  injuries  include  cuts  from  sharp  tools  and  burns 
from  hot  engines. 

For  many  attendants,  however,  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
people,  to  work  on  cars,  and  possibly  to  manage  their  own  service 
station  some  day  more  than  offsets  these  disadvantages.  Also, 
the  opportunity  to  get  part-time  employment  makes  the  job  attrac- 
tive to  many  people. 

Employment 

About  340,000  people  worked  as  gasoline  service  station 
attendants  in  1978.     About  one-third  of  these  were  part-time 
employees.     In  addition  to  attendants,  about  190,000  gasoline 
service  station  managers  and  owners  did  similar  work. 

Service  station  attendants  work  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  size  community,  from  ruraJL  areas  to  the 
largest  cities. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Applicants  for  jobs  as  gasoline  service  station  attendants 
should  have  a  driver's  license,  a  general  understanding  of  how  an 
automobile  works,  and  some  sales  ability.     They  should  be 
friendly,  able  to  speak  well,  and  present  a  generally  neat 
appearance.     They  also  need  self-confidence.     Applicants  should 
know  simple  arithmetic  so  they  can  make  change  quickly  and 
accurately  and  help  keep  business  records.     They  also  should  be 
familiar  with  local  roads,  highways,  and  points  of  interest  to 
direct  customers  and  to  locate  cars  whose  owners  have  called  for 
road  service. 

Many  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates.  A  high  school 
education  usually  is  required  for  those  entering  service  station 
management  training  programs  conducted  by  oil  companies. 

Service  station  attendants  receive  most  of  their  training  on 
the  job,  although  there  are  some  formal  training  programs. 
Trainees  do  relatively  simple  work  at  first,  such  as  cleaning  the 
station,  pumping  gas,  and  cleaning  windshields.     Gradually,  they 
progress  to  more  advanced  work  such  as  performing  preventive 
maintenance,  installing  accessories  on  cars,  and  helping  to  keep 
records.     It  usually  takes  from  several  months  to  a  year  for  a 
beginner  to  become  familiar  with  and  able  to  perform  all  the  jobs 
around  a  service  station. 

Formal  training  programs  for  gasoline  service  station  work 
are  offered  in  many  high  schools.  In  this  curriculum,  students 
in  their  last  2  years  of  high  school  take  business  education 


courses  and  work  part  time  in  gasoline  service  stations,  where 
they  receive  instruction  in  all  phases  of  service  station  work. 

Most  major  oil  companies  conduct  2-  to  8-week  formal  train- 
ing programs  for  service  station  managers.    These  programs 
emphasize  subjects  such  as  simple  automobile  maintenance,  market- 
ing and  business  management. 

Several  avenues  of  advancement  are  open  to  service  station 
attendants.     Additional  training  qualifies  attendants  to  become 
automobile  mechanics;  those  having  business  management  capabili- 
ties may  advance  to  station  manager.    Many  experienced  service 
managers  and  automobile  mechanics  go  into  business  for  themselves 
by  leasing  a  station  from  an  oil  company  or  buying  their  own 
station.     Oil  companies  hire  some  service  station  managers  as 
sales  representatives  or  district  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  gasoline  service  station  attendants  is  expect- 
ed to  decline  through  the  1980' s  due  to  an  anticipated  slow 
growth  in  future  gasoline  consumption  and  the  trend  to  self- 
service  stations.    Numerous  job  openings  are  expected  each  year 
as  workers  retire  or  die.     In  addition,  the  high  turnover  in  this 
relatively  large  occupation  will  result  in  thousands  of  openings 
as  attendants  transfer  to  other  occupations. 

Related  Occupations 

Besides  gasoline  service  station  attendants,  numerous  other 
workers  are  involved  with  the  service  and  maintenance  of  automo- 
biles, including  automobile  body  repairers,  automobile  mechanics, 
automobile  painters,  automobile  service  advisors,  automobile 
washers,  and  industrial  garage  servicers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

For  more  details  about  work  opportunities,  contact  local 
gasoline  service  stations  or  the  local  office  of  the  State 
employment  seivice. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.     Washington:     U.S.  Department  of 

Labor,  1980-81. 
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Cashiers  (Cashier  II)* 
211.462-010 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Supermarkets,  movie  theaters  and  restaurants  are  among  the 
many  businesses  that  employ  cashiers  to  handle  payments  from 
customers.     Most  cashiers  receive  money,  make  change,  fill  out 
charge  forms  and  give  receipts. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  cashiers,  depending  on  their 
place  of  employment,  may  do  other  work  and  have  different  job 
titles.     Those  employed  in  theaters,  for  example,  are  often 
called  box  office  cashiers  or  ticket  sellers.     They  operate 
ticket-dispensing  machines  and  answer  telephone  inquiries. 
Restaurant  -  cashiers,  sometimes  called  cashier  checkers,  may 
handle  reservations  for  meals  and  special  parties,  type  menus,  or 
sell  items  at  the  candy  and  cigarette  counter.     In  supermarkets 
and  other  self-service  stores,  cashiers  known  as  checkout  clerks, 
checkers,  or  grocery  clerks  wrap  or  bag  purchases.    They  also  may 
restock  shelves  and  mark  prices,  rearrange  displays  of  merchan- 
dise, and  take  inventory.     In  many  offices,  cashiers,  known  as 
agency  or  front-office  cashiers,  type,  operate  the  switchboard, 
do  bookkeeping,  and  act  as  receptionists. 

Cashiers  operate  several  types  of  machines.    Many  use  cash 
registers  that  print  the  amount  of  the  sale  on  a  paper  tape.  A 
rapidly  growing  number  of  cashiers  operate  electronic  registers, 
computeri.    ..  point-of-sale  registers,  or  computerized  scanning 
systems,    depending  upon  its  complexity,  a  computerized  system 
may  automatically  calculate  the  necessary  taxes  and  record 
inventory  numbers  and  other  information.     Such  registers  are  re- 
placing less  versatile,  conventional  models  in  many  stores. 
Cashiers  who  work  in  hotels  and  hospitals  use  machines  that 
record  charges  for  telephone,  medical  and  other  services  and  pre- 
pare itemized  bills.     Cashiers  may  also  operate  adding  and 
change-dispensing  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  cashiers  work  indoors,  often  in  small  booths  or  behind 
counters  located  near  store  entrances.     They  may  have  to  stand 
for  long  periods  of  time.     In  some  cases,  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  drafts  in  the  winter  and  considerable  heat  during  the 
summer. 

Employment 

In  1980,  about  1,600,000  persons  worked  as  cashiers.  More 
cashiers  work  in  supermarkets  and  other  foodstores  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  store.     However,  cashiers  are  needed  in  businesses 
and  organizations  of  all  types  of  sizes,  and  many  find  jobs  in 
department  stores,  drugstores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  stores, 
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and  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.     Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters, 
schools  and  hospitals  also  employ  a  large  number  of  cashiers. 
Businesses  employing  cashiers  are  located  in  large  cities,  subur- 
ban shopping  centers,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.     The  Federal 
Government  employs  a  small  number,  primarily  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  clubs,  cafeterias,  and  exchanges  on  military  instal- 
lations . 

Opportunities  for  part  time  work  are  very  good.     Nearly  half 
of  all  cashiers  work  part  time;   about  1  in  4  is  a  student. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications/  and  Advancement 

Employers  prefer  beginning  cashiers  with  high  school  diplo- 
ma's.    Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements, 
courses  in  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
business  subjects  are  good  preparation  for  cashier  jobs.  Cashier 
training  is  offered  as  part  of  many  public  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Many  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  for  cashiers.     In  a 
small  firm,  the  beginner  is  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experienced 
worker.     In  large  firms,  cashier  training  programs  often  include 
classroom  instruction  in  the  use  of  electronic  or  computerized 
registers  and  in  other  phases  of  cashier's  jobs.     Many  persons 
enter  cashier  positions  without  significant  prior  work  experi- 
ence.    For  some  jobs,  however,  employers  seek  persons  who  have 
special  skills  or  business  experience,  such  as  typing  or  selling. 
Many  openings,  especially  full  time  positions,  are  filled  by 
promoting  qualified  part  time  workers  already  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Persons  who  want  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  do 
repetitious  work  accurately.     They  need  finger  dexterity,  a  high 
degree  of  eye-hand  coordination,  and  an  aptitude  for  working  with 
figures.     Because  they  meet  the  public,  cashiers  should  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  able  to  deal  tactfully  and  pleasantly  with 
customers . 

Promotion  opportunities  for  cashiers  tend  to  be  limited. 
However,  the  cashier's  job  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  an 
employer's  business  and  so  may  serve  as  a ' steppingstone  to  a  more 
responsible  job,  such  as  bookkeeper  or  manager.     Cashiers  working 
in  chainstores  and  other  large  retail  businesses,   for  example, 
may  advance  to  department  or  store  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Many  job  openings  for  cashiers  are  expected  through  the 
1980's.     The  occupation  is  large,  and  employment  is  expected  to 
grow  taste:   than  the  average  for  all  occupations.     Growth  in 
eating  and  drinking  places,  particularly  in  fast  food  chains,  is 
expected  tj  be  especially  rapid.     However,  even  more  openings 
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will  occur  as  cashiers  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  leave  the 
labor  force.    Opportunities  for  part-time  employment  are  also 
expected  to  continue  to  be  very  good. 

Employment  of  cashiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  computerized  checkout  systems,  which  are  beginning  to  replace 
cash  registers  in  some  supermarkets.    An  optical  or  magnetic 
scanner  transmits  the  code  number  (Universal  Product  Code-UPC)  of 
each  purchase  to  a  computer  that  is  programmed  to  record  a  des- 
cription and  price  of  the  item,  add  tax,  and  print  out  a  receipt. 
The  computer  also  keeps  track  of  the  store's  inventory  and  places 
orders  with  the  warehouse  when  stock  is  needed.     The  widespread 
adoption  of  automated  checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  and  other 
establishments  is  expected  to  slow  employment  rrrowth  of  cashiers 
and  other  workers.     However,  resistance  from  consumer  and  labor 
groups  may  limit  the  adoption  cf  such  systems.    Employment  in  the 
supermarket  industry  is  not  very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the 
economy,  since  people  must  eat  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not. 

Related  Occupations 

Cashiers  pay  or  receive  money  and  keep  account  of  such  ex- 
changes.    Other  workers  with  similar  duties  include  bank  tellers, 
ticket  sellers,  post  office  clerks,  toll  collectors,  sales 
clerks,  and  adding-machine  operators. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Details  about  employment  opportunities  are  available  from 
local  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service. 


*Occupat ional  Out  look  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81".' 
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HOTEL/MOTEL  LODGING 


Bellhops  and  Bell  Captains  (Bellhop)* 

324.677-010 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Bellhops  carry  baggage  for  hotel  and  motel  guests  and  escort 
them  to  their  rooms  on  arrival.     When  showing  new  guests  to  their 
rooms,  bellhops  make  sure  everything  in  the  room  is  in  order  and 
may  offer  information  about  valet  services,  restaurant  hours,  or 
other  hotel  services.     Bellhops  also  run  errands  for  guests  and 
may  relieve  elevator  operators  or  switchboard  operators  in 
smaller  properties. 

Large  and  medium-sized  hotels  employ  bell  captains  to  super- 
vise the  service  staff.     They  plan  work  assignments,  record  the 
hours  each  bellhop  is  on  duty,  and  train  new  employees.  Bell 
captains  take  care  of  any  unusual  requests  guests  may  make  and 
handle  any  complaints  regarding  the  department.     If  a  bellhop  is 
unavailable,  they  sometimes  help  arriving  or  departing  guests. 
In  1980,  about  21,000  persons  worked  as  bellhops  or  bell 
captains . 

A  few  hotels  have  large  service  departments  and  employ 
superintendents  of  service  to  supervise  bell  captains  and  bell- 
hops, elevator  operators,  doorkeepers  and  washroom  attendants. 

Working  Conditions 

Since  hotels  are  open  around  the  clock,  night  and  weekend 
work  is  common.     While  bellhops  work  on  shifts,  fewer  employees 
work  the  night  shift  than  the  day  shifts. 

The  job  can  sometimes  be  quite  strenuous,  as  bellhops  often 
must  stand  for  long  periods  and  carry  heavy  baggage.     Also,  bell- 
hops must  work  quickly  and  under  pressure  when  several  patrons 
require  service  at  once.     The  job  can  be  particularly  hectic 
around  checkout  time. 


Employment 

Bellhops  and  bell  captains  generally  work  in  large  hotels 
and  motels.     Many  jobs  are  found  along  major  interstate  highways, 
in  or  around  major  metropolitan  areas  and  resort  and  recreation 
areas.     Convention  centers  in  major  convention  cities  provide  a 
large  number  of  jobs  for  bellhops  and  bell  captains.  Tradition- 
ally, bellhops  have  been  excellent  sources  of  part-time  jobs, 
however,   this  is  less  true  today  than  in  past  years. 

Training,  Other  Q uali f ications  and  Advancement 

A  high  school  education  is  nut  essential   tor  work  as  a  bell- 
hop, but  it  does  increase  the  chances  for  promotion  to  a  job  as 
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desk  clerk  or  reservation  clerk.  Frequently,  hotels  promote 
elevator  operators  to  bellhop  positions. 


Because  bellhops  have  frequent  contact  with  guests,  they 
must  be  neat,  tactful,  and  courteous.    A  knowledge  of  the  local 
area  is  an  asset  because  guests  often  ask  about  local  tourist 
attractions,  restaurants,  and  transportation  services. 

Bellhops  can  advance  to'  bell  captain  and  then  to  superin- 
tendent of  service,  but  opportunities  are  limited. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  bellhops  is  expected  to  grow  more  slowly  than 
the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980 's.     Most  open- 
ings will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  transfer  to 
other  occupations,  die  or  retire. 

Although  many  motels  now  offer  services  similar  to  those  of 
a  hotel  and  employ  bellhops,  the  growing  popularity  of  economy., 
motels  that  offer  only  basic  services  is  expected  to  limit 
employment  growth.     New  workers  will  have  better  opportunities  in 
motels  and  small  hotels  because  the  large  luxury  hotels  prefer  to 
hire  experienced  workers.     Seasonal  job  opportunities  will  be 
available  in  resort  areas  Where  hotels  and  rotels  are  open  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Related  Occupations 

Bellhops  and  bell  captains  do  most  of  their  work  in  a  fast- 
paced,  hectic  setting;  usually  in  large  hotels  or  resorts.  Other 
workers  who  perform  similar  jobs  are  baggage  porters,  skycaps, 
and  doorkeepers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

For  information  on  job  opportunities  for  bellhops,  contact 
the  personnel  offices  of  hotels  in  your  area  and  the  nearest 
office  of  the  State  employment  service. 


*Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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Hotel  Front  Office  Clerks   (Hotel  Clerk)* 

238.362-010 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Handling  room  reservations,  greeting  guests,  issuing  keys 
and  collecting  payments  are  among  the  duties  performed  by  hotel 
and  motel  front  office  clerks.     Because  many  smaller  hotels  ana 
motels  ..-equire  minimal  staffs,  the  front  office  clerk  may  also 
function  as  a  bookkeeper,  cashier,  or  telephone  operator.  Large 
hotels,  however,  usually  employ  several  front  office  clerks  to 
perform  various  services,  such  as  receiving  mail,  providing 
information  or  issuing  keys.     About  80,000  persons  worked  as 
front  office  clerks  in  1980. 

Room  or  desk  clerks  assign  rooms  to  guests  and  answer 
questions  about  hotel  services,  checkout  time,  or  parking 
facilities.     In  assigning  rooms,  they  must  consider  guests'  pre- 
ferences while  trying  to  maximize  hotel  revenues.     These  clerks 
fill  out  gu. sts'   registration  forms  and  sometimes  collect  pay- 
ments.    Room  clerks  are  always  in  the  public  eye  and,  through 
their  attitude  and  behavior,  greatly  influence  guest's  impres- 
sions and  promote  a  hotel's  reputation. 

Reservation  clerks  record  written  or  telephoned  requests  for 
rooms,  prepare  registration  forms,  and  notify  room  clerks  of 
guest's  arrival  times. 

Rack  clerks  keep  records  of  room  assignments  to  advise 
housekeepers,  telephone  operators,  and  maintenance  workers  that 
rooms  are  occupied. 

Working  Condition s 

Since  hotels  are  open  around  the  clock,  night  and  weekend 
work  is. common.     While  hotel  clerks  work  on  shifts,  fewer 
employees  worK  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

Hotel   olciks  sometimes  must;  stand  for  prolonged  periods  of 
tune.     Ti.  y  l!My  oxperience  the  stress  of  dealing  with  irate 
patrons.     The    job  can  be  particularly  hectic  around  checkout 
time . 
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Hotel    front   nt  « iro  clerks  generally  work  in  large  hotels  and 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  usually  select  high  school  graduates  who  have  some 
clerical  aptitude  as  front  office  clerks.    A  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping is  helpful  for  work  in  a  smaller  hotel  or  on  the  night 
shift,  because  clerks  often  have  a  wider  range  o.    duties  under 
these  circumstances.     Occasionally,  employees  in  other  hotel 
occupations,  such  as  bellhops  or  elevator  operators,  may  be 
promoted  to  front  office  jobs. 

Newly  hired  workers  usually  begin  as  mail,  information  or 
key  clerks  and  receive  their  training  on  the  job.     The  training 
period  is  usually  brief  and  includes  an  explanation  of  the  job's 
duties  and  information  about  the  hotel,  such  as  room  locations 
and  services  offered.     Once  on  the  job,  they  receive  help  and 
supervision  from  tjie  assistant  manager  or  an  experienced  front 
office  worker,     jome  clerks  may  need  additional  training  in  data 
processing  or  office  machine  operation  because  of  the  increased 
use  of  computerized  front  office  systems. 

A  presentable  appearance,  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner, 
and  a  desire  to  help  people  are  important  traits  for  front  office 
clerks.     Another  attribute  helpful  for  work  in  larger  hotels  or 
resorts  that  cater  to  a  diverse  clientele  is  the  ability  to  speak 
a  foreign  language. 

In  the  past,  front  office  personnel  frequently, have  made  the 
transition  to  management  positions.     Most  hotels  promote  front 
office  workers  from  within  so  that  a  key  or  mail  clerk  may  be 
promoted  to  room  clerk,  then  to  assistant  front  office  manager, 
and  later  to  front  office  manager.    Although  a  college  background 
is  generally  not  required  for  front  office  work,  it  is  an  asset 
for  advancement  to  management.     Clerks  may  also  improve  their 
opportunities  for  promotion  by  taking  home  or  group  study  courses 
in  hotel  management  sUch  an  those  sponsored  by  the  Educational 
.Institute  of  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  front  office  clerks  is  expected  to  grow  about 
as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980' s  as 
additional  hotels  and  morels  are  built  and  chain  franchise  opera- 
tior     spread.     Employment  growth,  however,  will  be  limited  by  the 
use  of  computerized  front  office  systems  in  most  hotel  and  motel 
chains.     Most  job  openings  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace 
workers  who  transfer  to  other  occupations,  die,  or  retire. 
Seasonal  job  opportunities  will  be  available  in  resort  establish- 
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Re lated  Occupations 

Hotel  front  office  clerks  are  often  the  first  employee  cus- 
tomers deal  wi th ,   and  it  is  important  that  they  leave  customers 
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with  a  good  impression.  Other  workers  who  are  also  responsible 
for  giving  a  good  first  impression  are  receptionists,  hosts  and 
hostesses,  and  sales  clerks. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  on  careers  and  scholarships  in  the  lodging 
industry  may  be  obtained  from  The  American  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association,  -888  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

For  a  directory  of  colleges  and  other  schools  offering  pro- 
grams and  courses  in  hospitality  education,  write  to:    Council  on 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Institutional  Education,  Human  Development 
Building,  Room  118,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


v. 


"Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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Packager,  Hand  (Packer)* 
*  920.587-018 

Nature  of  the i Work' 

Packers  package  materials  and  products  for  handling  and 
shipping.    They  clean,  line  and/or  pad  crates  and  cartons  and 
wrap  protective  materials  around  products.    Packers  may  also  pour 
products  into  containers  or  fill  containers  from  spouts  or 
chutes.    They  are  responsible  for  weighing  containers  and 
adjusting  quantity.    Packers  close,  seal,  mail  or  glue  packages 
and  attach  labels  or  tags.    They  also  inspect  crates,  cartons  and 
other  containers  and  record  data  and  information  on  packages. 
They  may  be  responsible  for  reporting  shortages,  damage  and  stock 
discrepancies. 

Packers  may  start,  stop  and  adjust  speed  of  conveyors.  They 
may  perform  their  duties  in  conjunction  with  other  responsibi- 
lities, such  as  a  final  assembler,  order  selector,  or  materials 
handler. 

Working  Conditions 

Packers  may  have  to  work  on  their  feet  for  long  hours,  many 
times  in  one  place.    They  generally  work  indoors  in  safe,  clean, 
pleasant  surroundings,  however,  they  may  be  required  to  work  in 
less  clean  areas  depending  on  the  product  and  type  of  packing 
procedures  used.    Because  of  modern  equipment  used  in  handling 
products,  they  are  not  generally  required  to  lift  heavy  objects. 
They  may  be  expected  to  operate  machines,  equipment  and 
conveyors . 

Employment 

Packers  may  work  in  shipping  departments  of  manufacturing 
firms,  warehouses  or  in  major  distribution  centers.    They  may 
work  with  other  workers  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  break 
larger  shipments  into  smaller  orders  and  prepare  them  for  ship- 
ping.    They  work  very  closely  with  material  handlers,  order 
selectors  and  assemblers.    Most  jobs,  are  in  major  warehouses  and 
distribution  centers. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Packers  are  generally  expected  to  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, however,  some  are  employed  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma.     Most  of  the  skills  will  be  learned  on  the  job.  They 
need  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  things  and  finger  dexterity. 

With  experience,  additional  preparation  and  training  packers 
may  move  to  other  jobs  in  warehouses  and  distribution  centers. 
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They  may  ajLso  have  the  opportunity  to  move  up  to  supervisory  and 
management  level  positions.    Promotions  come  to  people  who  apply 
themselves  and  work  hard. 
Job  Outlook 

All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in  retail 
business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  through  the  1980' s.    A  strong  economy  and  -the 
introduction  of  new  products  and  expanded  markets  should  con- 
tribute to  sustained  growth  in  this  area.    Increased  growth  of 
foreign  experts  and  imports  should  contribute  to  continued  need 
for  workers  in  this  field. 

Related  Occupations 

Related  occupations  which  are  available  to  packers  are 
materials  handlers,  order  selectors,  assemblers,  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks,  and  stockpersons.    They  may  advance  to  super- 
visory positions  such  as  shipping  supervisors,  warehouse  super- 
visors and  stockroom  supervisors.    They  may  also  move  into  inside 
or  outside  selling  positions  and  route  salespeople.. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  local  businesses 
employing  packers  and  warehouse  personnel.    Information  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service.    Other  information  may  be  obtained  from  publications  of 
major  publishing  companies  in  the  field. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81 .  111-46 
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.  ^Laborer,  Stores  (Marker)* 
922.687-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Markers  are  involved  in  marking  merchandise  once  it  has  been 
received  into  the  warehouse.    They  may  open  cartons,  boxes, 
crates  and  the  like,  check  the  order  number  or  stock  number,  and 
make  sure  that  the  merchandise  is  correct.    They  check  prices 
against  information  taken  from  the  purchase  order  previously 
prepared  by  the  buyer.    They  clearly  and  accurately  prepare  and 
mark  prices  and  other  information  on  merchandise.    Markers  use 
price  marking  machines  and  shoplifting  water  machines  that  print 
information  on  tickets  and  labels.    In  warehouses,  cases  of  mer- 
chandise are  often  marked  with  case  labels.    Markers  need  an 
aptitude  for  working  with  data  and  mathematical  figures,  an 
ability  to  read,  and  be  attentive  to  details.    They  must  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  concern  for  accuracy.    They  must  be 
able  to  work  with  invoices  and  understand  pricing  policies  and 
procedures. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  jobs  are  inside  and  require  little  lifting  of  heavy 
objects,  however,  they  may  be  required  to  move  products  around  in 
the  stockroom  or  to  the  sales  floor  in  order  to  mark  the  items. 
In  major  self-service  or  warehouse  types  of  retail  stores,  mark- 
ing may  be  done  on  the  sales  floor.    Working  hours  are  related  to 
the  business  hours  of  the  store,  however,  markers  may  be  required 
to  work  late  at.  night  after  the  business  closes. 

Employment 

Markers  work  in  bot!^  retail  and  wholesale  trades.    They  work 
closely  with  the  shipping  and  receiving  clerks,  stockpersons  and 
in  fact,  may  combine  these  jobs  with  their  major  duties  in  other 
positions.    Jobs  are  generally  located  in  stockrooms  or  ware- 
houses, however,  most  jobs  are  in  major  department  stores  and 
other  retail  distribution  centers. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Markers  are  generally  required  to  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion.   They  should  have  an  aptitude  for  data  and  be  able  to 
understand  numerical  calculations.    Most  of  the  job  skills  are 
learned  on  the  job  and  through  training  programs.    Many  learn 
their  jobs  while  working  in  cooperative  training  programs  while 
attending  high  school  or  college.     Their  job  may  be  combined  with 
ulhei  j oL  t j. ties  in  sinall  businesses. 

Markers  can  move  from  warehousing  and  stockroom  jobs  to 
other  positions  within  the  organization.     They  may  move  into 


buying  or  retail  selling.    Many  opportunities  have  become  avail- 
able in  recent  years  in  wholesaling  and  other  jobs  in  warehous- 
ing. 

Job  Outlook 

All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in  the 
retailing  business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area" 
should  continue  to  grow  through  the  1980' s.    Some  of  the  growth 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  present  workers ^Who  retire, 
die,  or  leave  the  job  for  other  reasons.    However,  a  strong 
economy,  expansion  of  new  products  and  specialization  in  this 
area  will  contribute  to  this  growth.    The  increased  volume  of 
retail  sales  will  demand  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  employees 
working  as  markers  in  wholesaling  and  retailing  positions. 

Related  Occupations 

Occupations  related  to  the  marker's  job  are  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks,  stockpersons,  stockroom  supervisors,  shipping 
and  receiving  managers ,j  sales  personnel  and  buyers.    Many  markers 
may  jointly  perform  tasks  in  these  occupations  while  performing 
their  duties  as  markers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

"~ r 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  all  kinds  of 
local  businesses  that  employ  markers,  i.e.,  department  stores, 
building  materials  centers  and  apparel  stores.    The**  local  office 
of  the  State  employment  service  may  be  able  to  provide  additional 
information. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Laborer,  Stores  (Material  Handler)* 
922.687-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Material  handlers  are  involved  in  moving  products  safely  in 
and  out  of  the  warehouse,  moving  products  from  place  to  place 
within  the  warehouse ,  and  storing  them  properly.    Much  of  the 
work  involved  in  materials  handling  is  done  mechanically,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  jobs  in  this  area  requiring  physical 
strength.    Despite  this,  most  of  the  jobs  are  the  kind  that  re- 
quire decisions  to  be  made  that  cannot  be  done,  by  machines. 
Material  handlers  do  not  meet  customers  directly  but  they  play  an 
important  part  in  meeting  customer  needs  by  efficiently  moving 
merchandise  through  the  distribution  process.. 

Generally,  material  handlers  must  have  the  ability  to 
operate  forklifts,  skids,  dollies,  conveyors  and  other  equipment 
and  know  how  to  stack  merchandise  on  pallets,  shelves  and  other 
crates  safely.    More  recently,  the  job  of  material  handler  has 
been  influenced  by  computers  and  technological  developments. 
Despite  this,  material  handlers  still  load,  unload,  and  move 
merchandise  to  or  from  storage  areas.    They  may  open  cartons  and 
containers,  count  or  weigh  materials  and  record  information  on 
forms. 

Working  Conditions  " 

Material  handlers  may  work  indoors  or  out  of  doors  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  business,  kind  of  products  and  type  of 
storage  area.    While  some  products,  such  as  building  materials, 
are  stored  outside ,  most  are  found  inside  of  warehouse  faci- 
lities.   Many  of  the  facilities  are  climate  controlled  and 
provide  excellent  working  conditions. 

'New  types  of  equipment  for  lifting,  moving  and  handling 
materials  have  virtually  eliminated  the  need  for  physical 
strength  in  lifting  and  moving  objects. 

Employment 

Material  handlers  may  work  in  large  or  small  independent 
warehouses  or  in  major  distribution  centers.    Many  times  they  are 
employed  within  manufacturing  plants,  adjacent  yard's  or  other 
storage  areas.     They  are  tied  very  closely  to  wholesalers  who  may 
buy,  store  and  resell  products.     Retailers  may  use  material 
handlers  in  stockrooms  or  in  moving  merchandise  from  a  receiving 
stockroom  to  a  retail  floor  area.     Examples  of  such  firing  may 
range  from  the  apparel  business  to  building  materials  and  hard- 
ware centers.     Self-service  businer>ses  rely  heavily  upon  material 
handlers.    Jobs  may  be  more  readily  available  in  or  near  major 
urban  areas  and  large  cities  than  in  rural  areas. 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications ,  and  Advancement 

Material  handlers  are  generally  expected  to  have  a  high 
school  education,  however,  some  are  employed  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma.    Many  of  the  skills  will  be  learned  on  the 
job.    They  need  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  things  since  they 
will  be  working  with  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
moving  merchandise  within  the  warehouse,  into  the  warehouse,  and 
out  of  the  warehouse. 

Individuals  may  move  from  warehousing  jobs  to  other  posi- 
tions in  the  warehouse.    They  may  also  move  up  to  supervisory  and 
management  positions  within  the  warehouse.    Promotions  come  tp 
people  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  put  in  the  time  and 
effort  to  learn  to  do  their  job  well. 

Job  Outlook 


All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in  re- 
tailing business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area 
should  continue  to  grow  through  the  1980' s.    Some  of  the  growth 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  present  workers  who  retire, 
die  or  leave  the  job  for  other  reasons.    However,  a  strong 
economy,  introduction  of  new  products,  and  specialization  in  this 
area  will  contribute  to  this  growth.    The  increased  volume  of 
foreign  imports  will  also  continue  to  require  increased  numbers 
of  all  kinds  of  warehouse  employees,  including  material  handlers. 

Related  Occupations 

Related  occupations  which  are  available  to  material  handlers 
are  packers,  order  selectors,  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  and 
stockpersons.    They  may  advance  to  supervisory  personnel  such  as 
shipping  supervisors,  warehouse  supervisors  or  managers  and 
stockroom  supervisors.     If  they  are  working  for  either  retail  or 
wholesale  firms,  they  move  into  outside  sales,  retail  sales  or 
buying.    Due  to  the  close  proximity  to  the  transportation  indus- 
try, they  may  also  find  jobs  as  drivers,  dispatchers  and  route 
salespeople. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  local  businesses 
employing  material  handlers  and  warehousing  firms  in  the  com- 
munity.    Information  may  also  be  available  in  the  local  office  of 
the  State  employment  service.    Valuable  resources  may  be  obtained 
from  major  publishing  companies  in  the  field. 
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Laborer,  Stores  (Order  Selector)* 
922.687-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Since  much  of  the  work  involved  in  running  the  warehouse  is 
now  being  done  mechanically,  the  number  of  jobs  requiring  lifting 
and  handling  merchandise  has  been  reduced  even  though  the  need 
for  warehouse  employees  has  increased.    Most  of  the  jobs  left  are 
for  workers  who  can  make  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  machines 
cannot  make.    They  do  not  meet  the  customers  directly  but  con- 
tribute to  the  distribution  process  of  goods  to  the  ultimate 
customer.    There  are  several  career  level  warehouse  jobs  for  such 
positions  as  order  selectors,  packers,  and  receiving,  shipping, 
and  stock  clerks. 

The  order  selector  selects  merchandise  from  the  warehouse 
according  to  specific  customer  orders.    The  order  selector  needs 
an  aptitude  for  data,  a  concern  for  accuracy,  and  attention  to 
detail.    The  individual  must  be  conscientious,  alert  to  details 
and  do  their  work  well.    Order  selectors  may  have  to  work  with 
machines,  exhibit  good  coordination,  have  a  sense  of  responsibi- 
lity and  concern  for  physical  safety  conditions.    Some  warehouse 
work  still  requires  good  health  and  ability  to  lift  heavy  objects 
even  though  much  of  this  is  done  by  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Order  selectors  may  work  indoors  or  out  of  doors  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  business,  kind  of  products  and  the  type  of 
storage  area.    While  some  products,  such  as  building  materials, 
are  stored  outside,  most  are  found  inside  major  warehouse  facili- 
ties.   Many  of  these  facilities  are  climate  controlled  and 
provide  excellent  working  conditions.    New  types  of  equipment  for 
lifting  and  moving  heavy  objects  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
need  for  physical  strength. 

Employment 

Order  selectors  work  in  stockrooms,  warehouses  and  major 
distribution  centers.    Most  job  opportunities  may  be  found  in  or 
near  major  cities  and  urban  areas.     Since  warehouses  no  longer 
require  rail  access,  many  of  the  facilities  requiring  order 
selectors  may  be  found  in  the  more  urban  locations  surrounding 
the  city  rather  than  in  inner  city  areas. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Generally,  order  selectors  are  required  to  have  a  high 
school  education,  however,  occasionally  some  are  hired  with  less 
than  a  high  school  d-'ploma.     They  need  an  aptitude  for  data,  a 
concern  for  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail.     Most  of  the  job 
skills  may  be  learned  on  the  job  or  through  training  programs. 
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Individuals  can  move  from  warehousing  jobs  to  positions  as 
sales  or  buying,  or  they  may  move  up  to  higher  level  jobs  in 
warehousing  and  wholesaling.    Promotions  in  warehousing  come  to 
people  who  are  willing  to  put  in  the  time  and  effort  needed  to 
learn  the  job.    In  large  corporations,  it  is  possible  to  become  a 
general  manager  of  -  a  warehouse,  working  directly  under  the 
president. 

Job  Outlook 

All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in 
retailing  business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area 
should  continue  to  grow  through  the  1980 's.    Some  of  the  growth 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  present  workers  who  retire, 
die,-  or  leave  the  job  for  other  reasons.    However,  a  strong 
economy,  expansion  of  new  products  and  specialization  in  this 
.  area  will  contribute  to  this  growth.    The  increased  volume  of 
foreign  imports  will  also  continue  to  require  increased  numbers 
of  all  kinds  of  warehouse  employees  including  order  selectors. 

Related  Occupations 

Order  selectors  may  also  find  jobs  in  other  related  jobs, 
such  as  packers,  order  fillers,  shipping  and  receiving  clerks, 
material  handlers  and  stockpersons.    With  experience  and  addi- 
tional preparation,  one  might  move  into  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment positions  in  warehouses,  stockrooms  and  distribution 
centers.    Newer  jobs  such  as  palletizer  operators  and  dispatchers 
using  automated  equipment  and  consoles  have  become  available  in 
the  more  recent  years. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  regarding  order  selectors  may  be 
obtained  from  local  catalog  order  outlets,  distribution  centers 
and  warehouses.    The  local  office  of  the  State  employment  service 
may  provide  additional  information. 
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Laborer,  Stores  (Stockperson) * 
922.687-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Keeping  track  of  supplies  and  equipment  is  important  in  all 
kinds  of  businesses.    Well-balanced  inventories  and  accurate 
recordkeeping  help  prevent  production  slowdowns  and  lost  sales. 

Stock  clerks  control  the  flow  of  supplies  in  and  out  of 
stockrooms.    They  receive,  unpack,  and  store  incoming  merchandise 
or  material,    when  necessary,  they  report  damaged  or  spoiled 
goods.    They  also  issue  equipment  and  supplies;  keep  track  of  the 
number  of  items  in  storage;  and  reorder  things  that  are  in  short 
supply,    on  outgoing  orders,  they  may  check  the  items  for  quality 
and  quantity  and  sometimes  make  minor  repairs  or  adjustments. 

Materials  are  stored  in  bins,  on  the  floor,  or  on  shelves 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  stockroom.    Stock  clerks  organize 
and  mark,  items  with  identifying  codes  or  prices  so  that  inven- 
tories can  be  located  quickly  and  easily.    They  keep  records  of 
items  entering  or  leaving  the  stockroom.    Sometimes  they  label, 
pack,  crate,  or  address  goods  for  delivery. 

Stock  clerks  working  in  small  firms  also  may  perform  various 
duties  usually  handled  by  shipping  and  receiving  clerks.  In 
large  firms  with  specialized  jobs,  inventory  clerks  periodically 
count  items  on  hand  and  make  reports  showing  stock  balances. 
Procurement  clerks  work  in  factories  and  prepare  orders  for  the 
purchas.  ,  of  new  equipment. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  stock  clerks  usually  work  in  relatively  clean, 
heated,  and  well-lighted  areas,  workers  are  on  their  feet  much  of 
the  day.    The  job  involves  considerable  bending  and  lifting. 

Working  conditions  may  vary  depending  on  the  items  they 
handle.     For  example,  stock  clerks  who  handle  refrigerated  goods 
will  spend  some  time  in  cold  storage  rooms.     Those  who  handle 
construction  materials  such  as  bricks  and  lumber  must  do  much 
walking  and  climbing  to  note  the  condition  and  quantity  of  items. 

Employment 

About  507,000  persons  worked  as  stock  clerks  in  1978.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  worked  in  factories,  wholesale  firms,  and 
retail  stores.    Others  were  employed  by  airlines,  government 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  organizations  that  keep 
large  quantities  of  goods  on  hand.     Jobs  for  stock  clerks  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  most  work  in  urban  areas 
where  factories,  warehouses,  and  stores  are  concentrated. 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications ,  and  Advancement 

Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements  for 
beginning  stock  clerks,  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates. 
Reading  and  writing  skills  and  a  basic  knowledge  of  mathematics 
are  necessary;  typing  and  filing. abilities  also  are  helpful. 
Good  health,  especially  good  eyesight,  is  important.  Generally, 
those  who  handle  jewelry,  liquor,  or  drugs  must  be  bonded. 

Stock  clerks  usually  receive  on-the-job  training.  New 
workers  begin  with  simple  tasks  such  as  counting  and  ma-king 
stock.    Ba3ic  responsibilities  of  the  job  usually  are  learned 
within  several  weeks.    As  they  progress,  stock  clerks  learn  to 
keep  records  of  incoming  and  outgoing  supplies.    In  small  firms, 
stock  clerks  may  advance  to  sales  positions  or  become  assistant 
buyers  or  purchasing  agents.    In  large  firms,  stf>ck  clerks  can 
advance  to  more  responsible  stock  handling  jobs^such  as  invoice 
clerk,  stock  control  clerk,  or  procurement  clerk.    A  few  may  be 
*    promoted  to  warehouse  manager.    This  job  involves  a  wide  range  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  normally  requires  extensive  stock 
room  experience  and  additional  education. 

,  Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  stock  clerks  is  expected  to  increase  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980's. 
Stock  clerks  will  not  experience  the  rapid  employment  growth  pro- 
jected for  office  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries  or  bank 
clerks,  however.    Growth  will  be  slower  than  in  other  clerical 
occupations  largely  because  so  many  stock  clerks  work  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade,  industry  sectors  that  are  among  the  slowest 
growing  in  the  economy.    Further,  employment  of  stock  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.    Computers  are  used  for 
inventory  control  in  many  concerns,  and  automated  storage  systems 
have  reduced  the  need  for  frequent  shifting  of  stock  by  hand* 
Nevertheless,  many  job  openings  for  stock  clerks  will  occur  each 
year  as  employment  rises  and  as  workers  die,  retire  or  transfer 
to  other  jobs. 

In  large  companies,  people  who  apply  for  entry  level, 
unskilled  work  may  be  placed  in  stock  clerk  positions.  Employers 
generally  fill  such  jobs  quickly.     Individuals  who  specifically 
seek  work  as  a  stock  clerk  therefore  may  have  to  apply  at  a 
number  of  concerns  to  find  employment. 

Related  Occupations 

Other  workers  also  handle,  organize,  and  store  materials  for 
a  company.  Among  these  are  order  fillers,  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks,  material  clerks,  distributing  clerks,  and  routing  clerks. 
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Sources  of  Additional  Information 


See  the  section  on  clerical  occupations  for  sources  of 
additional  information. 
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Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks  (Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks)* 

222.387-050 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  keep  track  of  goods  trans- 
ferred between  businesses  and  their  customers  and  suppliers.  In 
small  companies,  one  clerk  may  record  all  shipments  sent  out  and 
received;  in  laicsr  companies,  a  number  of  clerks  take  care  of 
this  recordkeeping . 

Shipping  clerks  are  responsible  for  all  shipments  leaving- a 
business  place.    Before  goods  are  sent  to  a  customer,  these 
clerks  check  to  be  sure  the  order  has  been  filled  correctly,  and 
may  fill  the  order  themselves.    They  obtain  merchandise  from  the 
stockroom  and  wrap  it  or  pack  it  in  ship;  '      containers*  Clerks 
also  put  addresses  and  other  identifying  information  on  packages, 
look  up  and  compute  either  freight  or  postal  rates,  and  record 
the  weight  and  cost  of  each  shipment.    They  also  may  prepare  in- 
voices and  furnish  information  r,s  out  shipments  to  another  part  of 
the  company,  such  as  the  accounting  department.    Once  a  shipment 
is  checked  and  ready  to  go,  shipping  clerks  may  move  it  to  the 
shipping  dock  and  direct  its  loading  into  trucks  according  to  its 
destination.    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  in  small  businesses 
may  perform  some  stock  clerk  duties. 

When  shipments  arrive,  receiving  clerks  perform  tasks 
similar  to  those  of  shipping  clerks.    They  determine  whether 
their  employer's  orders  have  been  correctly  filled  by  verifying 
incoming  shipments  against  the  original  order  and  the  accompany- 
ing bill  of  lading  or  invoice.    They  record  the  shipmient  and  the 
condition  of  its  contents.    Clerks  also  arrange  for  adjustments 
with  shippers  whenever  merchandise  is  lost  or  damaged.    The  job 
may  also  include  routing  or  moving  shipments  to  the.  proper  de- 
partment, warehouse  section,  or  stockroom  and  providing  infor- 
mation that  is  needed  to  compute'  inventories. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  generally  work  in 
warehouses  or  in  shipping  and  receiving  rooms,  they  ..may  spend 
considerable  time  on  the  outside  loading  platforms.  Workplaces  , 
often  are  large,  unpartitioned  areas  that  may  be  drafty,  cold, 
and  littered  with  packing  materials. 

Most  "lerKF.  have  to  stand  for  long  periods  while  they  check 
merchandj    '.     Locating  numbers  and  descriptions  on  cartons  often 
requires  a  great  deal  of  bending,  stooping,  and  stretching. 
Also,  under  the  pressure  of  getting  shipments  moved  on  time, 
clerks  sometimes  may  help  load  or  unload  materials  in  the  ware- 
house. 
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Night  work  and  overtime,  including  work  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  may  be  necessary  when  shipments  have  been 
unduly  delayed  or  when  materials  are  needed  immediately  on  pro- 
duction lines.    Most- shipping  and  receiving  clerks  receive  time 
and  one-half  for  work  over -40  hours. 

Employment 

About  461,000  persons  worked  as  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks  in  1978.    More  than  half  worked  in  factories  and  about 
one-third  were  employed  by  wholesale  houses  or  retail  stores. 
Although  jobs  for  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  are  found 
throughout  the  country,  most  clerks  work  in  urban  areas,  where 
many  factories  and  wholesale  houses  are  located. 

Training,  other  Qualif icationg .  and  Advancement 

High  school  graduates  are  preferred  for  beginning  jobs  in 
shipping  and  receiving  departments.    Business  arithmetic;  typing, 
and  other  high  *chool  business  subjects  arc;  helpful.    The  ability 
to  wrice  legibly  and  keep  orderly  records  is  important.  Depend- 
ability and  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  firm's  products  and 
business  activities  are  other  qualities  that  employers  seek.  In 
addition,  Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be  able  to  work 
under  close  supervision  at  repetitive  tasks. 

New  employees  usually  are  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experi- 
enced worker  .    As  part  of  their  training,  they  often  file,  check 
addresses,  attach  labels,  and  check  items  included  in  shipments. 
As  clerks  gain  experience,  they  may  be  assigned  tasks  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  independent  judgment,  such  as  handling  problems  with 
damaged  merchandise,  'or  supervising  other  workers  in  shipping  or 
receiving  rooms. 

A  job  as  a  shipping  or  receiving  clerk  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  new  workers  in  a  firm  to  learn  about  their  company's 
products  and  business  practices.     Some  clerks  may  be  promoted  to 
head  shipping  or  receiving  clerk,  warehouse  manager,  or  purchas- 
ing agent.    Very  experienced  workers  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  shipping  and  receiving"  may  enter  related  fields  such  as 
industrial  traffic  management. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  is  expected  to 
increase  abcut  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through 
the  1980' s.     The  number  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  not 
increase  as  much  as  office  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries 
or  bank  clerks,  however,  largely  because  so  many  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks  work  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  industry 
sectors  that  are  among  the  slowest  growing  in "the  economy. 
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Further,  employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.      Growing  miners  of  firms, 
are  using  computers  to  store  and  retrieve  shipping  and  receiving 
records.    The  increased  use  will  make  warehouse  operations  more 
effective. 

Related  Occupations 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  record,  check,  and  often  store 
the  materials  that  a  company  receives.    They  also  process  and 
pack  goods  for  shipment.    Other  workers  who  perform  similar 
duties  are  stock  clerks,  material  clerks,  distributing^ clerks, 
routing  clerks,  and  order  fillers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

See  the  section  on  clerical  occupations  for  sources  of  ad- 
ditional information. 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  RETAILING  . 


Retail  Trade  Sales  Workers  (Salesperson,  General  Merchandise)* 

299.357-054 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  success  of  any  retail  business  depends  largely  on  its 
sales  workers.    Courteous  and  efficient  service  from  behind  the 
counter  or  on  the  sales  floor  does  much  to  satisfy  customers  and 
build  a  store's  reputation. 

Whether  selling  furniture,  electrical  appliances,  or  cloth- 
ing, a  sales  worker's  primary  job  is  to  interest  customers  in 
merchandise  -  by  describing  its  construction,  demonstrating  its 
use,  and  showing  various  models  and  colors.    For  some  jobs, 
special  knowledge  or  skills  are  needed.    In  a  pet  shop,  for 
example,  sales  workers  must  know  about  the  care  and  feeding  of 
animals.    However,  in  jobs  selling  standardized  articles  such  as 
food,  hardware,  linens  and  housewares,  sales  workers  often  do 
little  more  tijan  take  payments  and  wrap  purchases. 

In  addition  to  selling,  most  retail  sales  workers  make  ovit 
sales  checks,  receive  cash  payments,  and  give  change  and 
receipts.    They  also  handle  returns  and  exchanges  of  merchandise 
and  keep  their  work  areas  neat.    In  small  stores,  they  may  help 
order  merchandise,  stock  shelves  or  racks,  mark  price  tags,  take 
inventory/  and  prepare  displays. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  sales  workers  in  retail  trade  work  in  clean,  comfor- 
table, well-lighted  stores.     Some,  however,  work  outside  the 
.store.    Kitchen  equipment  sales  workers  may  visit  prospective 
customers'  homes,  for  example,  to  help  them  plan  renovations,  and 
used-car-  sales  workers  may  spend  much  time  at  an  outdoor  lot. 
Many  sales  workers  must  stand  for  long  periods. 

Many  sales  workers  have  a  5-day,  40-hour  week,  although  in 
some  stores  the  standard  workweek  is  longer.     Because  Saturday  a 
a  busy  day  in  retailing,  employees    usually  work  that  day  and 
have  a  weekday  off.     Longer  than  normal  hours  may  be  scheduled 
before  Christmas  and  during  other  peak  periods.     Some,  especially 
those  employed  by  stores  in  suburban  shopping  centers,  regularly 
work  one  even:ng  or  more  a  week. 

Part-time  sales  workers  generally  work  during  peak  hours  of 
<l  vi sines s  -  daytime  rush  hours,  evenings,  and  weekends. 

Employment 

In  198,0,  more  than  3.3  million  sales  workers  were  employed 
in  retail  -business  _>s.     They  worked  in  stores  ranging  from  the 
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small  drug  or  grocery  store  employing  one  part-time  sales  person 
to  the  giant  department  store  with  hundreds  of  sales  workers. 
They  also  work  for  door-to-door  sales  companies  and  mail-order 
houses.    The  largest  employers  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  are 
department  stores  and  other  general  merchandise  stores,  apparel 
and  accessories,  food,  drug  and  furniture  stores,  and  car 
dealers. 

Retail  sales  'jobs  are  distributed  geographically  much  the 
same  way  as  the  population;  most  sales  workers  are  employed  in 
cities  and  the  nearby  suburbs. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  generally  prefer  high  school  graduates  for  sales 
jobs,  but  also  hire  those  with  less  education.    Persons  under  18 
may  need  a  work  permit. 

Thousands  of  high  schools  across  the  country  have  distri- 
butive education  programs,  generally  with  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  school  and  businesses.    Students  work  part-time 
at  local  stores  while  taking  courses  in  merchandising,  account- 
ing, and  other  aspects  of  retailing.    The  experience  and  educa- 
tion gained  can  improve  their  prospects  for  permanent  employment 

Many  distributive  education  programs  include  adult  and 
continuing  education.    In  addition,  a  federally  funded  project 
called  "70,001"  focuses  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
high  school  dropouts.     Involving  schools  and  colleges  across  the 
Nation,  "70,001"  combines  full-time  employment  with  part-time 
instruction  after  hours. 

• 

Many  high  schools  and  colleges  have  a  chapter  of  Distribu- 
tive Education  Clubs  of  ■   erica  (DECA) ,  a  service  organization 
dedicated  to  the  goals       teaching  distributive  education  and 
good  citizenship.    DECA  members  -  students  and  faculty  -  run 
their  local  chapter,  elect  officers,  and  plan  and  participate  in 
activities  on  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

Persons  interested  in  sales  jobs  should  apply  to  the  person 
nel  offices  of  large  retail  stores,  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
interviewed  and,  in  some  cases,  given  an  aptitude  test.  Employ- 
ers prefer  thopi  who  enjoy  working  with  people  and  have  the  tact 
to  deal  with  dicficult  customers.     Among  other  desirable 
characteristics  are  an  interest  in  sales  work,  a  pleasant  per- 
sonality, a  neat  appearance,  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
clearly. 

In  most  small  stores,  an  experienced  employee  or  the  prop- 
rietor instructs  newly  hired  sal^s  personnel  in  making  out  sales 
checks  and  operating  the  cash  register.     In  many  larger  stores,. 
ti fining  programs  are  more  formal  and  include  specialized  -rain- 
ing in  selling  certain  products. 
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Inexperienced  sales  workers  in  department  stores  typically 
begin  in  housewares,  notions,  and  other  departments  where  a 
customer  needs  little  assistance.    As  thev  gain  experience  and 
seniority,  they  move  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  The 
most  experienced  -  and  the  highest  paid  -  sales  workers  sell  "big 
ticket"  items  such  as  large  appliances,  furniture,  and" rugs. 
This  work  requires  the  most  knowledge  of  the  product  and  the 
greatest  talent  for  persuasion. 

Traditionally,  capable  sales  workers  without  a  college 
degree  could  advance  to  management  positions.    However,  a  college 
education  is  now  becoming  increasingly  important  for  advancement. 
Large  retail  businesses  generally  prefer  to  hire  college  grad- 
uates as  management  trainees.    Despite  this  trend,  capable 
employees  with  less  than  a  college  degree  should  still  be  able  to 
advance  to  administrative  or  supervisory  work  in  large  stores. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  limited  in  small  stores 
where  one  person,  often  the  owner,  does  most  managerial  work. 
Retail  selling  experience  may  be  an  asset  in  qualifying  for  sales 
work  with  wholesalers  or  manufacturers. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  is  expected  to  grow 
about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the 
1980' s  as  the  retail  trade  industry  expands  in  response  to  a 
growing  population  and  higher  personal  incomes.    The  volume  of 
sales  will  outpace  employment  increases,  however,  as  self-service 
-  already  the  rule  in  most  foodstores  -  is  extended  to  variety 
and  other  kinds  of  stores. 

Retail  trade  will  continue  to  be  a  good  source  of  job 
opportunities  for  high  school  graduates.    Prospects  for  sales 
jobs  are  good  because  retail  selling  is  a  large  occupation  and 
turnover  is  high.    Most  openings  will  occur  as  experienced  sales 
workers  leave  their  jobs,    in  addition  to  full-time  jobs,  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  for  part-time  workers,  as  well  as  for 
temporary  workers  during  peak  selling  periods  such  as  the 
Christmas  season. 

During  recessions  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  sales  workers  may  decline.     Purchases  of  durable  goods 
and  "big  ticket"  items,  such  as  cars  and  -appliances,  are  most 
likely  to  be  postponed  during  difficult  economic  times.     In  areas 
of  high  unemployment,  sales  of  all  types  of  goods  may  decline. 
Layoffs,  however,  are  unlikely.    Since  sales  worker  turnover  is 
usually  very  high,  employers  often  can  cut  employment  by  simply 
not  replacing  all  those  who  leave. 
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Related  Occupations 

Sales  workers  apply  a  general  knowledge  of  sales  techniques 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  products  they  sell.    These  skills 
are  used  by  people  in  a  number  of  other  occupations,  including 
demonstrators,  route  drivers,  real  estate  sales  agents,  telephone 
solicitors,  buyers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  manufac- 
turers' representatives. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  on  careers  in  retailing  may  be  obtained  from  the 
personnel  offices  of  local  stores;  from  State  merchants'  associa- 
tions; or  from  local  unions  of  the  United  .Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union. 

Information  on  distributive  education  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  your  State  employment  service  or  writing  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational/Technical 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

For  information  about  a  "70,001"  program  in  your  area,  write 
to  the  "70,001"  Limited,  600  Maryland  Ave.,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 
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Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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Stock  Clerks  (Stock  Clerks)* 
222.387-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Keeping  track  of  supplies  and  equipment  is  important  in  all 
kinds  of  businesses.    Well-balanced  inventories  an  accurate 
recordkeeping  help  prevent  production  slowdowns  and  lost  sales. 

Stock  clerks  control  the  flow  of  supplies  in  and  out  of 
stockrooms.    They  receive,  unpack,  and  store  incoming  merchandise 
or  material.    When  necessary,  they  report  damaged  or  spoiled 
goods.    They  also  issue  equipment  and  supplies;  keep  track  of  the 
number  of  items  in  storage;  and  reorder  things  that  are  in  short 
supply.    On  outgoing  orders,  they  may  check  the  items  for  quality 
and  quantity  and  sometimes  make  minor  repairs  or  adjustments. 

Materials  are  stored  in  bins,  on  the  floor,  or  on  shelves 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  stockroom,    stock  clerks  organize 
and  mark  items  with  identifying  codes  or  prices  so  that  inven- 
tories can  be  located  quickly  and  easily.    They  keep  records  of 
items  entering  or  leaving  the  stockroom.    Sometimes  they  label, 
pack,  crate,  or  address  goods  for  delivery. 

Stock  clerks  working  in  small  firms  also  may  perform  various 
duties  usually  handled  by  shipping  and  receiving  clerks.  In 
large  firms  with  specialized  jobs,  inventory  clerks  periodically 
count  items  on  hand  and  make  reports  showing  stock  balances. 
Procurement  clerks  work  in  factories  and  prepare  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  stocx  clerks  usually  work  in  relatively  clean, 
heated,  and  well-lighted  areas,  workers  are  on  their  feet  much  of 
the  day.    The  job  involves  considerable  bending  and  lifting. 

Working  conditions  may  vary  depending  on  the  items  they 
handle.    P'or  example,  stock  clerks  who  handle  refrigerated  goods 
will  spend  some  time  in  cold  storage  rooms.    Those  who  handle 
construction  materials  such  as  bricks  and  lumber  must  do  much 
walking  and  climbing  to  note  the  condition  and  quantity  of  items. 

Employment 

About  507,000  persons  worked  as  stock  clerks  in  1978.  About 
two- thirds  of  them  worked  in  factories,  wholesale  firms,  and 
retail  stores.    Others  were  employed  by  airlines,  government 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  organizations  that  keep 
large  quantities  of  goods  on  hand.    Jobs  for  stock  clerks  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  most  work  in  urban  areas 
where  factories,  warehouses,  and  stores  ara  concentrated. 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications f  and  Advancement 

Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements  for 
beginning  stock  clerks,  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates. 
Reading  and  writing  skills  and  a  basic  knowledge  of  mathematics 
are  necessary;  typing  and  filing  abilities  also  are  helpful. 
Good  health,  especially  good  eyesight,  is  important.  Generally, 
those  who  handle  jewelry,  liquor,  or  drugs  must  be  bonded. 

Stock  clerks  usually  receive- on-the-job  training.  New 
workers  begin  with  simple  tasks  such  as  counting  and  marking 
stock.    Basic  responsibilities  of  the  job  usually  are  learned 
within  several  weeks.    As  they  progress,  stock  clerks  learn  to 
keep  records  of  incoming  and  outgoing  supplies.    In  small  firms, 
stock  clerks  may  advance  to  sales  positions  or  become  assistant 
buyers  or  purchasing  agents.    In  large  firms,  stock  clerks  can 
advance  to  more  responsible  stock  handling  jobs  such  as  invoice 
•  clerk,  stock  control  clerk,  or  procurement  clerk.    A  few  may  be 

promoted  to  warehouse  manager.  This  job  involves  a  wide  range  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  normally  requires  extensive  stock 
room  experience  and  additional  education. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  stock  clerks  is  expected  to  increase  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980's. 
Stock  clerks^wiO.1  not  experience  the  rapid  employment  growth  pro- 
jected for  oTfice  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries  or  bank 
clerks,  however.    Growth  will  be  slower  than  in  other  clerical 
occupations  largely  because  so  many  stock  clerks  work  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade,  industry  sectors  that  are  among  the  slowest 
growing  in  the  economy.    Further,  employment  of  stock  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.    Computers  are  used  for 
inventory  control  in  many  concerns,  and  automated  storage  systems 
have  reduced  the  need  for  frequent  shifting  of  stock  by  hand. 
Nevertheless,  many  job  openings  for  stock  clerks  will  occur  each 
year  as  employment  rises  and  as  workers  die,  retire  or  transfer 
to  other^  jobs. 

In  large  companies,  people  who  apply  for  entry  level, 
unskilled  work  may  be  placed  in  stock  clerk  positions.  Employers 
generally  fill  such  jobs  quickly.     Individuals  who  specifically  . 
seek  work  as  a  stock  clerk  therefore  may  have  to  apply  at  a 
number  of  concerns  to  find  employment. 

Related  Occupations 

N  Other  workers  also  handle,  organize,  and  store  materials  for 
a  company.  Among  these  are  order  fillers,  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks,  material  cle~ks,  distributing  clerks,  and  routing  clerks. 
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Sources  of  Additional  Information  . 

See  the  section  on  clerical  occupations  for  sources  of 
additional  information.  ,  ^ 


'"Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerics  (Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks)* 

222.387-050 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  keep  track  of  goods  trans- 
ferred between  businesses  and  tteir  customers  and  suppliers.  In 
small  companies,  one  clerk  may  record  all  shipments  sent  out  and 
received;  in  larger  companies,  a  number  of  clerks  take  care  of 
this  recordkeeping. 

Shipping  clerks  are  responsible  for  all  shipments  leaving  a 
business  place.    Before  goods  are  sent  to  a  customer,  these 
clerks  check  to  be  sure  the  order  has  been  filled  correctly,  and 
may  fill  the  order  themselves.    They  obtain  merchandise  from  the 
stockroom  and  wrap  it  or  pack  it  in  shipping  containers.  Clerks 
also  put  addresses  and  other  identifying  information  on  packages, 
look  up  and  compute  either  freight  or  postal  rates,  and  record 
the  weight  and  cost  of  each  shipment.    They  also  may  prepare  in- 
voices and  furnish  information  about  shipments  to  another  part  of 
the  company,  such  as  the  accounting  department.    Once  a  shipment 
is  checked  and  ready  to  go,  shipping  clerks  may  move  it  to  the 
shipping  dock  and  direct  its  loading  into  trucks  according  to  its 
destination.    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  in  small  businesses 
may  perform  some  stock  clerk  duties. 

When  shipments  arrive,  receiving  clerks  perform  tasks 
similar  to  those  of  shipping  clerks.    They  determine  whether 
their  employer5 s  orders  have  been  correctly  filled  by  verifying 
incoming  shipments  against  the  original  order  and  the  accompany- 
ing bill  of  lading  or  invoice.    They  record  the  shipment  and  the 
condition  of  its  contents.    Clerks  also  arrange  for  adjustments 
with  shippers  whenever  merchandise  is  lost  or  damaged.    The  job 
may  also  include  routing  or  moving  shipments  to  the  proper  de- 
partment, warehouse  section,  or  stockroom  and  providing  infor- 
mation that  is  needed  to  compute  inventories. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  generally  work  in 
warehouses  or  in  shipping  and  receiving  rooms,  they  may  spend 
considerable  time  on  the  outside  loading  platforms.  Workplaces 
often  are  large,  unpartitioned  areas  that  may  be  drafty,  cold, 
and  littered  with  packing  materials. 

Most  clerks  have  to  stand  for  long  periods  while  they  check 
merchandise.    Locating  numbers  and  descriptions  on  cartons  often 
requires  a  great  deal  of  bending,  stooping,  and  stretching. 
Also,  under  the  pressure  of  getting  shipments  moved  on  time, 
clerks  sometimes  may  help  load  or  unload  materials  in  the  ware- 
house. 
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Night  work  and  overtime,  including  work  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,,  may  be  necessary  when  shipments  have  been 
unduly  delayed  or  when  materials  are  needed,  immediately  on  pro- 
duction lines.    Most  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  receive  time 
and  one -ha If  for  work  over  40  hours. 

Employment 

About  461,000  persons  worked  as  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks  in  1978.    More  than  half  worked  in  factories  and  about 
one-third  were  employed  by  wholesale  houses  or  retail  stores. 
Although  jobs  for  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  are  found 
throughout  the  country,  most  clerks  work  in  urban  areas,  where 
many  factories  and  wholesale  houses  are  located. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

High  school  graduates  are  preferred  for  beginning  jobs  in 
shipping  and  receiving  departments.    Business  arithmetic;  typing, 
and  other  high  school  business  subjects  are  helpful.    The  ability 
to  write  legibly  and  keep  orderly  records  is  important.  Depend- 
ability and  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  firm's  products  and 
business  activities  are  other  qualities  that  employers  seek.  In 
addition,  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be  able  to  work 
under  close  supervision  at  repetitive  tasks. 

New  employees  usually  are  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experi- 
enced worker.    As  part  of  their  training,  they  often  file,  check 
addresses,  attach  labels,  and  check  items  included  in  shipments. 
As  clerks  gain  experience,  they  may  be  assigned  tasks  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  independent  judgment,  such  as  handling  problems  with 
damaged  merchandise,  or  supervising  other  workers  in  shipping  or 
receiving  rooms. 

A  job  as  a  shipping  or  receiving  clerk  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  new  workers  in  a  firm  to  learn  about  their  company's 
products  and  business  practices.    Some  clerks  may  be  promoted  to 
head  shipping  or  receiving  clerk,  warehouse  manager,  or  purchas- 
ing agent.    Very  experienced  workers  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  shipping  and  receiving  may  enter  related  fields  such  as 
industrial  traffic  management. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  is  expected  to 
increase  about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through 
the  1980' s.    The  number  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  not 
increase  as  much  as  office  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries 
or  bank  clerks,  however,  largely  because  so  many  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks  work  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  industry 
sectors  that  are  among  the  slowest  growing  in  the  economy. 
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Further,  employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.     Growing  numbers  of  firms 
are  Using <  computers  to  store  and  retrieve  shipping  and  receiving 
records.    The  increased  use  will  make  warehouse  operations  more 
effective. 

Related  Occupations 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  record,  cherk,  and  often  store 
the  materials  that  a  company  receives.    They  al&o  process  and 
pack  goods  for  shipment.    Other  workers  who  perform  similar 
duties  are  stock  clerks,  material  clerks,  distributing  clerks, 
routing  clerks,  and  order  fillers.. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

See  the  section  on  clerical  occupations  for  sources  of  ad- 
ditional information. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Marker  (Marker)* 
-  209.587-034 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Markers  are  involved  in  marking  merchandise  once  it  has  been 
received  into  the  warehouse.    They  may  open  cartons,  boxes, 
crates  and  the  like,  check  the  order  number  or  stock  number,  and 
make  sure  that  the  merchandise  is  correct.    They  check  prices 
against  information  taken  from  the  purchase  order  previously 
f prepared  by  the  buyer.    They  clearly  and  accurately  prepare  and 
mark  prices  and  other  information  on  merchandise.    Markers  use 
price  marking  machines  and  shoplifting  water  machines  that  print 
information  on  tickets  and  labels.    In  warehouses,  cases  of  mer- 
chandise are  often  marked  with  case  labels.    Markers  need  an 
aptitude  for  working  with  data  and  mathematical  figures,  an 
ability  to  read,  and  be  attentive  to  details.    They  must  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  concern  for  accuracy.    They  must  be 
able  to  work  with  invoices  and  understand  pricing  policies  and 
procedures. 

Working  Conditions  ? 

Most  jobs  are  inside  and  require  little  lifting  of  heavy 
objects,  however,  they  may  be  required  to  move  products  around  in 
the  stockroom  or  to  the  sales  floor  in  order  to  mark  the  items. 
In  major  self-service  or  warehouse  types  of  retail  stores,  mark- 
ing may  be  done  on  the  sales  floor.    Working  hours  are  related  to 
the  business  hours  of  the  store,  however,  markers  may  be  required 
to  work  late  at  night  after  the  business  closes. 

Employment 

Markers  work  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  trades.    They  work 
closely  with  the  shipping  and  receiving  clerks,  stockpersons  and 
in  fact,  may  combine  these  jobs  with  their  major  duties  in  other 
positions.    Jobs  are  generally  located  in  stockrooms  or  ware- 
houses, however,  most  jobs  are  in  major  department  stores  and 
other  retail  distribution  centers. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Markers  are  generally  required  to  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion.    They  should  have  an  aptitude  for  data  and  be  able  to 
understand  numerical  calculations.    Most  of  the  job  skills  are 
learned  on  the  job  and  through  training  programs.    Many  learn 
their  jobs  while  working  in  cooperative  training  programs  while 
attending  high  school  or  college.    Their  job  may  be  combined  with 
other  job  titles  in  small  businesses. 

Markers  can  move  from  warehousing  and  stockroom  jobs  to 
other  positions  within  the  organization.    They  may  move  into 
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buying  or  retail  selling.    Many  opportunities  have  become  avail- 
able in  recent  years  in  wholesaling  and  otfier  jobs  in  warehous- 
ing. 

Job  Outlook 

All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in  the 
retailing  business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area 
should  continue  to  grow  through  the  1980' s.    Some  of  the  growth 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  present  workers  who  retire, 
die,  or  leave  the  job  for  other  reasons.    However,  a  strong 
economy,  expansion  of  new  products  and  specialization  in  this 
area  will  contribute  to  this  growth.    The  increased  volume  of 
retail  sales  will  demand  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  employees 
working  as  markers  in  wholesaling  and  retailing  positions. 

Related  Occupations 

Occupations  related  to  the  marker's  job  are  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks,  stockpersons,  stockroom  supervisors,  shipping 
and  receiving  managers,  sales  personnel  and  buyers.    Many  markers 
may  jointly  perform  tasks  in  these  occupations  while  performing 
their  duties  as  markers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  all  kinds  of 
local  businesses  that  employ  markers,  i.e.,  department  stores, 
building  materials  centers  and  apparel  stores.    The  local  office 
of  the  State  employment  service  may  be  able  to  provide  additional 
information . 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  J.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Cashier  (Cashier  II)* 
211.462-010 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Supermarkets,  movie  theaters  and  restaurants  are  among  the 
many  businesses  that  employ  cashiers  to  handle  payments  from 
customers.    Most  cashiers  receive  money,  make  change,  fill  out 
charge  forms  and  give  receipts. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  cashiers,  depending  on  their 
place  of  employment,  may  do  other  work  and  have  different  job 
titles.    Those  employed  in  theaters,  for  example,  are  often 
called  box  office  cashiers  or  ticket  sellers.    They  operate 
ticket-dispensing  machines  and  answer  teTephone  inquiries. 
Restaurant  cashiers,  sometimes  called  cashier  checkers,  may 
handle  reservations  for  meals  and  special  parties,  type  menus,  or 
sell  items  at  the  candy  and  cigarette  counter,     in  supermarkets 
and  other  self-service  stores,  cashiers  known  as  checkout  clerks, 
checkers,  or  grocery  clerks  wrap  or  bag  purchases.    They  also  may 
restock- shelves  and  mark  prices,  rearrange  displays  of  merchan- 
dise, and  take  inventory,    in  many  offices,  cashiers,  known  as 
agency  or  front-office  cashiers,  type,  operate  the  switchboard, 
do  bookkeeping,  and  act  as  receptionists. 

Cashiers  operate  several  types  of  machines.    Many  use  cash 
registers  that  print  the  amount  of  the  sale  on  a  paper  tape.  A 
rapidly  growing  number  of  cashiers  operate  electronic  registers, 
computerized  point-of-sale  registers,  or  computerized  scanning 
systems.    Depending  upon  its  complexity,  a  computerized  system 
may  automatically  calculate  the  necessary  taxes  and  record 
inventory  numbers  and  other  information.     Such  registers  are  re- 
placing less  versatile,  conventional  models  in  many  stores. 
Cashiers  who  work  in  hotels  and  hospitals  use  machines  that 
record  charges  for  telephone,  medical  and  other  services  and  pre- 
pare itemized  bills.    Cashiers  may  also  operate  adding  and 
change-dispensing  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  cashiers  work  indoors,  often  in  small  booths  or  behind 
counters  located  near  store  entrances.    They  may  have  to  stand 
for  long  periods  of  time.     In  some  cases,  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  drafts  in  the  winter  and  considerable  heat  during  the 
summer. 

Employment 

In  1980,  about  1,600,000  persons  worked  as  cashiers.  More 
cashiers  work  in  supermarkets  and  other  foodstores  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  store.    However,  cashiers  are  needed  in  businesses 
and  organizations  of  all  types  of  sizes,  and  many  find  jobs  in 
department  stores,  drugstores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  stores, 


and  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.    Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters, 
schools  and  hospitals  also  employ  a  large  number  of  cashiers. 
Businesses  employing  cashiers  are  located  in  large  cities,  subur- 
ban shopping  centers,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.    The  Federal 
Government  employs  a  small  number,  primarily  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  clubs,  cafeterias,  and  exchanges  on  military  instal- 
lations. 

Opportunities  for  part  time  work  are  very  good.    Nearly  half 
of  all  cashiers  work  part  time;  about  1  in  4  is  a  student. 

Training ,  Other  Qualifications ,  and  Advancement 

Employers  prefer  beginning  cashiers  with  high  school  diplo- 
mas.   Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements, 
courses  in  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
business  subjects  are  good  preparation  for  cashier  jobs.  Cashier 
training  is  offered  as  part  of  many  public  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Many  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  for  cashiers.     In  a 
small  firm,  the  beginner  is  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experienced 
worker.     In  large  firms,  cashier  training  programs  often  include 

lassroom  instruction  in  the  use  of  electronic  or  computerized 
registers  and  in  other  phases  of  cashier's  jobs.    Many  persons 
enter  cashier  positions  without  significant  prior  work  experi- 
ence.   For  some  jobs,  however,  employers  seek  persons  who  have 
special  skills  or,  business  experience,  such  as  typing  or  selling. 
Many  openings,  especially  full  time  positions,  are  filled  by 
promoting  qualified  part  time  workers  already  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Persons  who  want  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  do 
repetitious  work  accurately.    They  need  finger  dexterity,  a  high 
degree  of  eye-hand  coordination,  and  an  aptitude  for  working  with 
figures.     Because  they  meet  the  public,  cashiers  should  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  able  to  deal  tactfully  and  pleasantly  with 
customers . 

Promotion  opportunities  for  cashiers  tend  to  be  limited. 
However,  the  cashier's  job  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  an 
employer's  business  and  so  may  serve  as  a  steppingstone  to  a  more 
responsible  job,  such  as  bookkeeper  or  manager.     Cashiers  working 
in  chainstores  and  other  large  -etail  businesses,  for  example, 
may  advance  to  department  or  store  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Many  job  openings  for  cashiers  are  expected  through  the 
i980's.     The  occupation  is  large,  and  employment  is  expected  to 
grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupations.     Growth  in 
mating  and  drinking  places,  particularly  in  fast  food  chains,  is 
expected  to  be  especially  rapid.     However,  even  more  openings 
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will  occur  as  cashiers  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  leave  the 
labor  force.    Opportunities  for  part-time  employment  are  also 
expected  to c continue  to  be  very  good. 

Employment  of  cashiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  computerized  checkout  systems,  which  are  beginning  to  replace 
cash  registers  in  some  supermarkets.    An  optical  or  magnetic 
scanner  transmits  the  code  Timber  (Universal  Product  Code-UPC)  of 
each  purchase  to  a  computer  that  is  programmed  to  record  a  des-. 
cription  and  price  of  the  item,  add  tax,  and  print  out  a  receipt. 
The  computer  also  keeps  track  of  the  store's  inventory  and  places 
orders  with  the 'warehouse  when  stock  is  needed.    The  widespread 
adoption  of  automated  checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  and  other 
establishments  is  expected  to  slow  employment  growth  of  cashiers 
and  other  workers.    However,  resistance  frcn  consumer  and  labor 
groups  may  limit  the  adoption  of  such  sys**    is.    Employment  An  the 
supermarket  industry  is  not  very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the 
economy,  since  people  must  eat  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not. 

Related  Occupations 

Cashiers  pay  or  receive  money  and  keep  account  of  such  ex- 
changes.   Other  workers  with  similar  duties  include  bank  tellers, 
ticket  sellers,  post  office  clerks,  toll  collectors,  sales 
clerks,  and  adding-machine  operators. 


Sources  of  Additional  Information  \ 

Details  about  employment  opportunities  are  available  from 
local  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Display  Workers  (Display,  Merchandise)* 

298.081-010 

s 

Nature  of  the  Work 

It  happens  every  day:    A  shopper  browsing  through  a  clothing 
store  notices  an  attractive  outfit  on  a  mannequin  and  decides  to 
buy  one  just  like  it.    A  fishing  enthusiast  sees  a  display  of 
angling  equipment  in  a  store  window,  goes  in,  and  buys  a  new 
reel.    Eye-catching  displays  in  store  windows  and  stores  attract 
customers  and  encourage  them  to  buy.    Knowing  how  effective  this 
form  of  advertising  can  be,  some  stores  allot  a  large  share  of 
their  publicity  budget  to  displays. 

Merchandise  displayers  (D.O.T.  298.081-010)  create  a  visual 
background  or  a  "buying"  atmosphere  through  displaying  merchan- 
dise.   They  design  and  install  displays  of  clothing,  accessories, 
and  furniture  in  store  windows,  showcases,  and  on  the  sales 
floor.    Their  aim  is  to  develop  attractive  and  attention-getting 
ways  of  showing  merchandise.    Display  workers  known  as  model 
dressers  specialize  in  dressing  mannequins.    Others  are  designat- 
ed according  to  the  area  they  decorate  as  showcase  trimmers  or 
window  dressers. 

Display  workers  use  imagination  and  creative  ability  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  color  harmony,  composition,  and  other  fundamen- 
tals of  art  and  interior  design  when  creating  an  overall  setting 
to  show  off  the  merchandise.    They  may,  for  example,  choose  a 
theme  -  a  beach  setting  to  advertise  bathing  suits  or  surfing 
equipment  -  and  design  a  colorful  display  around  this  theme. 
After  the  design  has  been  approved  by  the  display  manager, 
display  workers  obtain  the  props  and  other  necessary  accessories.. 
Their  craft  skills  come  into  play  at  this  time. 

Display  workers  often  construct  many .of  the  props  themselves 
using  hammers,  saws,  spray  guns,  and  other  tools.    They  may  be 
assisted  in  these  tasks  by  carpenters,  painters  or  by  store 
maintenance  workers.     Sometimes  display  workers  use  merchandise 
from  other  store  departments  as  props.    They  may  also  use  old 
props  designed  for  previous  displays,  or  order  props  from  firms 
that  specialize  in  them.    The  display  workers  install  background 
settings  such  as  wallpaper  and  carpeting,  lighting  equipment.,  and 
the  props.     Every  7  to  14  days,  they  dismantle  and  replace  old 
displays  with  new  ones. 

In  large  stores  thau  employ  many  display  workers,  each  may 
specialize  in  an  activity  such  as  carpentry,  painting,  making 
signs,  or  setting  up  interior  or  window  displays.    A  display 
director  usually  supervises  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all 
departments  and  confers  with  store,  merchandising,  and  sales 
managers  to  select  merchandise  for  promotion  and  plan  displays. 
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Commercial  decorators  (D.O.T.  298.381-010)  are  often 
employed  by  the  promoters  of  trade  exhibitions  to  prepare  and 
install  decorations  and  displays  for  trade  and  industrial  shows, 
exhibitions,  festivals,  and  other  special  events. 

Working  Conditions 

Display  personnel  have  the  opportunity  to  do  creative  work. 
Creating  a  design  and  transforming  it  into  reality  can  be  a 
highly  Rewarding  experience. 

Display  workers  usually  work  35  to  40  hours  a  week.  During 
busy  seasons,  such  as  before  Christmas  and  Easter,  they  may  work 
overtime,  nights,  and  weekends  to  prepare  special  displays. 

Construction  and  installation  of  displays  frequently  require 
prolonged  standing,  bending,  stooping,  and  working  in  awkward 
positions.    Display  workers  risk  injury  from  falls  off  ladders, 
from  contact  with  sharp  or  rough  materials,  and  from  the  use  of 
power  tools,  but  serious  injuries  are  uncommon. 

Employment 

About  26,000  persons  were  employed  as  display  workers  in 
1980.    Most  worked  in  retail  stores  such  as  department  and  cloth- 
ing stores.    Display  workers  were  employed  in  many  other  kinds  of 
retail  stores,  however,  including  variety,  drug,  and  shoe  stores 
and  in  book  and  gift  shops.    Others  worked  on  a  freelance  basis 
or  for  design  firms  that  handle  professional  window  dressing  for 
small  stores. 

Geographically,  employment  is  distributed  much  like  the 
Nations'  population,  with  most  jobs  in  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Most  display  workers  learn  their  trade  through  informal  on- 
the-job  training.    Beginners  are  hired  as  helpers  to  dismantle 
displays,  carry  props,  and  do  other  routine  tasks.  Gradually, 
they  are  assigned  more  difficult  tasks  such  as  building  props, 
and,  if  they  show  artistic  talent,  planning  simple  designs. 
Training  time  varies,  however,  depending  on  the  beginners' 
ability  and  the  variety  and  complexity  of  displays. 

A  high  school  diploma  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  most 
beginning  jobs.    Courses  that  provide  helpful  training  for 
display  work  include  art,  woodworking,  .mechanical  drawing,  and 
merchandising.     Some  employers  seek  applicants  who  have  completed 
college  courses  in  art,  interior  decorating,  fashion  design, 
advertising,  or  related  subjects. 

Display  work  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  many  of  the 
distributive  education  and  marketing  programs  taught  in  high 


schools  and  community  and  junior  col3eges.    Fashion  merchandising 
schools  and  fine  arts  institutes  also  offer  courses  useful  to 
display  workers. 

Creative  ability,  imagination,  manual  dexterity,  and 
mechanical  aptitude  are  among  the  most  important  personal  quali- 
fications needed  in  this  field.    Good  physical  condition  and 
agility  are  needed  to  carry  equipment,  climb  ladders,  and  work  in 
close  quarters  without  upsetting  props. 

Advancement  may  take  several  forms.    A  display  worker  with 
supervisory  ability  might  become  display  director  in  a  large 
store,  and  then  progress  to  sales  promotion  director  or  head  of 
store  planning. 

Freelance" work  is  another  avenue  of  advancement.  Relatively 
little  financial  investment  is  needed  to  start  a  freelance 
business  in  the  design  field.    However,  this  is  a  highly  compe- 
titive area  and  business  is  likely  to  be  slow  until  the  firm's 
reputation  is  established.    For  this  reason,  some  workers  moon- 
light until  they  have  enough  clients  for  full-time  work.  ....  . 

The  display  worker's  skills  also  could  lead  to  jobs  in  other 
art-related  occupations  such  as  interior  decoration  or  photo- 
graphy.   These  occupations,  however,  require  additional  formal 
training. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  display  workers  is  expected  to  grow  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980' s. 
Employment  growth  will    eflect  the  expansion  of  retail  trade  as 
well  as  the  growing  popularity  of  visual  merchandising,  which 
involves  extensive  use  of  merchandise  to  decorate  the  store  and 
frequent  changes  of  displays.     In  addition  to  the  jobs  resulting 
from  employment  growth,  openings  will  arise  as  experienced 
workers  transfer  to  other  occupations,  retire,  or  die.  Employ- 
ment of  display  workers  may  be  affected  by  economic  fluctuations, 
however,  since  their  jobs  depend  on  the  volume  of  sales  in  retail 
establishments  and  people  tend  to  buy  less  during  economic  down- 
turns. 

Employment  opportunities  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in 
large  stores,  most  of  which  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Related  Occupations 

Display  workers  draw,  paint,  design,  and  construct  displays 
that  promote  the  sales  of  merchandise.     An  ability  to  recognize 
different  shades  and  colors  and  the  ability  to  form  a  mental 
ima^e  of  how  shapes  and  forms  can  be  combined  and  arranged  in 
artistic  ways  are  some  of  the  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  this 
kind  of  work.     Others  whose  work  requires  these  skills  include 
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exhibit  designers,  floral  designers,  graphic  designers,  interior 
designers,  and  set  designers. 


Sources  of  Additional  Informr;;  .. 

Details  on  career  'opportunities  can  be  obtained  from  local 
retailers,  such  as  department  stores,  and  from  local  offices  of 
the  State  employment  service. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 


Stock  Clerks  (Stock  Clerks)* 
222.387-058 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Keeping  track  of  supplies  and  equipment  is  important  in  all 
kinds  of  businesses.    Well-balanced  inventories  an  accurate  5 
recordkeeping  help  prevent  production  slowdowns  and  lost  sales'. 

Stock  clerks  control  the  flow  of  supplies  in  and  out  of 
stockrooms.    They  receive,  unpack,  and  store  incoming  merchandise 
or  material.    When  necessary,  they  report  damaged  or  spoiled 
goods.    They  also  issue  equipment  and  supplies?  keep  track  of  the 
number  of  items  in  storage;  and  reorder  thincrs  that  are  in  short 
supply.    On  outgoing  orders,  they  may  check  che  items  for  quality 
and  quantity  and  sometimes  make  minor  repairs  or  adjustments. 

Materials  are  stored  in  bins,  on  the  floor,  or  on  shelves 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  stockroom.    Stock  clerks  organize 
and  mark  items  with  identifying  codes  or  prices  so  that  inven- 
tories can  be  located  quickly  and  easily.    They  keep  records  of 
items  entering  or  leaving  the  stockroom.    Sometimes  they  label, 
pack,  crate,  or  address  goods  for  delivery. 

Stock  clerks  working  in  small  firms  also  may  perform  various 
duties  usually  handled  by  shipping  and  receiving  clerks.  In 
large  firms  with  specialized  jobs,  inventory  clerks  periodically 
count  items  on  hand  and  make  reports  showing  stock  balances. 
Procurement  clerks  work  in  factories  and  prepare  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  stock  clerks  usually  work  in  relatively  clean, 
heated,  and  well-lighted  areas,  workers  are  on  their  feet  much  of 
the  day.    The  job  involves  considerable  bending  and  lifting. 

Working  conditions  may  vary  depending  on  the  items  they 
handle.     For  example,  stock  clerks  who  handle  refrigerated  goods 
will  spend  some  time  in  cold  storage  rooms.    Those  who  handle 
construction  materials  such  as  bricks  and  lumber  must  do  much 
walking  and  climbing  to  note  the  condition  and  quantity  of  items. 

Employment 

About  507,000  persons  worked  as  stock  clerks  in  1978.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  worked  in  factories,  wholesale  firms,  and 
retail  stores.    Others  were  employed  by  airlines,  government 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  organizations  that  keep 
large  quantities  of  goods  on  hand.     Jobs  for  stock  clerks  are 
found  in  a'  c  parts  of  the  country,  but  most  work  in  urban  areas 
where  factories,  warehouses,  .and  stores  are  concentrated. 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications ,  and  Advancement 


Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements  for 
beginning  stock  clerks,  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates. 
Reading ,and  writing  skills  send  a  basic  knowledge  of  mathematics 
are  necessary;  typing  and  filing  abilities  also  are  helpful.  % 
Good  health,  especially  good  eyesight,  is  important.  Generally, 
those  who  handle  jewelry,  liquor,' or  drugs  must  be  bonded. 

Stock  clerks  usually  receive  on-the-job  training.  New 
workers  begin  with  simple  tasks  such  as  counting  and  marking 
stock.    Basic  responsibilities  of  the  job  usually  are  learned 
within  several  weeks.    As  they  progress,  stock  clerks  learn  to 
keep  records  of  incoming  and  outgoing  supplies.    In  small  firms, 
stock  clerks  may  advance  to  sales  positions  or  become  assistant 
buyers  or  purchasing  agents.     In  large  firms,  stock  clerks  can 
advance  to  more  responsible  stock  handling  jobs  such  as  invoice 
clerk,  stock  control  clerk,  or  procurement  clerk.    A  few  may  be 
promoted  to  warehouse  manager.    This  job  involves  a  wide  range  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  normally  requires  extensive  stock 
room  experience  and  additional  education. 

Job  Outlook 

i 

Employment  of  stock  clerks  is  expected  to  increase  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980' s.. 
Stock  clerks  will  not  experience  the  rapid  employment  growth  pro- 
jected for  office  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries  or  bank 
clerks,  however.    Growth  will  be  slower  than  in  other  clerical 
occupations  largely  because  so  many  stock  clerks  work  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade,  industry  sectors* that  are  among  the  slowest 
growing  in  the  economy.    Further,  employment  of  stock  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.    Computers  are  used  for 
inventory  control  in  many  concerns,  and  automated  storage  systems 
have  reduced  the  need  for  frequent  shifting  of  stock  by  hand. 
Nevertheless,  many  job  openings  for  stock  clerks  will  occur  each 
year  as  employment  rises  and  as  workers  die,  retire  or  transfer 
to  other  jobs. 

In  large  companies,  people  who  apply  for  entry  level, 
unskilled  work  may  be  placed  in  stock  clerk  positions.  Employers 
generally  fill  such  jobs  quickly.     Individuals  who  specifically 
seek  work  as  a  stock  clerk  therefore  may  have  to  apply  at  a 
number  of  concerns  to  find  employment. 

Related  Occupations 

Other  workers  also  handle,  organize,  and  store  materials  for 
a  company.  Among  these  are  order  fillers,  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks,  material  clerks,  distributing  clerks,  and  routing  clerks. 
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Sources  of  Additional  Information 

See  the  section  on 'clerical  occupations  for- sources- of 
additional  » information. 


k 


♦Occupational  Outlook . Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Marker"* (Marker) *  ■ 
209.587-034 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Markers  are  involved  in  marking  merchandise  once  it  has-been 
received  into  the  warehouse.    They  may  open  cartons, •  boxes, 
crates  and  the  like,  check  the  order  number  or  stock  number,  and 
make  sure  that  the  merchandise  is  cprrect.    They  check  prices  • 
against  information  taken  from  the  purchase  order  previously 
prepared  by  the  buyer.    They  clearly  and  accurately  prepare  and*" 
mark  prices  and  other, information  on  merchandise.    Markers  use 
price  marking  machines  and  shoplifting  water  machines  that  print 
information  on  tickets  and  labels,    in  warehouses,  cases  of  mer- 
chandise are  often  marked  with  case  labels.    Markers  need  an 
aptituda  for  working  with  data  and  mathematical  figures,  an 
ability  to  read,,  and  be  attentive  to  details.    They  must  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  concern  fo"r  accuracy.    They  must  be 
able  to  work  with  invoices  and  understand  pricing  policies  and 
procedures.  *  i  • 

Working  Conditions 

Most  jobs  are  inside  and  require  little  lifting  of  heavy 
objects,  however,  t£ey  may  be  required  to  move  products  around  in 
the  stockroom  or  to  the  sales  floor  in  order  to  mark  the  items.  • 
In  major  self-service  or  warehouse  types  of  retail  stores,  mark- 
ing may  be  done  on  the  sales  floor.    Working  hours  are  related  to 
the  business  hours  of  the  store,  however,  markers  may  be  required 
to  work  late  at  night,  after  the  business  closes. 

Employment 

Markers  work  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  trades.    They  work 
closely  with  the  shipping  and  receiving  clerks,  stockpersons  and 
in  fact,  may  combine  these  jobs  with  their  major  duties. in  other 
positions.    Jobs  are  generally  located  in  stockrooms  or  ware- 
houses, however,  most  jobs  are  in  major  department  stores  and 
other  retail  distribution  centers. 

\ 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Markers  are  generally  required  to  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion.    They  should  have  an  aptitude  for  data  and  be  able  tor 
understand  numerical  calculations.    Most  of  the  job.  skills  are 
learned  on  the  job  and  through  training  programs.    Many  learn 
their  jobs  while  working  in  cooperative  training  programs  while 
attending  high  school  or  college.    Their  job  may  be  combined  with 
other  job  titles  in  small  businesses. 

Markers  can  move  from  warehousing  and  stockroom  jobs  to 
other  positions  within  the  organization.     They  may  move  into 
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buying  or  .retail  selling.    Many  opportunities  have  become  avail- 
able in  recent  years  in  wholesaling  and  other  jobs  in  warehous- 
ing. 

Job  Outlook 

All  jobs  in  warehousing  are  closely  tied  to  growth  in  the 
retailing  business.    The  number  of  new  employees  in  this  area 
should  continue  to  grow  through  the  1980' s.    Some  of  the  growth 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  present  workers  who  retire, 
die,  or  leave  the  job  for  other  reasons.    However,  a  strong 
economy,  expansion  of  new  products  and  specialization  in  this 
area  will  contribute  to  this  growth.    The  increased  volume  of 
retail  sales  will  demand  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  employees 
working  as  markers  in  wholesaling  and  retailing  positions. 

Related  Occupations 

Occupations  related  to  the  marker's  job  are  shipping  and" 
receiving  clerks,,  stockpersons,  stockroom  supervisors,  shipping 
and  receiving  managers,  sales  personnel  and  buyers.    Many  markers 
may  jointly  perform  tasks  in  these  occupations  while  performing 
their  duties  a?  makers. 

Sources  of  Addit  i--  ial  Information 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  all  kinds  of 
local  businesses  that  employ  markers,  i.e.,  department  stores, 
building  materials  centers  and  apparel  stores.    The  local  office 
of  the  State  employment  service  may  be  able  to  provide  additional 
information. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks  (Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks)* 

222.387-050 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  keep  track  of  goods  trans- 
ferred between  businesses  and  their  customers  and  suppliers.  In 
small  companies,  one  clerk  may  record  all  shipments  sent  out  and 
received;  in  larger  companies,  a  number  of  clerks  take  care  of 
this  recordkeeping. 

Shipping  clerks  are  responsible  for  all  shipments  leaving  a 
business  place.     Before  goods  are  sent  to  a  customer,  these 
clerks  check  to  be  sure  the  order  has  been  filled  correctly,  and 
may  fill  the  order  themselves.    They  obtain  merchandise  from  the 
rtockroom  and  wrap  it  or  pack  it  in  shipping  containers.  Clerks 
also  put  addresses  and  other  identifying  information  on  packages, 
look  up  and  compute  either  freight  or  postal  rates,  and  record 
the  weight  and  cost  of  each  shipment.    They  also  may  prepare  in- 
voices and  furnish  information  about  shipments  to  another  part  of 
the  company,  such  as  the  accounting  department.    Once  a  shipment 
is  checked  and  ready  to  go,  shipping  clerks  may  move  it  to  the 
shipping  dock  and  direct  its  loading  into  trucks  according  to  its 
destination.     Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  in  small  businesses 
may  perform  some  stock  clerk  duties. 

When  shipments  arrive,  receiving  clerks  perform  tasks 
similar  to  those  of  shipping  clerks.    They  determine  whether 
their  employer's  orders  have  been  correctly  filled'by  verifying 
incoming  shipments  against  the  original  order  and  the  accompany- 
ing bill  of  lading  or  invoice.    They  record  the  shipment  and  the 
condition  of  its  contents.    Clerks  also  arrange  for  adjustments 
with  shippers  whenever  merchandise  is  lost  or  damaged.    The  job 
may  also  include  routing  or  moving  shipments  to  the  proper  de- 
partment, warehouse  section,  or  stockroom  and  providing  ^infor- 
mation that  is  needed  to  compute  inventories. 

Working  Conditions 

Although  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  generally  work  in 
warehouses  or  in  shipping  and  receiving ^rooms-,  they  may  spend 
considerable  time  on  the  outside  loading  platforms.  Workplaces 
often  are  large,  unpartitioned  areas  that  may  be  drafty,  cold, 
and  littered  with  packing  materials. 

Most  clerks  have  to  stand  for  long  periods  while  they  check 
merchandise.     Locating  numbers  and  descriptions  on  cartons  often 
requires  a  great  deal  of  bending,  stooping,  and  stretching. 
Also,  under  the  pressure  of  getting  shipments  moved  on  time, 
clerks  sometimes  may  help  load  or  unload  materials  in  the  ware- 
house. 


Night  work  and  overtime,  including  work  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  may  be  necessary  when  shipments  have  been 
unduly  delayed  or  when  materials  are  needed  immediately  on  pro- 
duction lines.    Most  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  receive  time 
and  one-half  for  work  over  40  hours. 

Employment 

About  461,000  persons  worked  as  shipping  and  receiving 
clerks  in  1978.    More  than  half  worked  in  factories  and  about 
one-third  were  employed  by  wholesale  houses  or  retail  stores. 
Although  jobs  for  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  are  found 
throughout  the  country,  most  clerks  work  in  urban  areas,  where 
many  factories  and  wholesale  houses  are  located. 

Training/  Other  Qualifications!  and  Advancement 

High  school  graduates  are  preferred  for  beginning  jobs  in 
shipping  and  receiving  departments.     Business  arithmetic?  typing, 
and  other  high  school  business  subjects  are  helpful.    The  ability 
to  write  legibly  and  keep  orderly  records  is  important.  Depend- 
ability and  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  firm's  products  and 
business  activities  are  other  qualities  that  employers  seek.  In 
addition,  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be  able  to  work 
under  close  supervision  at  repetitive  tasks. 

New  employees  usually  are  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experi- 
enced worker.    As  part  of  their  training,  they  often  file,  check 
addresses,  attach  labels,  and  check  items  included  in  shipments. 
As  clerks  gain  experience,  they  may  be  assigned  tasks  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  independent  judgment,  such  as  handling  problems  with 
damaged  merchandise,  or  supervising  other  workers  in  shipping  or 
receiving  rooms. 

A  job  as  a  shipping  or  receiving  clerk  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  new  workers  in  a  firm  to  learn  about  their  company's 
products  and  business  practices.     Some  clerks  may  be  promoted  to 
head  shipping  or  receiving  clerk,  warehouse  manager,  or  purchas- 
ing agent.     Very  experienced  workers  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  shipping  and  receiving  may  enter  related  fields  such  as 
industrial  traffic  management. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  is  expected  to 
increase  about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through 
the  1980 's.     The  number  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  not 
increase  as  much  as  office  clerical  workers  such  as  secretaries 
or  bank  clerks,  however,  largely  because  so  many  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks  work  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  industry 
sectors  that  are  among  the  slowest  growing  in  the  economy. 


Hi 
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Further/  employment  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  affected  by  automation.      Growing  numbers  of  firms 
are  using  computers  to  store  and  retrieve  shipping  and  receiving 
records.    The  increased  use  will  make  warehouse  operations  more 
effective. 

Related  Occupations 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  record,  check,  and  often  store 
the  materials  that  a  company  receives.    They  also  process  and 
pack  goods  for  shipment.    Other  workers  who  perform  similar 
duties  are  stock  clerks,  material  clerks,  distributing  clerks, 
routing  clerks,  and  order  fillers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

See  the  section  on  clerical  occupations  for  sources  of  ad- 
ditional information. 


♦Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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Retail  Trade  Sales  Workers  (Salesperson,  Women 1 s  Apparel  and 

Accessories)* 
261.357-066 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  success  of  any  retail  business  depends  largely  on  its 
sales  workers.    Courteous  and  efficient-  service  from  behind  the 
counter  or  on  the  sales  floor  does  much  to  satisfy  customers  and 
build  a  store's  reputation. 

Whether  selling  furniture,  electrical  appliances,  or  cloth-* 
ing,  a  sales  worker's  primary  job  is  to  interest  customers  in 
merchandise  -  by  describing  its  construction,  demonstrating  its 
use,  and  showing  various  models  and  colors.    For  some  jobs, 
special  knowledge  or  skills  are  needed.    In  a  pet  shop,  for 
example,  sales  workers  must  know  about  the  care  and  feeding  of 
animals.    However,  in  jobs  selling  standardized  articles  such  as 
food,  hardware,  linens  and  housewares,  sales  workers  often  do 
little  more  than  take  payments  and  wrap  purchases. 

In  addition  to  selling,  most  retail  sales  workers  make  out 
sales  checks,  receive  cash  payments,  and  give  change  and 
receipts.    They  also  handle  returns  and  exchanges  of  merchandise 
and  keep  their  work  areas  neat.    In  small  stores,  they  may  help 
order  merchandise,  stock  shelves  or  racks,  mark  price  tags,  take 
inventory,  and  prepare  displays. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  sales  workers  in  retail  trade  work  in  clean,  comfor- 
table, well-lighted  stores.    Some,  however,  work  outside  the 
store.    Kitchen  equipment  sales  workers  may  visit  prospective 
customers'  homes,  for  example,  to  help  them  plan  renovations,  and 
used-car  sales  workers  may  spend  much  time  at  an  outdoor  lot. 
Many  sales  workers  must  stand  for  long  periods. 

Many  sales  workers  have  a  5-day,  40-hour  week,  although  in 
some  stores  the  standard  workweek  is  longer.    Because  Saturday  is 
a  busy  day  in  retailing,  employees    usually  work  that  day  and 
have  a  weekday  off.    Longer  than  normal  hours  may  be  scheduled 
before  Christmas  and  during  other  peak  periods.    Some,  especially 
those  employed  by  stores  in  suburban  shopping  centers,  regularly 
work  one  evening  or  more  a  week. 

Part-time  sales  workers  generally  work  during  peak  hours  of 
business  -  daytime  rush  hours,  evenings,  and  weekends. 

Employment 

In  1980,  more  than  3.3  million  salas  workers  were  employed 
in  retail  businesses.    They  worked  in  stores  ranging  from  the 
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small  drug  or  grocery  store  employing  one  part-time  sales  person 
to  the  giant  department  store  with  hundreds  of  sales  workers. 
They  also  work  for  door-to-door  sales  companies  and  mail-order 
houses.    The  largest  employers  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  are 
department  stores  and  other  general  merchandise  stores,  apparel 
and  accessories,  food,  drug  and  furniture  stores,  and  car 
dealers. 

Retail  sales  jobs  are  distributed  geographically  much  the 
same  way  as  the  population;  most  sales  workers  are  employed  in 
cities  and  the  nearby  suburbs. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  generally  prefer  high  school  graduates  for  sales 
jobs,  but  also  hire  those  with  less  education.     Persons  under  18 
may  need  a  work  permit.  < 

Thousands  of  high  schools  across  the  country  have  distri- 
butive education  programs, . generally  with  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  school  and  businesses.     Students  work  part-time 
at  local  stores  while  taking  courses  in  merchandising,  account- 
ing, and  other  aspects  of  retailing.    The  experience  and  educa- 
tion gained  can  improve  their  prospects  for  permanent  employment. 

Many  distributive  education  programs  include  adult  and 
continuing  education,     in  addition,  a  federally  funded  project 
called  "70,0C1"  focuses  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
high  school  dropouts.     Involving  schools  and  colleges  across  the 
Nation,  "70,001"  combines  full-time  employment  with  part-time 
*  instruction  after  hours. 

Many  high  schools  and  colleges  have  a  chapter  of  Distribu- 
tive Education  Clubs  of  America  (DECA) ,  a  service  organization 
dedicated  to  the  goals  of  teaching  distributive  education  and 
good  citizenship.    DECA  members  -  students  and  faculty  -  run 
their  local  chapter,  elect  officers,  and  plan  and  participate  in 
activities  on  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

Persons  interested  in  sales  jobs  should  apply  to  the  person- 
nel offices  of  large  retail  stores,  where  they  are  likely  tb  be 
interviewed  and,  in  some  cases,  given  an  aptitude  test.  Employ- 
ers prefer  those  who  enjoy  working  with  people  and  have  the  tact 
to  deal  with  difficult  customers.    Among  other  desirable 
characteristics  are  an  interest  in  sales  work,  a  pleasant  per- 
sonality, a  neat  appearance,  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
clearly. 

In  most  small  stores,  an  experienced  employee  or  the  prop- 
rietor instructs  newly  hired  sales  personnel  in  making  out  sales 
checks  and  operating  the  cash  register.     In  many  lajgsi  stores, 
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training  programs  are  more  formal  and  include  specialized  train- 
ing in  selling  certain  products. 

•    Inexperienced  sales  workers  in  department  stores  typically 
begin  in  housewares,  notions,  and  other  departments  where  a 
customer  needs  little  assistance.  *  As  they  gain  experience  and 
seniority,  they  move  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  The 
most  experienced  -  and  the  highest  paid  -  sales  workers  sell  "big 
ticket"  items  such  as  large  appliances,  furniture,  and  rugs. 
This  work  requires  the  most  knowledge  of  the  product  and  the 
greatest  talent  for  persuasion. 

Traditionally,  capable  sales  workers  without  a  college 
degree  could  advance  to  management  positions.    However,  a  college 
education  is  now  becoming  increasingly  important  for  advancement. 
Large  retail  businesses  generally  prefer  to  hire  college  grad- 
uates as  management  trainees.    Despite  this  trend,  capable 
employees  with  less  than  a  college  degree  should  still  be  able  to 
advance  to  administrative  or  supervisory  work  in  large  stores. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  limited  in  small  stores 
where  one  person,  often  the  oWner,  does  most  managerial  work. 
Retail  selling  experience  may  be  an  asset  in  qualifying  for  sales 
work  with  wholesalers  or  manufacturers. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  is  expected  to  grow 
about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all. occupations  through  the  .. 
1980' s  as  the  retail  trade  industry  expands  in  response  to  a 
growing  population  and  higher  personal  incomes.    The  volume  of 
sales  will  outpace  employment  increases,  however,  as  self-service 
-  already  the  rule  in  most  foodstores  -  is  extended  to  variety 
and  other  kinds  of  stores. 

Retail  trade  will  continue  to  be  a  good  source  of  job 
opportunities  for  high  school  graduates.    Prospects  for  sales 
jobs  are  good  because  retail  selling  is  a  large  occupation  and 
turnover  is  high.    Most  openings  will  occur  as  experienced  sales 
workers  leave  their  jobs.     In  addition  to  full-time  jobs,  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  for  part-time  workers,  as  well  as  for 
temporary  workers  during  peak  selling  periods  such  as  the 
Christmas  season. 

During  recessions  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  sales  workers  may  decline.     Purchases  of  durable  goods 
and  "big  ticket"  items,  such  as  cars  and  appliances,  are  most 
likely  to  be  postponed  during  difficult  economic  times.     In  areas 
of  high  unemployment,  sales  of  all  types  of  goods  may  decline. 
Layoffs,  however,  are  unlikely.     Since  sales  worker  turnover  is 
usually  very  high,  employers  often  can  cut  employment  by  simply 
not  replacing  all  those  who  leave. 


Related  Occupations 

Sales  workers  apply  a  general  knowledge  of  sales  techniques 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  products  they  sell*    These  skills 
are  used  by  people  in  a  number  of  other  occupations,  including 
demonstrators,  route  drivers,  real  estate  sales  agents,  telephone 
solicitors,  buyers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  manufac- 
turers' representatives. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Information  on  careers  in  retailing  may  be  obtained  from  the 
personnel  offices  of  local  stores;  from  State  merchants'  associa- 
tions; or  from  local  unions  of  the  United  Pood  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union. 

Information  on  distributive  education  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  your  State  employment  service  or  writing  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational/Technical 
Education,  Washington,  D.c.  20202. 

For  information  about  a  "70,001"  program  in  your  area,  write 
to  the  "70,001"  Limited,  600  Maryland  Avo. ,  SW. ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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detail  Trade  Sales  Workers  (Sales  Attendant)* 

299.677-0X0  cV 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  success  of  any  retail  business  depends  largely  on  its 
sales  workers.    Courteous  and  efficient  service  from  behind  the 
counter  or  on  the  sales  floor  does  much  to  satisfy  customers  and 
build  a  store's  reputation. 

Whether  selling  furniture,  electrical  appliances,  or  cloth- 
ing, a  sales  worker's  primary  job  is  to  interest  customers  in 
merchandise  ^  by  describing  its  construction,  demonstrating  its 
\se,  and  showing  various  models  and  colors.    For  some  jobs, 
special  knowledge  or  skills  are  needed.     In  a  pet  shop,  for 
example,  sales  workers  must  know  about  the  care  and  feeding  of 
animals.    However,  in  jobs  selling  standardized  articles  such  as 
food,  hardware,  linens  and  housewares,  sales  workers  often  do 
little  more  than  take  payments  and  wrap  purchases. 

In  addition  to  selling,  most  retail  sales  workers  make  out 
sales  checks,  receive  cash  payments,  and  give  change  and 
receipts.    They  also  handle  returns  and  exchanges  of  merchandise 
and  keep  their  work  areas  neat.     In  small  stores,  they  may  help 
order  merchandise,  stock  shelves  or  racks,  mark  price  tags,  take, 
inventory,  and  prepare  displays. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  sales  workers  in  retail  trade  work  in  clean,  comfor- 
table, well-lighted  stores.     Some,  however,  work  outside  the 
store.    Kitchen  equipment  sales  workers  may  visit  prospective 
customers'  homes,  for  example,  to  help  them  plan  renovations,  and 
used-car  sales  vTorkers  may  spend  much  time  at  an  outdoor  lot. 
Many  sales  workers  must  stand  for  long  periods. 

Many  sales  workers  have  a  5-day,  40-hour  week,  although  in 
some  stores  the  standard  workweek  is  longer.     Because  Saturday  is 
a  busy  day  in  retailing,  employees    usually  work  that  day  and 
have  a  weekday  off.    Longer  than  normal  hours  may  be  scheduled 
before  Christmas  and  during  other  peak  periods.     Some,  especially 
those  employed  by  stores  in  suburban  shopping  centers,  regularly 
work  one  evening  or  more  a  week. 

Part-time  sales  workers  generally  work  during  peak  hours  of 
business  -  daytime  rush  hours,  evenings,  and  weekends. 

Employment 

In  1980,  more  than  3.3  million  sales  workers  were  employed 
in  retail  businesses.     They  worked  in  stores  ranging  from  the 
small  drug  or  grocery  store  employing  one  part-time  sales  person 
to  the  giant  department  store  with  hundreds  of  sales  workers. 
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They  also  work  for  door-to-door  sales  companies  and  mail-order 
houses.  'The  largest  employers  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  are 
department  stores  and  other  general  merchandise  stores,  apparel 
and  accessories,  food,  drug  and  furniture  stores,  and  car 
dealers. 

Retail  sales  jobs  are  distributed  .geographically  much  the 
same  way  as  the  population;  most  sales  workers  are  employed  in 
cities  and  the  nearby  suburbs. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  generally  prefer  high  school  graduates  for  sales 
jobs,  but  also  hire  those  with  less  education.    Persons  under  18 
may  need  a  work  permit. 

Thousands  of  high  schools  across  the  count  /  have  distri- 
butive education  programs,  generally  with  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  school  ar.d  businesses.     Students  work  part-time 
at  local  stores  while  taking  courses  in  merchandising,  account- 
ing, and  other  aspects  of  retailing.     The  experience  and  educa- 
tion gained  can  improve  their  prospects  for  permanent  employment. 

Many  distributive  education  programs  ir elude  adult  and 
continuing  education.     In  addition,  a  federally  funded  project 
called  "70,001"  focuses  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
high  school  dropouts.     Involving  schools  and  colleges  across  the 
Nation,  "70,001"  combines  full-time  employment  with  part-time 
instruction  after  hours. 

Many  high  schools  and  colleges  have  a  chapter  of  Distribu- 
tive Education  Clubs  of  America  (DECA) ,  a  service  organization 
dedicated  to  the  goals  of  teaching  distributive  education  and 
good  citizenship.     DECA  members  -  students  and  faculty  -  run 
their  local  chapter,  elect  officers,  and  plan  and  participate  in 
activities  on  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

Persons  interested  in  sales  jobs  should'  apply  to  the  person- 
nel offices  of  large  retail  stores,  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
interviewed  and,  in  some  cases,  given  an  aptitude  test.  Employ- 
ers prefer  those  who  enjoy  working  with  people  and  have  the  tact 
to  deal  with  difficult  customers.    Among  other  desirable 
characteristics  are  an  interest  in  sales  work,  a  pleasant  per- 
sonality, a  neat  appearance,  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
clearly. 

In  most  small  stores,  an  experienced  employee  or  the  propr 
rietor  instructs  newly  hired  sales  personnel  in  making  out  sales 
checks  and  operating  the  cash  register.     In  many  larger  stores, 
training  programs  are  more  formal  and  include  specialized  train- 
ing in  selling  certain  products. 


Inexperienced  sales  workers  in  department  stores  typically 
begin  in  housewares,  notions,  and  other  departments  where  a 
customer  needs  little  assistance.    As  they  gain  experience  and 
seniority,  they  move  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  The 
most  experienced  -  and  the  highest  paid  -  sales  workers  sell  "big 
ticket"  items  such  as  large  appliances,  furniture,  and  rugs.  ^ 
This  work  requires  the  most  knowledge  of  the  product  and  the 
greatest  talent  for  persuasion. 

Traditionally,  capable  sales  workers  without  a  college 
degree  could  advance  to  management  positions.    However,  a  college 
education  is  now  becoming  increasingly  important  for  advancement. 
Large  retail  businesses  generally  prefer  to  hire  college  grad- 
uates as  management  trainees.    Despite  this  trend,  capable 
employees  with  less  than  a  college  degree  should  still  be  able  to 
advance  to  administrative  or  supervisory  work  in  large  stores.  ^ 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  limited  in  small  stores 
where  one  person,  often  the  owner,  does  most  managerial  work. 
Retail  selling  experience  may  be  an  asset  in  qualifying  for  sales 
work  with  wholesalers  or  manufacturers. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  retail  trade  sales  workers  is  expected  to  grow 
about  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the 
1980' s  as  the  retail  trade  industry  expands  in  response  to  a 
growing  population  and  higher  personal  incomes.     The  volume  of 
sales  will  outpace  employment  increases,  however,  as  self-service 
-  already  the  rule  in  most  foodstores  -  is  extended  to  variety 
and  other  kinds  of  stores. 

Retail  trade  will  continue  to  be  a  good  sourde  of  job 
opportunities  for  high  school  graduates.     Prospects  for  sales 
jobs  are  good  because  retail  selling  is  a  large  occupation  and 
turnover  is  high.     Most  openings  will  occur  as  experienced  sales 
workers  leave  their  jobs.     In  addition  to  full-time  jobs,  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  for  part-time  workers,  as  well  as  for 
temporary  workers  during  peak  selling  periods  such  as  the 
Christmas  season. 

During  recessions  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  sales  workers  may  decline.     Purchases  of  durable  goods 
and  "big  ticket"  items,  such  as  cars  and  appliances,  are  most 
likely  to  be  postponed  during  difficult  economic  times.     In  areas 
of  high  unemployment,   sales  of  all  types  of  goods  may  decline. 
Layoffs,  however, -are  unlikely.     Since  sales  worker  turnover  is 
usually  very  high,  employers  often  can  cut  employment  by  simply 
not  replacing  all  those  who  leave. 
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Related  Occupations 


Sales  workers  apply  a  general  knowledge  of  sales  techniques 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  products  theyssell.    These  skills 
are  used  by  people  in  a  numbei  of  other  occupations ,  including 
demonstrators,  route  drivers,  real  estate  sales  agents,  telephone 
solicitors,  buyers,,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  manufac- 
turers' representatives. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

■  ■> 

Information  on  careers  in  retailing  may  be  obtained  from  the 
personnel  offices  of  local  stores;  from  State  merchants'  associa- 
tions; or  from  local  unions  of  the^ United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union.  „  ' 

Information  on  distributive  education  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  your  State  employment  service  or  writing  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational/Technical 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

For  information  about  a  "70,001"  program  in  your  area,  write 
to  the  "70,001"  Limited,  600  Maryland  Ave.,  SW. ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


* Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 


Display  Workers  (Display,  Merchandise)* 

298.081-010 

v 

Nature  of  the  Work 

It  happens  every  day:    A  shopper  browsing  through  a  clothing 
store  notices  an  attractive  outfit  on  a  mannequin  and  decides  to 
buy  one  just  like  it.    A  fishing  enthusiast  sees  a  display  of 
angling  equipment  in  a  store  window,  goes  in,  and  buys  a  new 
reel.     Eye-catching  displays  in  store  windows  and  stores  attract 
customers  and  encourage  them  to  buy.    Knowing  how  effective  this 
form  of  advertising  can  be,  some  stores  allot  a  large  share  of 
their  publicity,  budget  to  displays. 

I 

Merchandise  displayers  (D.O.T.  298.081-010)  create  a  visual 
background  or  a  "buying"  atmosphere  through  displaying  merchan- 
dise.    They  design  and  install  displays  of  clothing,  accessories, 
and  furniture  in  store  windows,  showcases,  and  on  the  sales 
floor.     Their  aim  is  to  develop  attractive  and  attention-getting 
ways  of  showing  merchandise.     Display  workers  known  as  model 
dressers  specialize  in  dressing  mannequins.    Others  are  designat- 
ed according  to  the  area  they  decorate  as  showcase  trimmers  -or 
window  dressers.  , 

Display  workers  use  imagination  and  creative  ability  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  color  harmony,  composition,  and  other  fundamen- 
tals of  art  and  interior  design  when  creating  an  overall  setting 
to  show  off  the  merchandise.     They  may,  for  example,  choose  a 
theme  -  a  beach  setting  to  advertise  bathing  suits  or  surfing 
equipment  -  and  design  a  colorful  display  around  this  theme. 
After  the  design  has  been  approved  by  the  display  manager, 
display  workers  obtain  the  props  and  other  necessary  accessories. 
Their  craft  skills  come  into  play  at  this  time.  • 

Display  workers  often  construct  many  of  the  props  themselves 
using  hammers,  saws,. spray  guns,  and  other  tools.     They  may  be 
assisted  in  these  tasks  by  carpenters,  painters  or  by  store 
maintenance  workers.     Sometimes  display  workers,  use  merchandise 
from  other  store  departments  as  props.     They  may  also  use  old 
props  designed  for  previous  displays,  or  order  props  from  firms 
that  specialize  in  them.     The  display  workers  install  background 
settings  such  as  wallpaper  and  carpeting,  lighting  equipment,  and 
the  props.     Every  7  to  14  days,   they  dismantle  and  replace  old 
displays  with  new  ones. 

In  large  stores  that  employ  many  display  workers,  each  may 
specialize  in  an  activity  such  as  carpentry,  painting,  making 
signs,  or  setting  up  interior  or  window  displays.    A  display 
director  usually  supervises  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all 
departments  and  confers  with  store,  merchandising,  and  sales 
managers  to  select  merchandise  for  promotion  and  plan  displays. 
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Commercial  decorators  (D.O.T.  298.381-010)  are  often 
employed  by  the  promoters  of  trade  exhibitions  to* prepare  and 
install  decorations  and  displays  for  trade  and  industrial  shows, 
exhibitions,  festivals,  and  other  special  events. 

Working  Conditions 


Display  personnel  have  the  opportunity  to  do  creative  work. 
Creating  a  design  and  transforming  it  into  reality  can  be  a 
highly  rewarding  experience.    /  _ 


Display  workers  usually  work  35  to  40  hours  a  week.  During 
busy  seasons,  such  as  before  Christmas  and  Easter,  they  may  work 
overtime,  nights,  and  weekends  to  prepare  special  displays. 

Construction  and  installation  of  displays  frequently  require 
prolonged  standing,  bending,  stooping,  and  working  in  awkward 
positions.     Display  workers  risk  injury  from  falls  off  ladders, 
from  contact  with  sharp  or  rough  materials,  and  from  the  use  of 
power  tools,  but  serious  *  injuries  are  uncommon. 


Employment 

About  26,000  persons  were  employed  as  display  workers  in 
1980.     Most  worked  in  retail  stores  such  as  department  and  cloth- 
ing ^stores.     Display  workers  were  employed  in  many  other  kinds  of 
retail  stores,  however,  including  variety,  drug,  and  shoe  stores 
and  in  book  and  gift  shops.     Others  worked  on  a  freelance  basis 
or  for  design  firms  that  handle  professional  window  dressing  for 
small  stores. 


Geographically,  employment  is  distributed  much  like  the 
Nations'  population,  with  most  jobs  in  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Most  display  workers  learn  their  trade  through  informal  on- 
the-job  training.     Beginner's  are  hired  as  helpers  to  dismantle 
displays,  carry  props,  and  do  other  routine  tasks.  Gradually, 
they  are  assigned  more  difficult  tasks  such  as  building  props, 
and,  if  they  show  artistic  talent,  planning  simple  designs. 
•Training  time  varies,  however,  depending  on  the  beginners' 
a£irlity  and  the  variety  and  complexity  of  displays. 

A  high  school  diploma  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  most 
beginning  jobs.     Courses  that  provide  helpful  training  for 
display  work  include  art,  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
merchandising.     Some  employers  seek  applicants  who  have  completed 
college  courses  in  art,   interior  decorating,  fasnion  design, 
advertising,  or  related  subjects. 

Display  work  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  many  of  the 
distributive  education  and  marketing  programs  taught  in  high 
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schools  and  community  and  junior  colleges;     Fashion  merchandising 
schools  and  fine  arts  institutes  also  offer  courses  useful  to 
display  workers.  r 

Creative  ability,  imagination,  manual  dexterity,  and 
mechanical  aptitude  are  among  the  most  important  personal  quali- 
fications needed  in  this  field.    Good  physical  condition  and 
agility  are  needed  to  carry  equipment,  climb  ladders,  and  work  in 
close  quarters  without  upsetting  props. 

Advancement  may  take  several  forms.    A  display  worker  with 
supervisory  ability  might  become  display  director  in  a  large 
store,  and  then  progress  to  sales  promotion  director  or  head  of 
store  planning. 

Freelance  work  is  another  avenue  of  advancement.  Relatively 
little  financial  investment  is  needed  to  start  a  freelance 
business  in  th*e  design  field.    However,  this  is  a  highly  compe- 
titive area  and  business  is  likely  to  be  slow  until  the  firm's 
reputation  is  established.     For  this  reason,  some  workers  moon- 
light until  they  have  enough  clients  for  full-time  work. 

The  display  worker's  skills  also  could  lead  to  jobs  in  other 
art-related  occupations  such  as  interior  decoration  or  photo- 
graphy.    These  occupations,  however,  require  additional  formal 
training. 

Job  Outlook 

Employment  of  display  workers  is  expected  to  grow  about  as 
fast  as  the  average  for  all  occupations  through  the  1980's. 
Employment  growth  will  reflect  the  expansion  of  retail  trade  as 
well  as  the  growing  popularity  of  visual  merchandising,  which 
involves  extensive  use  of  merchandise  to  decorate  the  store  and 
frequent  changes  of  displays.     In  addition  to  the  jobs  resulting 
from  employment  growth,  openings  will  arise  as  experienced 
workers  transfer  to  other  occupations,  retire,  or  die.  Employ- 
ment of  display  workers  may  be  affected  by  economic  fluctuations, 
however,  since  their  jobs  depend  on  the  volume  of  sales  in  retail 
establishments  and  people  tend  to  buy  less  during  economic  down- 
turns. 

Employment  opportunities*  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in 
large  stores,  most  of  which  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Related  Occupations  . 

Display  workers  draw,  paint,  design,  and  construct  displays 
that  promote  the  sales  of  merchandise.     An  ability  to  recognize 
different  shades  and  colors  and  the  ability  to  form  a  mental 
image  of  how  shapes  and  forms  can  be  combined  and  arranged  in 
artistic  ways  are  some  of  the  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  this 
kind  of  work.     Others  whose  work  requires  these  skills  include 
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exhibit  designers,  floral  designers,  graphic  designers,  interior 
designers,  and  set  designers. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Details  on  career  opportunities  can  be  obtained  from  local 
retailers,  such  as  department  stores,  and  from  local  offices  of 
the  State  employment  service. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1982-83. 
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Cashier  (Cashier-Wrapper)* 
211.462-018 

Nature  of  the  Work 

Supermarkets,  movie  theaters  and  restaurants  are  among  the 
many  businesses  that  employ  cashiers  to  handle  payments  from 
customers.    Most  cashiers  receive  money,  make  change,  fill  out 
charge  forms  and  give  receipts. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  cashiers,  depending  on  their 
place  of  employment,  may  do  other  work  and  have  different  job 
titles.    Those  employed  in  theaters,  for  example,  are  often 
called  box  office  cashiers  or  ticket  sellers.     They  operate 
ticket-dispensing  machines  and  answer  telephone  inquiries. 
Restaurant  cashiers,  sometimes  called  cashier  checkers,  may 
handle  reservations  for  meals  and  special  parties,  type  menus,  or 
sell  items  at  the  candy  and  cigarette  counter.     In  supermarkets 
and  other  self-service  stores,  cashiers  known  as  checkout  clerks, 
checkers,  or  grocery  clerks  wrap  or  bag  purchases.    They  also  may 
restock  shelves  and  mark  prices,  rearrange  displays  of  merchan- 
dise, and  take  inventory.     In  many  offices,  cashiers,  known  as 
agency  or  front-office  cashiers,  type,  operate  the  switchboard, 
do  bookkeeping,  and  act  as  receptionists. 

Cashiers  operate  several  types  of  machines.     Many  use  cash 
registers  that  print  the  amount  of  the  sale  on  a  paper  tape.  A 
rapidly  growing  number  of  cashiers  operate  electronic  registers, 
computerized  point-of-sale  registers,  or  computerized  scanning 
(  systems.     Depending  upon  its  complexity,  a  computerized  system 
Nnay  automatically  calculate  the  necessary  taxes  and  record 
inventory  numbers  and  other  information.     Such  registers  are  re- 
placing less  versatile,  conventional  models  in  many  stores. 
Cashiers  who  work  in  hotels  and  hospitals  use  machines  that 
record  charges  for  telephone,  medical  and  other  services  and  pre- 
pare itemized  bills.     Cashiers  may  also  operate  adding  and 
change-dispensing  machines. 

Working  Conditions 

Most  cashiers  work  indoors,  often  in  small  booths  or  behind 
counters  located  near  store  entrances.     They  may  have  to  stand 
for  long  periods  of  time.     In  some  cases,  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  drafts  in  the  winter  and  considerable  heat  during  the 
summer. 

Employment 

In  1980,  about  1,600,000  persons  worked  as  cashiers.  More 
cashiers  work  in  supermarkets  and  other  foodstores  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  store.     However,  cashiers  are  needed  in  businesses 
and  organizations  of  all  types  of  sizes,  and  many  find  jobs  in 
department  stores,  drugstores,  hardware  stores,   furniture  stores, 
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and  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.    Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters, 
schools  and  hospitals  also  employ  a  large  number  of  cashiers. 
Businesses  employing  cashier b  are  located  in  large  cities,  subur- 
ban shopping  centers,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.    The  Federal 
Government  employs  a  small  number,  primarily  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in, clubs,  cafeterias,  and  exchanges  on  military  instal- 
lations. J" 

Opportunities  for  part  time  work  are  very  good.    Nearly  half 
of  all  cashiers  work  part  time;  about  1  in  4  is  a  student. 

Training,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Employers  prefer  beginning  cashiers  w\th  Jiigh  school  diplo- 
mas.   Although  there  are  no  specific  educational  requirements, 
courses  in  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
business  subjects  are  good  preparation  for  cashier  jobs.  Cashier 
training  is  offered  as  part  of  many  public  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. , 

Many  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  for  cashiers.     In  a 
small  firm,  the  beginner  is  trained  on  the  job  by  an  experienced 
worker.     In  large  firms,  cashier  training  programs  often  include 
classroom  instruction  in  the  use  of  electronic  or  computerized 
registers  and  in  other  phases  of  cashier's  jobs.     Many  persons 
enter  cashier  positions  without  significant  prior  work  experi- 
ence.   For  some  jobs,  however,  employers  seek  persons  who  have 
special  skills  or  business  experience,  such  as  typing  or  selling. 
Many  openings,  especially  full  time  positions,  are  filled  by 
promoting  qualified  part  time  workers  already  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Persons  who  want  to  become  pashiers  should  be  able  to  do 
repetitious  work  accurately.     They  need  finger  dexterity,  a  high 
degree  of  eye-hand  coordination,  and . an  aptitude  for  working  with 
figures.    Because  they  meet  the  public,  cashiers  should  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  able  to  deal  tactfully  and  pleasantly  with 
customers. 

Promotion  opportunities  for  cashiers  tend  to  be  limited. 
However,  the  cashier's  job  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  an 
employer's  business  and  so  may  serve  as  a  steppingstone  to  a  more 
responsible  job,  such  c:s  bookkeeper  or  manager.     Cashiers  working 
in  chainstores  and  other  large  retail  businesses,  for  example, 
may  advance  to  department  or  store  managers. 

Job  Outlook 

Many  job  openings  for  cashiers  are  expected  through  the 
1980' s.     The  occupation  is  large,  and  employment  is  expected  to* 
grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupations.     Growth  in 
eating  and  drinking  places,  particularly  in  fast  food  chains,  is 
expected  to  be  especially  rapid.     However,  even  more  openings 
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will  occur  as  cashiers  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  leave  the 
labor  force.    Opportunities  for  part-time  employment  are  also 
expected  to  continue  to  be  very  good, 

• 

Employment  of  cashiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  computerized  checkout  systems,  which  are  beginning  to  replace 
cash  registers  in  some  supermarkets.    An  optical  or  magnetic 
scanner  transmits  the  code  number  (Universal  Product  Code-UPC)  of 
each  purchase  to  a  computer  that  is  programmed  to  record  a  des- 
cription and  price  of  the  item,  add  tax,  and  print  out  a  receipt. 
The  computer  also  keeps  track  of  the  store's  inventory  and  places 
orders  with  the  warehouse  when  stock  is  needed.    The  widespread 
adoption  of  automated  checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  and  other 
establishments  is  expected  to  slow  employment  growth  of^cashiers 
and  other  workers".    However,  resistance  from  consumer  and  labor 
groups  may  limit  the  adoption  of  such  systems.    Employment  in  the 
supermarket  industry  is  not  very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the 
economy,  since  people  must  eat  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not. 

Related  Occupations 

Cashiers  pay  or  receive  money  and  keep  account  of  such  ex- 
changes.   Other  workers  with  similar  duties  include  bank  tellers, 
ticket  sellers,  post  office  clerks,  toll  collectors,  sales 
clerks,  and  adding-machine  operators. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Details  about  employment  opportunities  are  available  from 
local  businesses  and  the  local  office  of  the  State  employment 
service. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1980-81. 
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MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  OBJECTIVE 


Given  appropriate  instruction,  as  suggested  by  this  guide, 
students  completing  the  program  should  demonstrate  entry  level 
skills  in  marketing  and  distributive  education  in  the  areas  of 
knowledge,  theoretical  structure,  tool  usage,  diagnostic  ability, 
related  supportive  skills  and  occupational  survival  skills. 

As  the  student  progresses  through  the  program,  sufficient 
competencies  will  be  acquired  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  the 
occupational  field  at  the  following  D.O.T.  Codes.* 


FOOD  MARKETING 

^  Bagger  (Bagger/Courtesy  Clerk) 
'  Sales  Clerk,  Food  (Grocery  Clerk) 
Cashier-Checker  (Cashier-Checker) 
Sales  Clerk,  Food  (Produce  Clerk) 

FOOD  SERVICE  MARKETING 

Dining  Room  Attendant  (Busperson) 
Counter  Attendant,  Cafeteria 
(Server) 

Waiter/Waitress,  Informal  (Waiter/ 

Waitress,  Informal) 
Host/Hostess,  Restaurant  (Host/ 

Hostess,  Restaurant) 
Counter  Attendant,  Lunchroom  or 

Coffee  Shop  (Counter  Clerk) 
Cashier  II  (Cashier) 

PETROLEUM 

Antomobile-Service-Station  Attendant 

(Service  Station  Attendant) 
Cashier  II  (Cashier) 

HOTEL/MOTEL  LODGING 

Bellhop  (Bellperson) 
Hotel  Clerk  (Room  Clerk) 

WHOLESALING 

Packager,  Hand  (Packer) 
Laborer,  Stores  (Marker) 
'Material  Handler  (Material  Handler) 
Laborer,  Stores  (Order  Selector) 
Laborer,  Stores  (Stockperson) 


(D.O.T.  Code  920.687-014) 

(D.O.T.  Code  290.477-018) 

(D.O.T.  Code  211.462-014) 

(D.O.T.  Code  290.477-018) 


(D.O.T.  Code  311.677-018) 

(D.O.T.  Code  311.677-014) 

(D.O.T.  Code  311.477-030) 

(D.O.T.  Code  310.137-010) 

(D.O.T.  Code  311.477-014) 
(D.O.T.  Code  211.462-010) 


(D.O.T.  Code  915.467-010) 
(D.O.T.  Code  211.462-010) 


(D.O.T.  Code  324.677-010) 
(D.O.T.  Code  238.362-010) 


(D.O.T.  Code  920.587-018) 

(D.O.T.  Code  922.687-058) 

(D.O.T.  Code  929.687-030) 

'D.O.T.  Code  922.687-058) 

(D.O.T.  Code  922.687-058) 
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Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk 
(Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk) 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  RETAILING 

Salesperson,  General  Merchandise 
(Salesclerk,  Sales  Assistant) 

Stock  Clerk  (Stockperson) 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk 
(Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk) 

Marker  (Marker) 

Cashier  II  (Cashier) 

Displayer,  Merchandise  (Display 
Helper) 

APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Stock  Clerk  (Stockperson) 

Marker  (Marker) 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk 

(Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk) 
Salesperson,  Women's  Apparel  and 

Accessories  (Sales  Assistant/ 

Salesclerk) 
Sales  Attendant  (Dressing  Room 

Attendant) 
Displayer,  Merchandise  (Display 

Helper)' 
Cashier-Wrapper  (Cashier) 


(D.O.T.  Code  222.387-050) 


(D.O.T.  Code  279.357-054) 

(D.O.T.  Code  222.387-058) 

(D.O.T.  Code  222.387-050) 

(D.O.T.  Code  209.587-034) 

(D.O.T.  Code  211.462-010) 

(D.O.T.  Code  298.081-010) 


(D.O.T.  Code  222.378-058) 
(D.O.T.  Code  209.587-034) 

(D.O.T.  Code  222.387-050) 


(D.O.T.  Code  261.357-066) 

(D.O.T.  Code  299.677-010) 

(D.O.T.  Code  298.081-010) 

(D.O.T.  Code  211.462-018) 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Washington:  U.S.  Department 
f  Labor,  1977. 
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DEFINITION  OF  D.O.T.  CODE* 

«  ••  .  •  . 

As  a  result  of  technological,  economic  and  sociological 
influences,  nearly  every  job  in  the  economy  is  performed  slightly 
differently  from  any  other  job..    Every  job  is  also  similar  to  a 
number  of  other  jobs,    in  order  to  look  at  the  millions,  of  jobs 
in  an  organized  way,  job  titles  are  designated  a  9-digit  occupa- 
tional code.    Each  set  of  three  digits  in  the  D.O.T.  Code  has  a 
specific  purpose  or  meaning  that  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
codes. 


In  the  D.O.T.  Code,  the. first  three  digits  identify  a 
specific  occupational  group.     In  the  code  652.382-010,  the  first 
digit  indicates  an  occupational  category.     The  second  digit 
refers  to  a  division  within  the  occupational  category.    The  third 
digit  defines  a  specific  occupational  group  within,  a  division. 

The  middle  three  digits  of  the  D.O.T.  Code  652.382-010  are 
the  worker  function  ratings  of  the  tasks  performed  in  the  occupa- 
tion.   Every  job  requires  a  worker  to  function,  to  some  degree, 
in  relation  to  data,  people  and  things.    A  separate  digit  express- 
es the  worker's  relationship  to  each  of  these  three  groups. 
Worker  functions  involving  more  complex  responsibility  and  judg- 
ment are  assigned  lower  numbers  while  functions  which  have  are 
less  complicated  have  high  numbers. 

The  last  three  digits  of  the  D.O.T.  Code  652.382-010  indi- 
cate the  alphabetical  order  of  titles  within  6-digit  code  groups. 
They  serve  to  differentiate  a  particular  occupation  from  all 
others.    A  number  of  occupations  may  have  the  same  first  six 
digits,  but  no  two  D.O.T.  Code  can  have  the  same  nine  digits. 


*Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Washington:  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  1977. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  OCCUPATIONAL  EXIT  POINTS* 


Food  Service  Marketing 

311.677-018    DINING  ROOM  ATTENDANT  (BUSPERSON)    (hotel  &  rest.) 

Performs  any  combination  of  the  following  duties  to 
facilitate  food  service:    Carries  dirty  dishes  from  dining  room 
to  kitchrn.     Replaces  soiled  table  linens  and  sets  tables  with 
silverware  and  glassware.    Replenishes  supply  of  clean . linens, 
silverware,  glassware,  and  dishes  in  dining  room.  Supplies 
service  bar  with  food,  such  as  soups,  salads,  and  desserts. 
Serves  ice  water  and  butter  to  patrons.    Cleans  and  polishes 
glass  shelves  and  doors  of  service  bars  and  equipment,  such  as 
coffie  urns  and  cream  and  milk  dispensers.    Makes  coffee  and 
fills  fruit  juice  dispensers.    Funs  errands  and  delivers  food 
orders  to  offices  and  is  designated  RUNNER  (hotel  &  rest.).  May 
transfer  food  and  dishes  between  floors  of  establishment,  using 
dumbwaiter.    May  be  designated  according  to  type  of  activity  or 
area  of  work  as  CLEAN-UP  HELPER,  BANQUET  (hotel  &  rest.)?  COUNTER 
DISH  CARRIER  (hotel  &  rest.);  GLASS  WASHER  AND  CARRIER  (hotel  & 
rest.),'  ROOM  SERVICE  ASSISTANT  (hotel  &  rest.).  Additional 
Titles:     DISH  CARRIER  (hotel  &  rest.)?  STEAMTABLE  WORKER  (hotel  & 
rest.);  TABLE  SETTER  (hotel  &  rest.);  WATER. SERVER  (hotel  & 
rest. ) . 


311.677-014     COUNTER  ATTENDANT,  CAFETERIA  (SERVER)    (hotel  & 

rest.)  server;  steamtable  attendant. 

Serves  food  from  counters  and  steamtables  to.  cafeteria 
patrons:     Serves  salads,  vegetables,  meat,  breads,  and  cocktails, 
ladles  soups  and  sauces,  portions  desserts,  and  fills  beverage 
cups  and  glasses  as  indicated  by  customer.    Adds  relishes  and 
garnishes  according  to  instructions  from  COUNTER  SUPERVISOR 
(hotel  &  rest.).     Scrubs  and  polishes  counters,  steamtables,  and 
other  equipment.    May  replenish  foods  at  serving  stations.  May 
brew  coffee  and  tea.    May  carve  meat.    May  accept  payment  for 
food,  using  cash  register  or  adding  machine  to  total  check.  May 
prepare  and  serve  salads  and  be  known  as  SALAD.  COUNTER  ATTENDANT 
(hotel  &  rest.).    May  serve  food  to  passenger  from  steamtable  on 
railroad  dining  car  and  be  known  as  STEAMTABLE  ATTENDANT,  RAIL- 
ROAD (r.r .  trans. ) . 


*A11  occupational  descriptions  were  extracted  from  The  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles.     Washington:     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1977. 


311.477-030    WAITER/ WAITRESS ,.  INFORMAL  (WAITER/WAITRESS, 

INFORMAL)   (hotel  &  rest.)  . 

Serves  food  to  patrons  at  counters  and  tables  of  coffee- 
shops,  lunchrooms,  and  other  dining  establishments  where*  food 
•service  is  informal:    Presents  menu,  answers  questions',  and  makes 
suggestions  regarding  food  and  service.    Writes  orders  on  check 
or  memorizes  it.    Relays  order  to  kitchen  and  serves  courses  from 
kitchen  and  service  bars.    Observes  guests  to  fulfill  any 
additional  request  and  to  perceive  when  meal  has  been  completed. 
Totals  bill  and  accepts  payment  or  refers  patron  to  CASHIER 
(clerical)  II.    May  ladel  soup,  toss  salad,  portion  pies  and 
desserts,  brew  coffee,  and  perform  other  services  as  determined 
by  establishment's  size  and  practices.    May  clear  and  reset 
counters  or  tables  at  conclusion  of  each  course  [DINING  ROOM 
ATTENDANT   (hotel  &  rest.)]. 


310.137-010     HOST /HOSTESS,  RESTAURANT   ( HOST/ HOSTESS ,  RESTAURANT) 

(hotel  &  rest.)  waiter/  waitress,  head. 

Supervises  and  coordinates  activities  of  dining  room  person- 
nel to  provide  fast  and  courteous  service  to  patrons:  Schedules 
dining  reservations  and  arranges  parties  or  special  services  for 
diners.    Greets  guests,  escorts  them  to  tables,  and  provides 
menus.     Adjusts  complaints  of  patrons.    Assigns  work  tasks  and 
coordinates  activities  of  dining  room  personnel  to  insure  prompt 
and  courteous  service  to  patrons.     Inspects  dining  room  serving 
stations  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  requisitions  table 
linens  and  other  dining  room  supplies  for  tables  and  serving 
stations.    May  interview,  hire,  and  discharge  dining  room  person- 
nel.   May  train  dining  room  employees.    May  schedule  work  hours 
and  keep  time  records  of  dining  room  workers.    May  assist  in 
planning  menus.    May  act  as  [CASHIER  (clerical)  II]. 

311.477-014     COUNTER  ATTENDANT,   LUNCHROOM  OR  COFFEE  SHOP  (COUNTER 

CLERK)    (hotel  &  rest.)  waiter/waitress,  counter. 

Serves  food  to  diners  seated  at  counter:     Calls  order  to 
kitchen  and  picks  up  and  serves  order  when  ready.     Accepts  pay- 
ment or  makes  up  itemized  check  for  service.    May  prepare  sand- 
wiches, salads,  and  other  short  order  items   [COOK,  SHORT  ORDER 
(hotel  &  rest.)   II].     May  perform  other  duties,  such  as  cleaning 
counters,  washing  dishes  and  selling  cigars  and  cigarettes. 


Ill-lOtlP 


211.462-010    CASHIER  (CASHIER)    (clerical)  II  cash  clerk;  cashier, 

general;  cashier,  office;  ticket  clerk. 

Receives  cash  from  customers  or  employees  in  payment  for 
goods  or  services  and  records  amounts  received:    Recomputes  or 
computes  bill,  itemized  lists,  and  tickets  showing  amount  due, 
using  adding  machine  or  cash  register.    Makes  change,  cashes 
checks,  and  issues  receipts  or  tickets  to  customers.  Records 
amounts  received  and  prepares  reports  of  transactions.    Reads  and 
records  totals  shown  on  cash  register  tape  and  verifies  against 
cash  on  hand.    May  be  required  to  know  value  and  features  of 
items  for  which  money  is  received.    May  give  cash  refunds  or 
issue  credit  memorandums  to  customers  for  returned  merchandise. 
May  operate  ticket-dispensing  machine.    May  sell  candy,  ciga- 
rettes, gum,  and  gift  certificates,  and  issue  trading  stamps. 
Usually  employed  in  restaurant,  cafeterias,  theaters,  retail 
stores,  and  other  establishments.    May  be  designated  according  to 
nature  of  establishment  as  CAFETERIA  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.); 
CASHIER,  PARKING  LOT  (auto,   ser.);  DINING  ROOM  CASHIER  (hotel  & 
rest.);  SERVICE-BAR  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.);  STORE  CASHIER 
(clerical) ;  or  according  to  type  of  account  as  CASHIER,  CREDIT 
(clerical) ;  CASHIER,  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  (clerical) .    When  working 
on  same  floor,  and  receiving  money,  making  change,  and  cashing 
checks  for  sales  personnel  is  designated  FLOOR  CASHIER  (cleri- 
cal) .    When  making  change  for  patrons  at  places  of  amusement 
other  than  gambling  establishments,  is  designated  CHANGE-BOOTH 
CASHIER  (amuse.  rec). 
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Food  Marketing 


920.687-014    BAGGER  (BAGGER/ COURTESY  CLERK)    (ret.  tr.)  grocery 

packer . 

Bags  groceries  in  sack  or  carton  and  carries  or  pushes 
groceries  in  cart  to  customer's  car.    Collects  shopping  carts 
from  parking  and  surrounding  areas  and  returns  carts  to  store. 
Replaces  cleaning  and  wrapping  supplies  used  at  food  checkout 
counter.    Cleans  work  area  and  carries  empty  bottles  and  trash  to 
storeroom.    May  price  and  stack  food  articles  on  shelves. 


290.477-018     SALES  CLERK,  FOOD  (GROCERY  CLERK)    (ret.  tr.)  grocery 

clerk. 

Obtains  or  prepares  food  items  requested  by  customers  in 
retail  food  stores,  such  as  groceries,  produce,  bakery  goods, 
meat  and  fish,  and  totals  customer  bill,  receives  payment,  and 
makes  change:     Set  up  displays  on  counters,  shelves,  or  in  bins. 
Fills  customer  order,  performing  such  duties  as  obtaining  items 
from  shelves,  freezers,  coolers,  bins,  tables,  or  containers, 
cleaning  poultry,  scaling  and  trimming  fish,  slicing  meat  or 
cheese,  using  slicing  machine,  or  preparing  take-out  sandwiches 
and  salads.    Weighs  items,  such  as  produce,  meat,  and  poultry  to 
determine  price.     Lists  and  totals  prices,  using  paper  and 
pencil,  adding  machine,  or  cash  register,  and  informs  customer  of 
total  price  of  purchases.     Receives  money  from  customers  for 
purchases,  and  makes  change.     Bags  or  wraps  purchases  for 
customers.     Cleans  shelves,  bins,  tables,  and  coolers  as  neces- 
sary.    Stamps,  marks,  or  tags  price  on  merchandise.  Stocks 
shelves,  coolers,  counter,  bins,  tables,  freezers,  containers,  or 
trays  with  new  merchandise.    May  make  deliveries  to  customers' 
homer-  or  places  of  business  on  foot  or  using  vehicle  [DELIVERY, 
MERCHANDISE  (ret.  tr.)].     May  write  up  special  orders,  such  as 
birthday  cakes  in  bakery  store.     May  order  merchandise  from  ware- 
house or  supplier.    May  be  designated  according  to  type  of  food 
sold  as  GROCERY  CLERK   (ret.   tr.)?  MEAT  COUNTER  CLERK  (ret.  tr.); 
PRODUCE  CLERK  (ret.   tr.)   I;  SALES  CLERK,  FISH  (ret.  tr.). 


211.462-014     CASHIER-CHECKER  (CASHIER-CHECKER)    (ret.  tr.) 

Operates  cash  register  to  itemize  and  total  customer's  pur- 
chases in  self-service  grocery  or  department  store:  Reviews 
price  sheets  to  note  price  changes  and  sale  items.  Records 
prices  and  departments,  subtotals  taxable  items,  and  totals 
purchases  on  cash  register.     Collects  money  from  customer  and 
makes  change.     Stocks  shelves  and  marks  prices  on  containers. 
May  weigh  items,  bag  merchandise,  issue  trading  stamps,  and 
redeem  food  stamps  and  promotional  coupons.     May  cash  checks. 
May  be  designated  according  "to  items  checked  as  GROCERY  CHECKER 
(ret.  tr. ) . 
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.290.477-018    SALES  CLERK,  FOOD  (PRODUCE XLERK)    (ret.  tr.)  produce. 

clerk. 

—  Obtains-or  prepares  food-items  requested  by-customers -in  — 
retail  food  stores,  such  as  groceries,  produce,  bakery  goods, 
meat  and  fish,  and  totals  customer  bill,  receives  payment,  and 
makes  change:    Set  up  displays  on  counters,  shelves,  or  in  bins. 
Fills  customer  order,  performing  such  duties  as  obtaining  items 
from  shelves,  freezers,  coolers,  bins,  tables,  or  containers, 
cleaning  poultry,  scaling  and  trimming  fish,  slicing  meat  or 
cheese,  using  slicing  machine,  or  preparing  take-out  sandwiches 
and  salads.    Weighs  items,  such  as  produce,  meat,  and  poultry  to 
determine  price.    Lists  and  totals  prices,  using  paper  and 
pencil,  adding  machine,  or  cash  register,  and  informs  customer  of 
total  price  of  purchases.    Receives  money  from  customers  for- 
purchases,  and  makes  change.    Bags  tor  wraps  purchases  for 
customers.    Cleans  shelves,  bins,  tables,  and  coolers  as  neces- 
sary.   Stamps,  marks,  or  tags  price  on  merchandise.  Stocks 
shelves,  coolers,  counter,  bins,  tables,  freezers,  containers,  or 
trays  with  new  merchandise.    May  make  deliveries  to  customers1 
homes  or  places  of  business  on  foot  or  using  vehicle  [DELIVERY, 
MERCHANDISE  (ret.  tr.)].;  May- write  up  special  orders^such  as 
birthday  cakes  in  bakery  ^tore.    May  order  merchandise^jfrom  ware- 
house or  supplier.    May  b4  designated  according  to  type  of  food 
sold  as  GROCERY  CLERK  (ret.'tr.);  MEAT  COUNTER  CLERK  (ret.  tr.); 
PRODUCE  CLERK  (ret.  tr.)   I;  SALES  CLERK,  FISH  (ret.  tr.). 
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Petroleum -Marketing 

915.467-010    AUTOMOBILE-SERVICE-STATION  ATTENDANT  (AUTOMOBILE- 
SERVICE-STATION  ATTENDANT)    (auto,  ser.)  filling- 
station  attendant;  gas-station  attendant;  gas 
tender;  service-station  attendant. 

Services  automobiles,  buses,  trucks,  and  other  automotive 
vehicles  with  fuel,  lubricants,  and  accessories.    Fills  fuel  tank 
of  vehicles  with  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  specified  by  customer. 
Observes  level  of  oil  in  crankcase  and  amount  of  water  in 
radiator,  and  adds  required  amounts  of  oil  and  water .  Adds 
necessary  amount  of  water  to  battery,  and  washes 'windshield  of 
vehicle.     Lubricates  vehicle  and  changes  motor  oil  [LUBRICATION 
SERVICER  (auto,  ser.)].'    Replaces  accessories,  sx^dh  as  oil 
filter,  air  filter,  windshield  wiper  blades,  and'  fan  belt. 
Installs  antifreeze  and  changes  spark  plugs.     Repairs  or  replaces 
tires  [TIRE  REPAIRER,  (auto  ser.)].     Replaces  lig^ts^'and  washes 
and  waxes  vehicle.    Collects  cash  from  customer  ^for^'purchases  and 
makes  change  or  charges  purchases,  using  compute;r-charge°' plate. 
May  adjust  brakes  [BRAKE  ADJUSTER  (auto,  ser .)].  .•'<  May  sell 
batteries  and  automobile  accessories  usually  found  in'  service 
stations.    May  assist  in  arranging  displays,  taking  inventories, 
and  making  daily  reports.  * 


211.462-010    CASHIER  (clerical*   II   (CASHIER)  cash  clerk;  cashier, 

general;  cashier,  office;  ticket  clerk. 

Receives  cash  from  customers  or  employees  in  payment  for 
goods  or  services  and  records  amounts  received:     Recomputes  or 
computes  bill,  itemized  lists,  and  tickets  showing  amount  due, 
using  adding  machine  or  cash  register.    Makes  change,  cashes 
checks,  and  issues  receipts  or  tickets  to  customers.  Records 
amounts  received  and  prepares  reports  of  transactions.     Reads  and 
records  totals  shown  on  cash  register  tape  and  verifies  against 
cash  on  hand.     May  be  required  to  know  value  and  features  of 
items  for  which  money  is  received.    May  give  cash  refunds  or 
issue  credit  memorandums  to  customers  for  returned  merchandise. 
May  operate  ticket-dispensing  machine.    May  sell  candy, 
cigarettes,  gum,  and  gift  certificates,  and  issue  trading  stamps. 
Usually  employed  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  theaters,  retail 
stores,  and  other  establishments.     May  be  designated  according  to 
nature  of  establishment  as  CAFETERIA  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.); 
CASHIER,  PARKING  LOT   (auto  ser.);   DINING-ROOM  CASHIER  (hotel  & 
rest.);   SERVICE-BAR  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.);  STORE  CASHIER 
(clerical) ;  or  according  to  type  of  account  as  CASHIER,  CREDIT 
(clerical);  CASHIER,  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED   (clerical).     When  working 
on  same  floor,  and  receiving  money,  making  change,  and  cashing 
checks  for  sales  personnel  is  designated  FLOOR  CASHIER 
(clerical) .     When  making  change  for  patrons  at  places  of  amuse- 
ment other  than  gambling  establishments,   is  designated  CHANGE- 
BOOTH  CASHIER  (amuse.  &  rec). 
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Hotel/Motel  Lodging 

324.677-010     BELLHOP  (BELLPERSON)    (hotel  &  rest.) 

Serves  hotel  guests  by  performing  the  following  tasks: 
Escorts  incoming  hotel  guests  to  rooms,  assists  them  with  hand 
luggage,  and  offers  information  pertaining  to  available  services 
and  facilities  of  hotel,  points  of  interest,  and  entertainment 
attractions.     Inspects  guest's  room  to  insure  that  it  is  in  order 
and  supplies  are  adequate.     Explains  features  of  room,  such  as 
operation  of  radio,  television,  and  night-lock,  and  how  to  place 
telephone  calls/   Pages  guests  in  lobby,  dining  room,  or  other 
parts  of  hotel.     Delivers  messages,  and  runs  errands.  May 
deliver  room  service  orders.    May  pick  up  articles  for  laundry 
and  valet  service.    May  call  taxi  for  guests.    May  transport 
guest  about' premises  or  local  areas  in  car  or  motorized  cart. 
May  keep  record  of  calls  for  service.   <May  deliver  packages, 
suitcases,  and  trunks,  and  set  up  same  rooms  [PORTER,  BAGGAGE 
(hotel  &  rest.)].    May  tidy  lobby  [ HOUSECLEANER  (hotel  &  rest.). 
May  operate  elevator  [ELEVATOR  OPERATOR  (and  ind. ) ] .    When  paging 
guests,  may  be  known  as  PAGE  (hotel  &  rest.)].. 

238.362-010     HOTEL  CLERK  (ROOM  CLERK)    (hotel  &  rest.)  motel 

clerk;  motor lodge  clerk 

Performs  any  combination  of  following  duties  for  guests  of 
hotel,  motel,  motor  lodge,  or  condominium-hotel:     Registers  and 
assigns  rooms  to  guests.     Issues  room  key  and  escort  instructions 
to  BELLHOP  (hotel  &  rest.).     Date-stamps,  sorts,  and  'racks  in<- 
coming  mail  and  messages.     Transmits  and  receives  messages,  using 
equipment,  such  as  telegraph,  telephone,  Teletype,  and  switch- 
board.    Answers  inquiries  pertaining  to  hotel  services;  registra- 
tion of  guests;  and  shopping,  dining,  entertainment,  and  travel 
directions.     Keeps  records  of  room  availability  and  guests' 
accounts.     Computes  bill,  collects  payment,  r.nd  makes  change  for 
guests  [CASHIER  (clerical)   I].     Makes  and  confirms  reservations. 
May  sell  tobacco,  candy,  and  .newspapers .    May  post  charges,  such 
as  room,  food,  liquor,  or  telephone,  to  cashbooks,  by  hand 
(BOOKKEEPER  (clericaj.)    II]'  or  by  machine  (BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR  (clerical)   II] .     May  make  restaurant,  transportation,  or 
entertainment  reservations,  and  arrange  for  tours.    May  deposit 
guest's  valuables  injiotel  safe  or  safe-deposit  box.     May  order 
complimentary  flowej^s  or  champagne  for  honeymoon  couples  or 
special  guests.     May  rent  dock  space  at  marina-hotel.     May  work 
on  one  floor  and  be  designated  FLOOR  CLERK   (hotel  &  rest.).  May 
be  known  according  to  specific  task  performed  as  KEY  CLERK  (hotel 
&  rest.);   RESERVATION  CLERK   (hotel  &  rest.);  ROOM  CLERK   (hotel  & 
rest.)   or  area  worked  as  DESK  CLERK   (per.  ser.);  FRONT  CLERK 
(hotel  &  rest. ) . 
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Wholesaling 


920.587-018    PACKAGER,  HAND  (PACKER)    (any  ind. )  hand  packager. 

packages  materials  and  products  manually,  performing  any 
combination  of  following  duties:     Cleans  packaging  containers. 
Lines  and  pads  crates  and  assembles  cartons.    Obtains  and  sorts 
product.    Wraps  protective  material  around  product.  Starts, 
stops,  and  regulates  speed  of  conveyor.     Inserts  or  pours  product 
into  containers  or  fills  containers  from  spout  or  chute.  Weighs 
containers  and  adjusts  quantity.     Nails,  glues,  or  closes  and 
seals  containers.     Labels  containers,  container  tags,  or  pro- 
ducts.    Sorts  bundles  or  filled  containers.     Packs  special 
arrangements  or  selections  of  product.     Inspects  materials, 
products,  and  containers  at  each  step  of  packaging  process. 
Records  information,  such  as  weight,  time,  and  data  packaged. 
May  be  designated  according  to  whether  high-production  or  small- 
lot  packaging  as  FANCY"  PACKER  (ret.  tr. ;  whole.  tr.)j  PACKAGING- 
LINE  ATTENDANT  (any  ind.);  specific  packaging  duty  performed, 
such  as  filling,  wrapping,  packing,  labeling,  and  container 
cleaning  as  SACK  SEWER,  HAND  (any  ind.);  kinds  of  equipment  used 
'or  product  packaged  as  CANDLE  WRAPPER  (candle);  CARTON  STAPLER 
(any  ind.);  or  whether  packager  performs  associated  duties,  such 
as  final  assembly,  before  packaging  product  as  NOVELTY-BALLOON 
ASSEMBLER  AND  PACKER  (rubber  goods).     May  weigh  and  package  meat 
in  retail  store  and  be  designated  MEAT  WRAPPER  (ret.  tr.).  Addi- 
tional Titles:     BAGGER  (any  ind.);  BOW  MAKER,  GIFT  WRAPPING  (any 
ind.);  BOX  MAKER,  CARDBOARD   (any  ind.);  BOX  WRAPPER  (any  ind.); 
BUNDLER  (any  ind.);  CANDY  PACKER  (confection.);  CASER,  ROLLED 
GLASS   (glass  mfg.);  COIL  STRAPPER  (iron  &  steel);  CONTAINER 
FILLER  (any  ind.);  FILLER  (any  ind.);  FURNITURE  PACKER  (ret. 
tr.);   GRADER,  SAUSAGE  AND  WEINER  (slaught.   &  meat  pack.);  GUN- 
COTTON  PACKER  (explosives);   INSERTER,  PROMOTIONAL  ITEM  (any 
ind.);   INSPECTOR-PACKAGER  (any  ind.);  LIDDER  (any  ind.);  MATTRESS 
PACKER  (iratt.   &  bedspring)  ;   PACKAGER,  MEAT   (slaught.  &  meat 
-pack.);  PACKER,  DRIED  BEEF   (slaught.   &  meat  pack.);  PACKER, 
FOAMED -IN -PLACE   (any  ind.);   PACKER,  SAUSAGE  AND  WEINER  (slaught. 
&  meat  pack.);  PIECE-GOODS  PACKER  (textile);  SCALER,  SLICED  BACON 
(slaught.   &  meat  pack.);   SPONGE  PACKER  (whole,  tr.);  STAMPER  (any 
ind.);  TABLE  WORKER  (any  ind.);  TUBE  PACKER  (rubber  tire  &  tube); 
WRAPPER  (any  ind.);  WRAPPER,  HAND   (can.   &  preserv. ) ;  WRAPPING 
REMOVER  (any  ind.).     [Workers  who  tend  packaging  machines  are 
classified  under  PACKAGER  MACHINE   (any  ind.) J. 


922.687-058     LABORER,   STORES  (MARKER) 

Performs  any  combination  of  following  tasks  to  receive, 
store,  and  distribute  material,  tools,  equipment,  and  products 
within  establishments:     Reads  production  schedule,  customer 
order,  work  order,  shipping  order  or  requisition  to  determine 
items  to  be  moved,  gathered,  or  distributed.     Conveys  materials 
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and  items  from  receiving  or  production  areas  to  storage  or  to 
other  designated  areas  by  hand,  handtruck,  or  electric  handtruck. 
Sorts  and  places  materials  or  items  on  racks,  shelves,  or  in  bins 
according  to  predetermined  sequence,  such  as  size,  type,  style, 
color,  or  product  code.     So-f.s  and  stores  perishable  goods  in 
refrigerated  rooms.     Pills  requisitions,  work  orders,  or  requests 
for  materials,  tools,  or  bther  stock  items  and  distributes  items 
to  production  workers  or  assembly  line.    Assembles  customer 
orders  from  stock  and  places  orders  on  pallets  or  shelves,  or 
conveys  orders  to  packing  station  or  shipping  department.  Marks 
materials  with  identifying  information,  using  stencil,  crayon,  or 
other  marking  device.    Opens  br»les,  crates,  and  other  containers, 
using  handtools.    Records  amounts  of  materials  or  items  received 
or  distributed.    Weighs  or  counts  items  for  distribution  within 
plant  to  insure  conformance  to  company  standards.    Arranges  stock 
parts  in  specified  sequence  for  assembly  by  other  workers.  May 
prepare  parcels  for  mailing.    May  maintain  inventory  records. 
May  restock  aircraft  commissary  supplies,  such  as  linens, 
glasses,  emergency  kits,  and  beverages  and  be  designated  COM- 
MISSARY AGENT  (air  trans.).    May  be  known  according  to  specific 
duty  performed  as  CLOTH-BIN  PACKER  (textile);  COOLER  WORKER 
(dairy  prod.);  ORDER  FILLER  (any  ind.);  PRODUCE  CLERK  (ret.  tr.) 
II;  TOOL  CHASER  (any  ind.). 


922.687-058     LABORER,  STORES   (ORDER  SELECTOR) 

Performs  any  combination ■ of  following  tasks  to  receive, 
store,  and  distribute  material,  tools,  equipment,  and  products 
within  establishments:     Reads  production  schedule,  customer 
order,  work  order,  shipping  order  or  requisition  to  determine 
items  to  be  moved,  gathered,  or  distributed.     Conveys  materials 
and  items  from  receiving  or  production  areas  to  storage  or  to 
other  designated  areas  by  hand,  handtruck,  or  electric  handtruck. 
Sorts  and  places  materials  or  items  on  racks,  shelves,  or  in  bins 
according  to  predetermined  sequence,  such  as  size,  type,  style, 
color,  or  product  code.     Sorts  and  stores  perishable  goods  in 
refrigerated  rooms.     Fills  requisitions,  work  orders,  or  requests 
for  materials,  tools,  or  other  stock  items  and  distributes  items 
to  production  workers  or  assembly  line.    Assembles  customer 
orders  from  stock  and  places  orders  on  pallets  or  shelves,  or 
conveys  orders  to  packing  station  or  shipping  department.  Marks 
materials  with  identifying  information,  using  stencil,  crayon,  or 
other  marking  device.    Opens  bales,  crates,  and  other  containers, 
using  handtools.     Records  amounts  of  materials  or  items  received 
or  distributed.     Weighs  or  counts  items  for  distribution  within 
plant  to  insure  conformance  to  company  standards.     Arranges  stock 
parts  in  specified  sequence  for  assembly  by  other  workers.  "May 
prepare  parcels  for  mailing.     May  maintain  inventory  records. 
May  restock  aircraft  commissary  supplies,   such  as  linens, 
glasses,  emergency  kits,   and  beverages  and  be  designated  COM- ^ 
MISSARY  AGENT  (air  trans.).     May  be  known  according  to  specific 
duty  performed  as  CLOTH-DIN  P«VKER   (textile);   COOLER  WORKER 
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(dairy  prod.);  ORDER  FILLER  (any  ind.);  PRODUCE  CLERK  (ret.  tr.) 
II;  TOOL  CHASER  (any  ind.). 


922.687-058    LABORER,  STORES   ( STOCKPERSON ) 

Performs  any  combination  of  following  tasks  to  receive, 
store,  and  distribute  material,  tools,  equipment,  and  products 
within  establishments:    Reads  production  schedule,  customer 
order,  work  order,  shipping  order  or  requisition  to  determine 
items  to  be  moved,  gathered,  or  distributed.    Conveys  materials 
and  items  from  receiving  or  production  areas  to  storage  or  to 
other  designated  areas  by  hand,  handtruck,  or  electric  handtruck. 
Sorts  and  places  materials  or  items  on  racks,  shelves,  or  in  bins 
according  to  predetermined  sequence,  such  as  size,  type,  style, 
color,  or  product  code.    Sorts  and  stores  perishable  goods  in 
refrigerated  rooms.    Fills  requisitions,  work  orders,  or  requests 
for  materials,  tools,  or  other  stock  iteipg  and  distributes  items 
to  production  workers  or  assembly  line.    Assembles  customer 
orders  from  stock  and  places  orders  on  pallets  or  shelves,  or 
conveys  orders  to  packing  station  or  shipping  department.  Marks 
materials  with  identifying  information,  using  stencil,  crayon ,  or 
other  marking  device.    Opens  bales,  crates,  and  other  containers, 
using  handtools.    Records  amounts  of  materials  or  items  received 
or  distributed.    Weighs  or  counts  items  for  distribution  within 
plant  to  insure  conformance  to  company  standards.    Arranges  stock 
parts  in  specified  sequence  for  assembly  by  other  workers.  May 
prepare  parcels  for  mailing.    May  maintain  inventory  records. 
May  restock  aircraft  commissary  supplies,  such  as  linens,  glass- 
es, emergency  'kits,  and  beverages  and  be  designated  (COMMISSARY 
AGENT  (air  trans.).    May  be  known  according  to  specific  duty 
performed  as  CLOTH-BIN  PACKER  (textile);  COOLER  WORKER  (dairy 
prod.);  ORDER  FILLER  (any  ind.);  PRODUCE  CLERK  (ret.  tr.)  II; 
TOOL  CHASER  (any  ind.). 


929.687-030     MATERIAL  HANDLER  (MATERIAL  HANDLER)    (any  ind.) 

distributor;  floor  worker;  line  supply;  loader  and 
unloader;  servicer;  stacker;  utility  worker. 

Loads,  unloads,  and  moves  materials  within  or  near  plant, 
yard,  or  worksite,  performing  any  combination  of  the  following 
duties:     Reads  work  order  or  follows  oral  instructions  to 
ascertain  materials  or  containers  to  be  mo'~ed.    Opens  containers, 
using  steel  cutters,  crowbar,  clawhammer,  or  other  handtools. 
Loads  and  unloads  materials  onto  or  from  pallets,  trays,  racks, 
and  shelves  by  hand.    Loads  materials  into  vehicles  and  installs 
strapping,  bracing,  or  padding  to  prevent  shifting  or  damage  in 
transit,  using  handtools.    Conveys  materials  to  or  from  storage 
or  worksites  to  designated  area,  using  handtruck,  electric  dolly, 
wheelbarrow,  or  other  device.     Secures  lifting  attachments  to 
materials  and  conveys  load  to  destination,  using  hand-operated 
crane  or  hoist,  or  signals  crane  or  hoisting  operators  to  move 
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load  to  destination  [LABORER,  HOISTING  (any  iai.)].  Counts, 
weighs,  and  records  number  of  units  of  materials  moved  or  handled 
on  daily  production  sheet.    Attaches  identifying  tags  or  labels 
to  materials  or  marks  information  on  cases,  bales,  or  other  con- 
tainers.   Loads  truck  for  INDUSTRIAL-TRUCK  OPERATOR  (any  ihd.). 
Stacks  or  assembles  materials  into  bundles  and  bands  bundles 
together,  using  banding  machine  and  clincher.    Clamps  sections  of 
portable  conveyor  together  or  places  conveyor  sections  on  blocks 
or  boxes  to  facilitate  movement  of  materials  or  products. 
Removes  samples  of  materials,  labels  with  identifying  informa- 
tion, and  takes  samples  to  laboratory  for  analysis.  [LABORA- 
TORY-SAMPLE CARRIER  (any  ind.)].    Lifts  heavy  objects  by  hand  or 
using  power  hoist,  and  cleans  work  area,  machines,  and  equipment, 
using  broom,  rags,  and  cleaning  compounds  to  assist  machine 
operators.    Makes  simple  adjustments  or  repairs  such  as  realign- 
ing belts  or  replacing  rollers,  using  handtools.  Assembles 
crates  to  contain  products,  such  as  machines  or  vehicles,  using 
handtools  and  precut  lumber.    Shovels  loose  materials  such  as 
sand,  gravel,  metal,  plastics,  or  chemicals  into  machine  hoppers 
or  into  vehicles  and  containers,  such  as  wheelbarrows,  scrap 
truck,  or  barrels.    May  occasionally  operate  industrial  truck  or 
electric  hoist  to  assist  in  loading  or  moving  materials  and 
products.    May  be  designated  according  to  material  handled  as 
FILLING  HAULER,  WEAVING  (textile);  according  to  method  of  convey- 
ing materials  as  LUGGER  (agric);  according  to  machine  or  equip- 
ment loaded  or  unloaded  as  BLUNGER  LOADER  (pottery  &  pore); 
VEHICLE  UNLOADER  (any  ind.);  or  according  to  work  station  as 
OUTSIDE  TRUCKER  (any  ind.);  PLATFORM  LOADER  (any  ind.).  Addi- 
tional Titles;    BALE  PILER  (textile);    BATCH  TRUCKER  (rubber  tire 
&  tube);  BOBBIN  HANDLER  (textile);  CAR  LOADER  (any  ind.);  CLOTH 
HAULER  (textile);  COAL  PASSER  (any  ind.);  COMPRESS  TRUCKER 
(agric);  HOGSHEAD  DUMPER  (tobacco);  KILN-CAR  UNLOADER  (brick  & 
tile);  LABORER,  YARD   (any  ind.);  LOADER  (any  ind.)   II;  LUMBER- 
YARD WORKER  (woodworking);  MERCHANDISE  CARRIER  (any  ind.);  MOLD 
MOVER  (sports  equip.);  OVEN  STRIPPER  (any  ind.);  OVEN  UNLOADER 
(any  ind.);   PACKAGING-MACHINE-SUPPLIES  DISTRIBUTOR  (tobacco); 
SLAB  PICKER  (sawmill);  POWDER  TRUCKER  (ammunitions;  explosives); 
RACK  CARRIER  (paper  goods);   RACKER  (any  ind.);  RETORT  LOADER 
(wood  distil.  &  char.);  ROPER  (agric);  ROVING^  STOCK  HANDLER 
(textile);   SCRAP  WHEELER  (mach.   shop);  SEGREGATOR  (agric,;  whole, 
tr.);  SUGAR  TRUCKER  (corn  prod.);  TIRE  TRUCKER  (rubber  tire  & 
tube);  TRUCKER,  HAND   (any  ind.). 


222.387-050     SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK   (SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERK)  (clerical) 

Verifies  and  keeps  records  on  incoming  and  outgoing  ship- 
ments and  prepares  items  for  shipment:     Compares  identifying 
information  and  counts  weights  or  measures  items  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments  to  verify  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
orders,  or  other  records.     Determines  method  of  shipment,  utiliz- 
ing knowledge  of  shipping  procedures,  routes,  and  rates. 
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Assembles  wooden  or  cardboard  containers  or  selects  preassembled 
containers.    Inserts  items  into  containers,  using  spacers, 
fillers,  and  protective  padding.    Nails  covers  on  wooden  crates 
and  binds  containers  with  metal  tape,  using  strapping  machine. 
Stamps,  stencils,  or  glues  identifying  information  and  shipping 
instructions  onto  crates  or  containers.    Posts  weights,  shipping 
charges  and  affixes  postage.    Unpacks  and  examines  incoming  ship- 
ments, rejects  damaged  items,  records  shortages,  and  corresponds 
with  shipper  to  rectify  damages  and  shortages.    Routes  items  to 
departments.    May  operate  tier-lift  truck  or  use  handtruck  to 
move,  convey,  or  hoist  shipments  from  shippirig-and-receiving 
platform  to  storage  or  work  area.    May  direct  others  in  preparing 
outgoing  and  receiving  incoming  shipments.    May  perform  only 
shipping  or  receiving  activities  and  be  known  as  SHIPPING  CLERK 
(clerical)  or  RECEIVING  CLERK  (clerical).    May  be  designated 
according  to  specialty  as  FREIGHT  CLERK  (clerical);  RESHIPPING 
CLERK  (clerical) .    May  receive  damaged  or  defective  goods  re- 
turned to  establishment  and  be  designated  RETURNED-GOODS  RECEIV- 
ING CLERK  (clerical).    May  receive  unsold  products  returned  by 
DRIVER,  SALES  ROUTE  (ret.  tr. ;  whole,  tr.)  and  be  designated 
ROUTE  RETURNER  (clerical) . 
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General  Merotiandis^^Retailing 


279.357-054     SALESPERSON ,  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  (SALESCLERK,  SALES 
ASSISTANT)   (rei:.  tr.';  whole,  tr.) 

Sells' variety  of  commodities  in  sales  establishment,  per- 
forming duties  as  described  under  SALESPERSON  (ret.  tr.;  whole, 
tr.).    May  demonstrate  use  of  merchandise.    May  examine  defective 
article  returned  by  customer  to  determine  if  refund  or  replace- 
ment should  be  made.    May  estimate  quantity  of  merchandise  re- 
quired to  fill  customer's  need. 

222.387-058    STOCK  CLERK  (STOCKPERSON)    (clerical)  stock  checker; 

stockroom  clerk;  storekeeper;  storeroom  clerk; 
storeroom  keeper;  stores  clerk;  supply  clerk; 
suppiy-room  clerk. 

Receives,  stores,  and  issues  equipment,  material,  supplies, 
merchandise,  foodstuffs,  or  tools,  and  compiles  stock  records  in 
stockroom,  warehouse,  or  storage  yard:    Counts,  sorts,  or  weighs 
incoming  articles  to  verify  receipt  of  items  on  requisition  or 
invoices.     Examines  stock  to  verify  conformance  to  specifica- 
tions.    Stores  articles  in  bins,  on  floor,  or  on  shelves,  accord- 
ing to  identifying  information,  such  as  style,  size,  or  type  of 
material.     Fills  orders  or  issues  supplies  from  stock.  Prepares 
periodic,  special,  or  perpetual  inventory  of  stock.  Requisitions 
articles  to  fill' incoming  orders.    Compiles  reports  on  use  of 
stock  handling  equipment,  adjustments  of  inventory  counts  and 
stock  records,  spoilage  of  or  damage  to  stock,  location  changes, 
and  refusal  of  shipments.    May  mark  identifying  codes,  figures, 
or  letters  on  articles.    May  distribute  stock  among  production 
workers,  keeping  records  of  material  issued.      May  make  adjust- 
ments or  repairs  to  articles  carried  in  stock.    May  determine 
methods  of  storage,  identification,  and  stock  location,  con- 
sidering temperature,  humidity,  height  and  weight  limits,  turn- 
over, floor  loading  capacities,  and  required  space.    May  cut 
stock  to  size  to  fill  order.     May  move  or  transport  material  or 
supplies  to  other  departments  using  hand  or  industrial  truck. 
May  be  designated  according  to  material,  equipment,  or  product 
stored  as  CAMERA- STOREROOM  CLERK   (motion  pic);  OIL-HOUSE  ATTEN- 
DANT (clerical) ;  WIRE  STOCKKEEPER  (wirework) ;  or  work  location  as 
WINE-CELLAR  STOCK  CLERK  (hotel  &  rest.);  or  stage  in  manufacture 
of  material  or  goods  as  FINISHED-GOODS  STOCK  CLERK   (clerical);  or 
container  in  which  goods  are  stored  as  DRUM-STOCK  CLERK 
(clerical).     Additional  titles:     CUSTODIAN,  BLOOD  BANK  (medical 
ser.);   FOOD-STOREROOM  CLERK   (hotel  &  re#t.);   HOGSHEAD-STOCK  CLERK 
(tobacco);  MATERIAL  STOCKKEEPER,  YARD   (petrol,  production);  MOLD 
PICKER  (rubber  goods);  PAINT  STOCKER  (aircraft-aerospace  mfg.); 
PATTERN-ROOM  ATTENDANT   (found.);   PRINTING-PLATE  CLERK   (print.  & 
pub.);  SACK  KEEPER   (clerical);  TEMPLATE-STORAGE  CLERK  (clerical); 
REFRIGERATOR-ROOM  CLERK  (clerical).     May  receive,  store,  and  sort 
unserviceable  equipment  and  supplies  for  sale,  disposal  or  re- 
clamation and  be  known  as  SALVAGE  CLERK  (clerical) . 
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211.462-010    CASHIER  (clerical)  II  (CASHIER)  cash  clerk;  cashier, 

general;  cashier,  office;  ticket  clerk.  " 

Receives  cash  from  customers  or  employees  in  payment  for 
goods  or  services  and  records  amounts  received:    Recomputes  or 
computes  bill,  itemized  lists,  and  tickets  showing  amount  due, 
using  adding  machine  or  cash  register.    Makes  change,  cashes 
checks,  and  issues  receipts  or  tickets  to  customers.  Records 
amounts  received  and  prepares  reports  of  transactions.    Reads  and 
records  totals  shown  on  cash  register  tape  and  verifies  against 
cash  on  hand.    May  be  required  to  know  value  and  features  of 
items  for  which  money  is  received.    May  give  cash  refunds  or 
issue  credit  memorandums  to  customers  for  returned  merchandise. 
May  operate  ticket-dispensing  machine.    May  sell  candy,  ciga- 
rettes, gum,  and  gift  certificates,  and  issue  trading  stamps. 
Usually  employed  in  restaurant,  cafeterias,  theaters,  retail 
stores,  and  other  establishments.    May  be  designated  according  to 
nature  of  establishment  as  CAFETERIA  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.); 
CASHIER,  PARKING  LOT  (auto,  ser.);  DINING  ROOM  CASHIER  (hotel  & 
rest.);  SERVICE-BAR  CASHIER  (hotel  &  rest.);  STORE  CASHIER 
(clerical) ;  or  according  to  type  of  account  as  CASHIER,  CREDIT 
(clerical) ;  CASHIER,  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  (clerical) .    When  working 
on  same  floor,  and  receiving  money,  making  change,  and  cashing 
checks  for  sales  personnel  is  designated  FLOOR  CASHIER  (cleri- 
cal) .    When  making  change  for  patrons  at  places  of  amusement 
other  than  gambling  establishments,  is  designated  CHANGE-BOOTH 
CASHIER  (amuse.  &  rec). 


298.081-010     DISPLAYER,  MERCHANDISE   (DISPLAY  HELPER)    (ret.  tr.) 

decorator,  store;  display  trimmer. 

Displays  merchandise,  such  as  clothes,  accessories,  and 
furniture,  in  windows,  showcases,  and  on  sales  floor  of  retail 
store  to  attract  attention  of  prospective  customers:  Originates 
display  ideas  or  follows  suggestions  or  schedule  of  MANAGER, 
DISPLAY  (ret.  tr.)  and  constructs  or  assembles  prefabricated 
display  properties  from  wood,  fabric,  glass,  paper,  and  plastic, 
using  handtools.    Arranges  properties,  mannequins,  furniture, 
merchandise,  and  backdrop  according  to  prearranged  plan  or  own 
ideas.     Places  price  and  descriptive  signs  on  backdrop,  fixtures, 
merchandise,  or  floor.    May  dress  mannequins  for  use  in  displays 
and  be  designated  MODEL  DRESSER  (ret.  tr.).    May  be  designated 
according  to  area  trimmed  or  decorated  as  SHOWCASE  TRIMMER  (ret. 
tr.);  WINDOW  DRESSER  (ret.  tr.) 
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222.387-050    SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK  (SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERK)  (clerical), 

Verifies  and  keeps  records  ori  incoming  and  outgoing  ship- 
ments and  prepares  items  for  shipment:    Compares  identifying 
information  and  counts-,  weighs,  or  measures  items  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments  to  verify  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
orders,  or  other  records.    Determines  method  of  shipment,  utiliz- 
ing knowledge  of  shipping  procedures,  routes,  and  rates; 
Assembles  wooden  or  cardboard  containers  or  selects  preassexnbled 
containers.    Inserts  items  into  containers,  using  spacers, 
fillers,  and  protective  padding.    Nails  covers  on  wooden  crates 
and  binds  containers  with  metal  tape,  using  strapping  machine. 
Stamps,  stencils,  or  glues  identifying  information  and  shipping 
instructions  onto  crates  or  containers.    Posts  weights,  shipping 
'Charges  and  affixes  postage.    Unpacks  and  examines  incoming  ship- 
ments, rejects  damaged  items,  records  shortages,  and  corresponds 
with  shipper  to  rectify  damages  and  shortages.    Routes  items  to 
departments.    May  operate  tier-lift  truck  or  use  handtruck  to 
move,  convey,  or  hoist  shipments 'from  shipping-and-receiving 
platform  to  storage  or  work  area.    May  direct  others  in  preparing 
outgoing  and  receiving  incoming  shipments.    May  perform  only 
shipping  or  receiving  activities  and  be  known  as  SHIPPING  CLERK 
(clerical)  or  RECEIVING  CLERK  (clerical).    May  be  designated 
according  to  specialty  as  FREIGHT  CLERK  (clerical) ;  RESHIPPING 
CLERK  (clerical).    May  receive  damaged  or  defective  goods  return- 
ed to  establishment  and  be  designated  RETURNED  GOODS  RECEIVING 
CLERK  (clerical) .    May  receive  unsold  products  returned  by 
DRIVER,  SALES  ROUTE  (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.)  and  be  designated 
ROUTE  RETURNER  (clerical). 

209.587-034    MARKER  (MARKER)    (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.)  marking 

clerk;  merchandise  marker;  price  marker;  ticket 
maker. 

Marks  and  attaches  price  tickets  to  articles  of  merchandise 
to  record  price  and  identifying  information.    Marks  selling  price 
by  hand  on  boxes  containing  merchandise,  or  on  price  tickets. 
Ties,  glues,  sews,  or  staples  price  ticket  to  each  article. 
Presses  lever  or  plunger  of  mechanism  that  pins,  pastes,  ties,  or 
staples  ticket  to  article.    May  record  number  and  types  of 
articles  marked  and  pack  them  in  boxes.    May  compare  printed 
price  tickets  with  entries  on  purchase  order  to  verify  accuracy 
and  notify  supervisor  of  discrepancies.     If  worker  prints  infor- 
mation on  tickets,  using  ticket-printing  machine,  see  TICKETER 
(any  ind.)   or  TICKET  PRINTER  AND  TAGGER  (garment). 
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Apparel  and  Accessories 


222.387-058    STOCK  CLERK  (STOCKPERSON)    (clerical)  stock  checker; 

stockroom  clerk;  storekeeper;  storeroom  clerk; 
storeroom  keeper;  stores  clerk;  supply  clerk; 
supply-room  clerk. 

Receives,  stores,  and  issues  equipment,  material,  supplies, 
merchandise,  foodstuffs,  or  tools,  and  compiles  stock  records  in 
stockroom,  warehouse,  or  storage  yard:    Counts,  sorts,  or  weighs 
incoming  articles  to  verify  receipt  of  items  on  requisition  or 
invoices.    Examines  stock  to  verify  conformance  to  specif ica*- 
tions.    Stores  articles  in  bins,  on  floor,  or  on  shelves,  accord- 
ing to  identify/ng  information,  such  as  style,  size,  or  type  of 
material.    Fills  orders  or  issues  supplies  from  stock.  Prepares 
periodic,  special,  or  perpetual  inventory  of  stock.  Requisitions 
articles  to  fill  incoming  orders.    Compiles  reports  on  use  of 
stock  handling  equipment,  adjustments  of  inventory  counts  and 
stock  records,  spoilage  of  or  damage  to  stock,  location  changes, 
and  refusal  of  shipments.    May  mark  identifying  codes,  figures, 
or  letters  on  articles.    May  distribute  stock  among  production 
workers,  keeping  records  of  material  issued.      May  make  adjust- 
ments or  repairs  to  articles  carried  in  stock.    May  determine 
methods  of  storage,  identification,  and  stock  location,  con- 
sidering temperature,  humidity,  height  and  weight  limits,  turn- 
over, floor  loading  capacities,  and  required  space.    May  cut 
stock  to  size  to  'fill  order.    May  move  or  transport. material  or 
supplies  to  other  departments  using  hand  or  industrial  truck. 
May  be  designated  according  to  material,  equipment,  or  product 
stored  as  CAMERA- STOREROOM  CLERK   (motion  pic);  OIL-HOUSE  ATTEN- 
DANT (clerical);  WIRE  STOCKKEEPER  (wirework) ;  or  work  location  as 
WINE-CELLAR  STOCK  CLERK  (hotel  &  rest.);  or  stage  in  manufacture 
of  material  or  goods  as  FINISHED-GOODS  STOCK  CLERK  (clerical) ;  or 
container  in  which  goods  are  stored  as  DRUM-STOCK  CLERK 
(clerical).    Additional  Titles:    CUSTODIAN,  BLOOD  BANK  (medical 
ser.);  FOOD-STOREROOM  CLERK  (hotel  &  rest.);  HOGSHEAD-STOCK  CLERK 
(tobacco);  MATERIAL  STOCKKEEPER,  YARD  (petrol,  production);  MOLD 
PICKER  (rubber  goods);  PAINT  STOCKER  (aircraft-aerospace  mfg.); 
PATTERN- ROOM  ATTENDANT   (found.);  PRINTING-PLATE  CLERK   (print.  & 
pub.);  SACK  KEEPER  (clerical);  TEMPLATE -STORAGE  CLERK  (clerical); 
REFRIGERATOR-ROOM  CLERK  (clerical).    May  receive,  store,  and  sort 
unserviceable  equipment  ajrd"supplies  for  sale,  disposal  or  re- 
clamation and  be  known  as  SALVAGE  CLERK  (clerical) . 


209.587-034    MARKER  (MARKER)    (ret.  tr.;  whole,   tr.)  marking 

clerk;  merchandise  marker;  price  marker;  ticket 
maker. 

Marks  and  attaches  price  tickets  to  articles  of  merchandise 
to  record  price  and  identifying  information.    Marks  selling  price 
by  hand  on  boxes  containing  merchandise,  or  on  price  tickets. 
Ties,  glues,  sews,  or  staples  price  ticket  to  each  article. 
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Presses  lever  or  plunger  of  mechanism  that  pins,  pastes,  ties,  or 
staples  ticket  to  article.    May  record  number  and  types  of 
articles  marked  and  pack  them  in  boxes.    May  compare  printed 
price  tickets  with  entries  on  purchase  order  to  verify  accuracy 
and  notify  supervisor  of  discrepancies.     If  worker  prints  infor- 
mation on  tickets,  using  ticket-printing  machine,  see  TICKETER 
(any  ind.)  or  TICKET  -PRINTER  AND  TAGGER  (garment). 


222.387-050     SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK  (SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERK)  (clerical) 

Verifies  and  keeps  records  on  incoming  and  outgoing  ship- 
ments and  prepares  interns  for  shipment:    Compares  identifying 
Information  and  counts,  weighs,  or  measures  items  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments  to  verify  aga.inst  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
orders,  or  other  records.    Determines  method  of  shipment,  utiliz- 
ing knowledge  of  shipping  procedures,  routes,  and  rates. 
Assembles  wooden  or  cardboard  containers  or  selects  preassembled 
containers.     Inserts  items  into  containers,  using  spacers, 
fillers,  and  protective  padding.    Nails  covers  on  wooden  crates 
and  binds  containers  with  metal  tape,  using  strapping  machine. 
Stamps,  stencils,  or  glues  identifying  information  and  shipping 
instructions  onto  crates  or  containers.     Posts  weights,  shipping 
charges  and  affixes  postage.     Unpacks  and  examines  incoming  ship- 
ments, rejects  damaged  items,  records  shortages,  and  corresponds 
with  shipper  to  rectify  damages  and  shortages.     Routes  items  to 
departments.    May  operate  tier-lift  truck  or  use  handtruck  to 
move,  convey,  or  hoist  shipments ' from  shipping-and-receiving 
platform  to  storage  or  work  area.    May  direct  others  in  preparing 
outgoing  and  receiving  incoming  shipments.    May  perform  only 
shipping  or  receiving  activities  and  be  known  as  SHIPPING  CLERK 
(clerical)  or  RECEIVING  CLERK  (clerical) .    May  be  designated 
according  to  specialty  as  FREIGHT  CLERK  (clerical) ;  RESHIPPING 
CLERK  (clerical) .    May  receive  damaged  or  defective  goods  return- 
ed to  establishment  and  be  designated  RETURNED  GOODS  RECEIVING 
CLERK  (clerical) .    May  receive  unsold  products  returned  by 
DRIVER,  SALES  ROUTE   (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.)   and  be  designated 
ROUTE  RETURNER  (clerical). 


261.357-066     SALESPERSON,  WOMEN'S  APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES  (SALES 
ASS ISTANT/ SALESCLERK )    (ret.  tr.)  salesperson, 
ladies'  wear.     Also  sales  representatives  in  the 
following  areas:    Wigs,  Corsets,  Uniforms,  Furs, 
Infant^"^  and  Children's  Wear,  Men's  and  Boys' 
Clothihg-,  Men's  Furnishings,  Millinery,  Shoes,  and 
Yard  Goods. 

Sells  women's  clothing  and  fashion  accessories,  such  as 
coats,  sportswear,  suits,  dresses,  formal  gowns,  lingerie, 
hosiery,  belts,  gloves,  costume  jewelry,  handbags,  and  scarfs: 
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Advises  customer  as  to  current  fashion,  style  of  garment  to  suit 
age  and  figure,  and  coordination  of  accessories  with  apparel. 
Answers  questions  regarding  weave,  washability,  durability,  or 
color  fastness  of  various  fabrics.    May  make  repairs  or  altera- 
tions.   Performs  other  duties  as  described  under  SALESPERSON 
(ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.).    May  be  designated  according  to  specific 
category  or  type  of  item  sold  as  SALESPERSON,  FASHION  ACCESSORIES 
(ret.  tr.);  SALESPERSON,  HANDBAGS   (ret.  tr.);  SALESPERSON, 
HOSIERY  (ret.  tr.);  SALESPERSON,  LINGERIE  (ret.  tr.);  SALES- 
PERSON, WOMEN'S  APPAREL  (ret.   tr.);  SALESPERSON,  WOMEN'S  DRESSES 
(ret.  tr.);  SALESPERSON,  WOMEN'S  SPORTSWEAR  (ret.  tr.).  \ 


299.677-010     SALES  ATTENDANT  (DRESSING  ROOM  ATTENDANT)    (ret.  tr.) 

attendant,  self-service  store. 

Performs  any  combination  of  the  following  duties  to  provide 
customer  service  in  self-service  store:    Aids  customers  in 
locating  merchandise.    Obtains  merchandise  from  stockroom  when 
not  on  floor.     Directs  or  escorts  customer  to  fitting  or  dressing 
room  or  to  cashier.    Keeps  merchandise  in  order.    May  mark  or 
ticket  merchandise. 


298.081-010     DISPLAYER,  MERCHANDISE   (DISPLAY  HELPER)    (ret.  tr.) 

decorator,  store;  display  trimmer. 

Displays  merchandise,  such  as  clothes,  accessories,  and 
furniture,  in  windows,  showcases,  and  on  sales  floor  of  retail 
store  to  attract  attention  of  prospective  customers:  Originates 
display  ideas  or  follows  suggestions  or  schedule  of  MANAGER, 
DISPLAY  (ret.  tr.)  and  constructs  or  assembles  prefabricated 
display  properties  from  wood,  fabric,  glass,  paper,  and  plastic, 
using  handtools.    Arranges  properties,  mannequins,  furniture, 
merchandise,  and  backdrop  according  to  prearranged  plan  or  own 
ideas.     Places  price  and  descriptive  signs  on  backdrop,  fixtures, 
merchandise,  or  floor.    May  dress  mannequins  for  use  in  displays 
and  be  designated  MODEL  DRESSER  (ret.  tr.).     May  be  designated 
according  to  area  trimmed  or  decorated  as  SHOWCASE  TRIMMER  (ret. 
tr.);  WINDOW  DRESSER  (ret.  tr.) 


211.462-018     CASHIER-WRAPPER  (CASHIER-WRAPPER)    (ret.  tr.) 

Operates  cash  register  to  compute  and  record  total  sale  and 
wraps  merchandise  for  customers  in  department,  variety,  and 
speciality  stores:     Receives  sales  slip,  money,  and  merchandise 
from  -salesperson  or  customer.     Records  amount  of  sale  on  cash 
register  and  makes  change.     Obtains  credit  authorization  on 
charge  purchases  in  excess  of  floor  limit  from  designated 
official,  using  telephone  or  pneumatic  tube  carrier.  Inspects 
merchandise  prior  to  wrapping  to  see  that  it  is  in  satisfactory 


condition  and  verifies  sales  slip  with  price  tickets  on  merchan- 
dise.   Places  merchandise  in  bags  or  boxes  and  gives  change  and 
packages  to  selling  personnel.    Wraps  packages  for  shipment  and 
routes  to  delivery  department.    Balances  cash  received  with  cash 
sales  daily.    May  gift  wrap  merchandise. 
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THE  VOARE  PROCESS 


A  resource  for  assessing  an  individual's  capabilities  and 
initiating  job  placement  action  is  the  VOCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  and  ' 
ASSESSMENT  of  RESIDUAL  EMPLOYABILITY   (VDARE)  process.  Its 
purpose  is  described  in  Vocational  Assessment  Planning  and  Jobs. 

"...is  designed  for  job  analysis  and  the  assessment  of 
vocational  potential.    Utilizing  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (D.O.T.),  the  client's  personal 
history  and  current  level  of  functioning,  information 
(medical,  psychological,  social,  educational  and  voca- 
tional) is  synthesized  to  predict  vocational  functional 
potential.    The  Process  Worksheet  is  used  to  record, 
synthesize  and  analyze  the  vocationally  relevant  infor-' 
mation  about  the  client's  potential  t*  work." 

The  objective  of  this  process  is  aiding  the  vocational  pro- 
fessional; i.e.,  instructor,  counselor,  or  administrator  in 
placing  a  student's  assessed  qualifications  before  prospective 
employers.     The  assessment  of  personal  qualifications  is  unique 
to  each  individual  and-  is  accomplished  through  trait  factor 
analysis. 

The  VDARE  process  isolates  the  individual  traits  and  matches 
them  to  occupations  which  use  or  accommodate  the  particular 
grouping  of  traits  which  result  from  the  trait  factor  analysis. 
The  matching  is  accomplished  via  a  computer  search  of  VDARE 's 
data  bank  which  contains  the  classification  of  jobs  according  to 
worker  trait  factors.     Each  of  12,099  jobs  are  factored  in  eleven 
categories. 

"1)     DOT  Code 

2)  Data/People/Things   (DPT)  Number 

3)  Guide  to  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE)  Code 

4)  Job  Title 

5)  Physical  Demands 

6)  Working  Conditions  " 

7)  General  Educational  Development  (Reasoning,  Math, 
Language 

8)  Specific  Vocational  Preparation 

9)  Aptitudes 

10)  Interests  ^ 

11)  Temperaments" 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  trait  factor  analysis, 
each  case  study  begins  with  the  "VDARE  Process  Worksheet".  This 
form  presents  the  client's  biographical  data,  educational/train- 
ing and  work  history.     A  medical  report,  vocational/psychological 
testing,  work  evaluation  and  behavioral  observation  add  further 
definitions  of  the  individual's  traits.     The  resulting  measures 
of  these  traits  are  recorded  onto  the  "Vocational  Relevant 


Information"  section  of  the  VDARE  worksheet.    This  data  is 
matched  through  a  computer  search  to  occupations  in  which  the 
client  may  be  expected  to  function  successfully. 

The  worker  trait  factor  for  your  particular  program  are 
presented  on  the  following  pages. 
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BAGGER  (BAGGER/ COURTESY  CLERK) 
920.687-014* 


DATA,  PEOPLE  *  THINGS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  baggers  should  have  the  ability  to  make  • 
comparisons.    They  should  be  able  to  take  instructions  and  help  others,  "3 
Additionally,  they  must  bo  able  to  use  body  members,  handtools  and/or  v. 
special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials. 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 


Baggers  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weighing 
up  to  25  pounds.    Thc?y  must  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel,  crouch,  crawl, 
reach,  handle,  finger  and/or  feel, 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Baggers  spend  approximately  equal  amounts  of  their  working  time 
inside. and  outside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    Baggers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or  oral 
instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a  few 
concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematics*    Baggers  must  be  able  to  perform  simple  addition  and  sub- 

traction,  read  and  copy  figures  and  count  and  record  items. 

Languages    Baggers  must  be  able  to  learn  job  duties  from  oral  instruc- 
tions or  demonstration.    They  must  be  able  to  write  identify- 
ing information,  such  as  name  and  address  of  customer,  weight, 
number  or  type  of  product,  on  tags  or  slips. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days. 


APTITUDES 


Intelligence!     low  degree 
Verbal:     low  degree 
Numerical!     low  degree 
Spatial:     low  degree 
Form  Perception:     low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:  negligible 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 
INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity:  low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:  low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: i 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 


Persons  desiring  to  become  baggers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.     Additionally,  they  should 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized 
nature, 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persona  desiring  to  become  baggers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  per- 
forming repetitive  work,  or  to  perform  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace. 


• F i e Id ,  Tim.  Tno  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors',  1982.  '  "  " 
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SALES  CLERK #  FOOD  (GROCERY  CLERK-) 
290.477-018* 


DATA,  PEOPLE.  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability 
to  perform  arithmetic  operations.    They  must  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the  expressed  or  implicit 
wishes  of  people.    Additionally ,  on  occasion,  they  must  use  body  mem- 
bers, handtools  and/ or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  oarry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Food  sales  clerks  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capa- 
city to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects 
weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger  and/or 
feel  and  talk  and/or  hear  is  necessary. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Food  sales  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside* 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning!    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a 
few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  make  arithmetic 
calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals  and  percentages. 
They  must  be  able  to  use  arithmetic  to  add,  subtract! 
multiply  and  divide  whole  numbers. 

Languages    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and 

mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.  They 
should  be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report 
forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  * 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence!    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 

Verbal:    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Numerical t    medium  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

Spatial:     low  degree  jiegl'.gible  degree 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discrimirationt  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree  degree 

Motor  Coordination:    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  food  sales  clerks  -.nould  have  a  pre- 
ference for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should 
have  a  preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact  with  people. 
Additionally,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine, 
concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  f.  become  food  sales  clerks  should  bo  able  to 
adapt  to  dealing  with  .rjople  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 


CASHIER-CHECKER  (CASHIER-CHECKER) 
211.462-014* 


DATAj  PEOPLE ,  THINGS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  cashier-checkers  must  have  the  ability  to 
perform  arithmetic  operations.    They  must  talk  with  and/or  signal  people 
to  convey  or  exchange  information  such  as  giving  assignments  and/or 
directions  to  helpers  or  assistants.    They  must  be  able  to  start,  stop, 
control  and  adjust  the  progress  of  equipment  related  to  their  job. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Cashier-checkers  have  a  medium  work  load,    They  must  have  the 
capacity  to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle, 
finger  and/or  feel.    They  must  also  be  able  to  talk  and/or  hear  and 

IKS^iS^f^j^;.8^' size' di8tance' motion'  col<*  «  °th** 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Caehier-checkors  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning,    ^ashier-checkers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a 
i  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematics*    Cashier-checkers  must  have  the  ability  to  use  arithmetic  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  whole  numbers. 

Language:  Cashier-checkers  must  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 
items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report  forms 
when  necessary,     c,  r 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

months17*1"109  tim°  should  be  over  30  dava  UP  to  and  including  three 
APTITUDES 

Intelligence;    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    high  degree 

Verbal;    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity i    medium  degree 

Numerical \    medium  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination! 

Spatial:     low  degree  negligible  degree 

Form  Perception:    medium  degree        Color  Discrimination:    low  decree 
Clerical  Perception:    medium  y 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:    high  degree  ^ 
INTERESTS 

^sons3esiring  to  become  cashier-checkers  should  have  a  preference 
loratftivitios  "involving  business  contact  with  people.    They  should  have 
J-wTrf8™??*    II  ac4vi^es  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 
Additionally,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activitiea  that  are  ^ 
carried  on  in  relation  to  processes,  machines  and  techniques, 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashier-checkers  should  be  able  to  adapt 
to  performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same 
work,  according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace.    They  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions.  They 
should  be  able  to  perform  under  stress  when  confro  ;ed  with  emergency, 
critical,  unusual  or  dangerous  situations?  or  sit  itions  in  which  work- 
ing speed  and  sustained  attention  are  make-or-brc aK  aspects  of  the  job. 
Additionally,  thty  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations  requiring  the 
precise  attainment  of  set  limits,'  tolerances  or  standards, 

•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors^  1982.  —  
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SALES  CLERK*  FOOD  (PRODUCE  CLERK) 
29C. 477-018* 

DfTA.  PEOPLE  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  food  ssles  clerks  must  have  the  ability 
to  perform  arithmetic,  operations.    They  must  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the  expressed  or  implicit 
wishes  of  people.    Additionally,  on  occasion,  they  must  use  body  mem- 
bers,  handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Food  sales  clerks  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capa- 
city to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects 
weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger  and/or 
feel  and  talk  and/or  hear  is  necessary. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Food  sales  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL.  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning!    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
*     understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a 
few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised  situations. 

Mathematics  a    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  make  arithmetic 
-    calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals  and  percentages. 
They  must  be  able  to  use  arithmetic  to  add,  eubtract, 
multiply  and  divide  whole  numbers. 

Languages    Food  sales  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  "l6^??**  *5lL„ 
mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks, 'receipts  and  bills.  They 
should  be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report 
forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months • 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence*    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Verbal i    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Numerical*    medium  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination t 

Spatial:    low  degree  ?egli?ibl?  fegi!e 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree  degree 

Motor  Coordination:    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 

Penons  desiring  to  become  food  sales  clerks  should  have  a  Pre- 
ference for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should 
have  a  preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact  with  people, 
Additionallyi  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine, 
concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  food  sales  clerks  should  be  able  to 
adapt  to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 

j 
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DINING  ROOM  ATTENDANT  (BUS PERSON) 
311,677-018* 


DATA i  PEOPLE #  THINGS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  dining  room  attendants  must  have  the 
ability  to  make  comparisons  of  data,  people  and  things.    They  must  be  able 
to  attend  to  the  needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the  expressed 
or  implicit  wishes  of  people.    On  occasion ,  they  must  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials* 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Dining  room  attendants  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the 
capacity  to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel, 
crouch,  crawl,  reach,  handle,  finger  and/or  feel.    Additionally,  they 
must  be  able  to  talk  and/or  hear. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Dining  room  attendants  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time 
inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning!    Dining  room  attendants  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common 
sense  understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved 
written  or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems 
involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized 
situations. 


Mathematics!    Dining  room  attendants  must  have  the  ability  to  perform 

simple  addition  and  subtraction,  read  and  copy  figures  and 
count  and  record  items* 

Languages    Dining  room  attendants  must  be  able  to  learn  job  duties  from 
oral  instructions  or  demonstration.    Th~y  must  be  able  to 
write  identifying  information,  such  as  name  and  address  of 
customer,  weight,  number  or  type  of  product,  on  tags  or  slips. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days* 

APTITUDES 


intelligence:    low  degree 
Verbal:    low  degree 
Numerical)    low  degree 
Spatial i    rlow  degree 
Form  Perceptions    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:     low  degree 
Motor  Coordination:    low  degree 


Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination:  low 
degree 

Color  Discrimination:  negligible 
-  degree 


INTERESTS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  dining  room  attendants  should  have  a 
preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.  Additionally, 
they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  *nd 
organized  nature. 


TEMPERAMENTS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  dining  room  attendants  should  be  able  to 
adapt  to  performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the 
same  work,  according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace*  Additionally, 
they  must  be  able  to  deal  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  in- 
structions. 


•Fieid,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According,  to  worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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COUNTER  ATTENDANT ,  CAFETERIA  (SERVER) 
311.677-014*  s. 

DATA.  PEOPLE*  THINGS 

Persona  desiring  to  become  cafeteria  counter  attendanta  muat  have 
the  ability  to  make  comparisons  of  data,  people  and  things.    They  must  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  needa  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the 
expressed  or  implicit  wishes  of  people.    On  occaaion,  they  muat  use  body 
members,  handtools  and/ or  apecial  devicea  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects 
or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Cafeteria  counter  attendants  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have 
the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objecta  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle, 
finger  and/or  feel  and  talk  and/or  hear. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Cafeteria  counter  attendants  spend  the  majority  of  their  working 
time  inside. 

'  GENERAL  EPUCATIOH  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning!    Cafeteria  counter  attendanta  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
comon  aenae  understanding  to  carry  cut  detailed  .but  un- 
involved  written  or  oral  inatructicna.    They  muat  deal  with 
problems  involving  a  few  concrete  variablee  in  or  from 
atandardized  situations. 

Mathematics*    Cafeteria  counter  attendants  muat  have  the  ability  to  per- 
form aimple  addition  and  subtraction,  read  and  copy  figures 
and  count  and  record  items. 

Languagei    Cafeteria  counter  attendants  must  have  the  ability,  to  file, 

post  and  mail  Items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  should  also  be 'able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in 
report  forma  when  necessary* 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months. 


APTITUDES 

Intelligence!    low  degree 

Verbal!    low  degree 

Numerical i     low  degree 

Spatial i    low  degree 

Form  Perceptions    medium  degree 

Clerical  Perceptions     low  degree 

Motor  Coordination!    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity s  medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination! 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discriminations    low  degree 


Persons  desiring  to  Become  cafeteria  counter  attendants  should  have 
a  preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact  with  people. 
Additionally,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine, 
concrete  and  organized  nature* 

TEMPERAMENTS  ^ 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cafeteria  counter  attendant?  must  be  able 
to  adapt  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work,  according  to  s<at  pro- 
cedures, sequence  or  pace.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Clasaif ication  o£  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  X982. 
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WAITER/WAITRESS,  INFORMAL  (WAITER/WAITRESS ,  INFORMAL) 
311. 477*030* 

DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  informal  waiters/waitresses  must  have  the 
ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations*    They  must  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the  expressed  or  implicit 
wishes  of  people.    Additionally,  on  occasion,  they  must  use  &ody  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Informal  waiters/waitresses  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have 
the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objects  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger 
and/or  feel  and  talH  and/or  hoar  is  necessary. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Informal  waiters/waitresses  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time 
inside* 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Informal  waiters/waitresses  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
common  sense  understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  un- 
involved  written  or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with 
problems  involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from 
standardized  situations. 

Mathematics)  Informal  waitors/waitresses  must  have  the  ability  to  make 
arithmetic  calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals  and 
percentages.  They  must  be  able  to  use  arithmetic  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  whole  numbers. 

Language:    Informal  waiters/waitresses  must  have  the  ability  to  file, 

post  and  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  should  also  be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in 
report  forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 

verbal:    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree  <y 

Numerical:     low  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination:     low  ✓ 

Spatial:    low  degree  degree 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree  degree 
Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  informal  waiters/waitresses  should  have  a 
preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact  with  people. 
Additionally,  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine, 

concrete  a*<?       „  aized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  becomo  informal  waiters/waitresses  must  be  able 
to  adapt  to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field ,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs. According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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HOST/HOSTESS f  RESTAURANT  (HOST/ HOSTESS,  RESTAURANT) 
310.137-010* 

DATA j  PEOPLE*  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  restaurant  host/hostesses  must  have  the 
ability  to  determine  time,  place  and  sequence  of  operations  or  action  to 
be  taken  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  data.    They  must  report  on  events. 
They  must  have  the  capability  to  determine  or  interpret  Work  procedures 
for  a  group  of  workers ,  assigning  specific  duties  to  tttem,  maintaining 
harmonious  relations  among  them  and  promoting  efficiency.  Additionally! 
on  occasion,  they  must  be  able  to  use  body  members ,  hand too Is  and/or 
special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Restaurant  host/hostesses  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have 
the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objects  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger 
and/ or  feel  and  talk  and/ or  hear  is  necessary. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Restaurant  host/hostesses  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time 
inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Restaurant  host/hostesses  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
principles  of  rational  systems  to  solve  practical  problems 
and  deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  variables  in  situations 
where  only  limited  standardization  exists.    They  must  be  able 
to  interpret  a  variety  of  instructions  furnished  in  written, 
oral,  diagrammatic  or  schedule  form. 

Mathematical    Restaurant  host /hostesses  must  have  the  ability  to  make 

arithmetic  calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals  and 
percentages.    They  must  be  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide,  whole  numbers. 

Language!    Restaurant  host/hostesses  must  have  the  ability  to  transcribe 
dictation,  make  appointments  and  handle  mail,  interview  and 
screen  people  and  write  routine  correspondence.    They  must  be 
able  to  interview  job  applicants  to  determine  work  best  suited 
for  their  abilities  and  experience. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  one  year  up  to  and  including  two  years. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
Verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical i    medium  degree 
Spatial:     low  degree 
Form  Perception:    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 
INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  restaurant  host/hostesses  should  have  a 
preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact  with  people. 
Additionally,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  resulting  in 
prestige  or  the  esteem  of  others. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  restaurant  host/hostesses  should  be  able 
to  adapt  to  accepting  responsibility  for  the  direction,  cohtrol  or  plan- 
ning of  an  activity.    They  should  be  able  to  deal  with  people  beyond  giv- 
ing and  receiving  instructions.    Additionally,  they  should  be  able  to 
perform  a  variety  of  duties  $  often  changing  from  one  task  to  another  of  a 
different  nature  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  composure. 


Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination:  negligible 
degree 

Color  Discrimination:  negligible 
degree 


♦Field,  Tim.    The  classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 


Factors,  1982. 


COUNTER  ATTENDANT*  LUNCHROOM  OR  COFFEE  SHOP  (COUNTER  CLERK) 

311.477-014* 


DATAr  PEOPLE  *  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  atten- 
dents  must  have  the  ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations.    They  must 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the 
expressed  or  implicit  wishes  of  people.    Additionally ,  on  occasion,  they 
must  use  body  members,  handtoole  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or 
carry  objects  or  materials* 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  attendants  have  a  light  work  load. 
They  must  have  the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift 
and/or  carry  objects  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    The  ability  to  reach, 
handle,  finger  and/ or  feel  and  talk  and/ or  hear  is  necessary. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  attendants  spend  the  majority  of 
their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  attendants  must  have  the 
ability  to  apply  common  sense  understanding  to  carry  out 
detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or  oral  instructions.  They 
must  deal  with  problems  involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in 
or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical    Lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  attendants  must  have  the 
ability  to  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percentages.    They  must  be  able  to  use 
arithmetic  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  whole 
numbers. 

Language:    Lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  attendants  must  have  the 
ability  to  file,  post  and  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks, 
receipts  and  bills.    They  should  also  be  able  to  transfer 
information  and  fill  in  forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days. 


APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    low  degree 

Verbal:    low  degree 

Numerical t    low  degree 

Spatial:    low  degree 

Form  Perception i    low  degree 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree 

Motor  Coordination:    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 


Persons  desiring  to  become  lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  atten- 
dants should  have  a  preference  for  activities  involving  business  contact 
with  people.    Additionally,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities 
of  a  routine ,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  lunchroom  or  coffee  shop  counter  atten- 
dants should  be  able  to  adapt  to  performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  per- 
forming continuously  the  same  work,  according  to  set  procedures,  sequence 
or  pace.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  tc  deal  with  people  beyond 
giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 


CASHIER  XZ  <CA8flIE*> 
211.462-010* 

DATAi  PEOPLE .  THINGS 

Parsons  dseiring  to  become  cashiers  must  hava  tha  ability  to  perform 
.arithmetic  operations.    They  must  talk  with  and/or  signal  people  to  con- 
vey or  exchange  information  euch  as  giving  assignments  and/or  directions 
to  helpers  or  assistants.    They  must  be  able  to  start,  atop,  oontroi  ana 
adjust  the  progress  of  equipment  related  to  their  job. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  f 

Cashiers  have  a  sedentary  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  10  pounds  maximum  and  occaaionally  lift  and/or  carry  such  artioles 
as  ledgers*    Although  much  of  the  work  involves  sitting,  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  and  standing  is  of  tan  nacoesary  in  carrying  out  job  duties. 
The  ability  to  reaoh,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk,  hear  and  aee  ia  advan- 
tageous. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Cashiers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  tima  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning i    Caehiers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  comnon  sense  under- 
standing  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or  oral 
instructions.    They  must  dtal  with  problems  involving  a  few 
concrete  variablea  in  or  from  standardised  situations. 

Mathematical  Cashiers  must  make  arithmetic  caloulationa  involving  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percantages.  The  ability  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divida  ia  necessary. 

Language!    Cashiers  should  have  tha  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail  items 
such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should  also 
be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report  forms  whsn 
necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months* 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

Verbal:    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

Numerical:    medium  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

Spatial:     low  degree  <  medium  degree 

form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    medium  degree 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:  medium 
degree 

INTERESTS  » 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  with  peoplo.    They  should  also 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  % 
nature* 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  deal- 
ing with  peoplo  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions.    They  should 
also  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment  of 
set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards* 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT  fSERIVCE  STATION  ATTENDANT) 

915.467-010* 

DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS  • 

Persons  desiring  to  become  automobile  service  station  attendants 
should  have  good  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  abilities.  They 
should  have  the  ability  to  utilise  body  members,  handtoole,  special 
devices  used  in  their  work  and  to  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials, 
nary  t0  idtnti'y  and  u,g  eSuiP»™t  and  tools  required  is  neces* 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Automobile  service  station  attendants  have  a  medium  work  load. 
Persons  must  have  a  capacity  to  lift  at  leaet  50  pounds.    They  should  be 
ible  to  lift  or  carry  objects  weighing  25  pounds.    Persons  should  be  able 
to  stoop,  kneel,  crouch  and  crawl  as  well  as  reach,  handle,  finger  and 
feel.    An  ability  to  talk  and  hear  is  important, 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Automobile  service  station'  attendants  should  be  able  to  work  actual 
amounts  pf  time  both  ineide  and  outside.  H 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    Automobile  service  station  attendants  should  be  able  to  use 
good  common  sense  and  deal  with  problems  having  a  few  con- 
crete variables. 

Mathematics:    Automobile  service  station  attendants  should  have  the 
ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  whole 
numbers. 

Language:    Automobile  service  station  attendants  should  be  able  to  file, 
post  and  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  should  aljo  be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in 
report  forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  and  could  be  up  to  and  includ- 
ing three  months. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence;    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 

verbal i    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity i    medium  decree 

Numerical:    medium  degree  Eye-H&nd-Foot  Coordination: 

Spatial:    low  degree  negligible  degree 

Form  Perception:    medium  degree  Color  Discriminations  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree  degree 

Motor  Coordination:    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Automobile  service  station  attendants  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  that  deal  with  things  and  objects:  are  routine^  concrete  and 
organized  in  nature;  and  are  carried  on  in  relation  to  processes, 
machines  and  techniques. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Automobile  service  station  attendants  should  have  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  performing  a  variety  of  duties  and  deal  with  people  beyond 
giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Fields,  Tim*  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors.  1982,-  '  ;  
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CASHIER  XX  (CASHIER) 
211.462-010* 

DATA,  PEOPLE i  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  must  have  the  ability  to  perforin 
arithmetic  operations*    They  must  talk  with  and/ or  signal  people  to  con- 
vey or  exchange  information  such  as  giving  assignments  and/or  directions 
to  helpers  or  assistants.    They  must  be  able  to  start,  stop,  control  and 
adjust  the  progress  of  equipment  related  to  their  job. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Cashiers  have  a  sedentary  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  10  pounds  maximum  and  occasionally  lift  and/or  carry  such  articles 
as  ledgers.    Although  much  of  the  work  involves  sitting,  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  and  standing  is  often  necessary  in  carrying  out  job  duties. 
The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk,  hear  and  see  is  advan- 
tageous. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Cashiers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Cashiers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense  under-* 
-  standing  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or  oral 
instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a  few 
concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical  Cashiers  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percentages.  The  ability  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languages    Cashiers  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail  items 
such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should  also 
be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report  forms  when 
necessary, 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial:    low  degree 
Form  Perception:    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:  medium 
degree 

INTERESTS 

Persona  desiring  to  beccne  cashiers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  wxth  people.    They  should  also 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized 
nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  deal- 
ing with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions.    They  should 
also  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment  of 
set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards. 


Finger  Dexterity:    medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination:  medium 
degree 

Color  Discrimination:  negligible 
degree 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Clasaif ication  of  Jobs  According  to  worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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BEXLHOP  (BELLPERSON) 
324,677-010* 


DATA.  PEOPLE »  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  bellhops  must  have  the  ability  to  judge 
the  readily  observable  functional,  structural,  or  compositional  char- 
acteristics of  data,  people  or  things.    They  should  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  or  the  expressed  or  implicit 
wishes  of  people  immediately.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  use 
body  members,  handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry 
objects  or  materials. 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 


Bellhops  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weighing 
up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk 
and/ or  hear. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Bellhops  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Bellhops  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvoive<<  written  or  oral 
instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a  few 
concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematics i    Bellhops  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percentages,    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Language;    Bellhops  should  have  the  ability  to  interview  guests  to  obtain 
necessary  information  and  also  be  able  to  guide  guests 
through  the  hotel/motel, 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days. 


APTITUDES 


Intelligences    low  degree 
Verbals    low  degree 
Numerical;     low  degree 
Spatial:    low  degree 
Form  Perception:    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception;     low  degree 
Motor  Coordination;     low  degree 

INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity;    low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity t    medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination;  low 
degree 

Color  Discriminations  negliQible 
degree 


Persons  desiring  to  become  bellhops  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  with  people.    They  should  also  have 
a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 


Persons  desiring  to  become  bellhops  shoul4>be  able  to  adapt  to  per- 
forming a  variety  of  duties,  often  changing  from  one  task  to  another  of 
a  different  nature  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  composure*.  Addition- 
ally, they  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving 
and  receiving  instructions. 


♦Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982.  " 
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HOTEL  CLERK  (ROOM  CLERK) 
238.362-010* 


DATA,  PEOPLE #  THINGS 

Persons  deairiitf  to  become  hotel  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to 
gather,  collate  or  classify  information  about  data,  people  or  things. 
They  must  be  able  to  talk  with  and/or  signal  people  to  convey  or  exchange 
information  such  as  giving  assignments  and/ or  directions  to  helpers  or 
assistants.    They  should  have  some  knowledge  regarding  how  to 
•top,  control  and  adjust  the  progress  of  equipment  needed  on  the  30b. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Hotel  clerks  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weighing 
up  to  10  pounds.    A  significant  amount  of  walking  and  standing  is  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  job  duties.    The  ability  to  talk  and  hear  is 
desired.  .  * 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Hotel  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Room  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 

understanding  to  scarry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a 
few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematics*    Room  clerks  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving 
fractions,  decimcls  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languages    Room  clerks  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 

items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should 
also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill 
in  report  forms.    They  should  have  the  ability  to  interview 
guests  to  obtain  necessary  information  and  be  prepared  to 
guide  people  through  the  hotel* 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  three  months  up  to  and  including  six 
months. 

APTITUDES i 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
Verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial:     low  degree 
Form  Perceptions    low  c*e?ree 
Clerical  Perception:    mod'im  degree 
Motor  Coordinations     low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  hotel  clerks  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  with  people.  They  should  also  have 
a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  hotel  clerks  should  pe  able  to  adapt  to 
performing  a  variety  of  duties,  of ton  changir -*  from  one  task  to  another 
of  a  different  nature  without  loss  of  effici     ,y  or  composure.  Addition- 
ally, they  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving 
and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,    1982  / 


Finger  Dexterity s    medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity s     low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination! 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discriminations     low  degree 
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PACKAGER,  HAND  (PACKER) 
920,567-018* 


PAT»,  PEOPLE.  THiwr.s 

PHYSICAL  DEMaunff 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Hand  packagers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  ineide. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

""•onl°"  pi»rt;uncjnurias}^  asanas 
^i3F «  r^wjrssi. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

and  lSSl3  30imda;;?Uld  b8  anythin9  bey°nd  8hort  demonstration  up  to 

s 

APTITUDES 


Motor  Coordination!    medium  degree 


INTERESTS 


preference  for  activities  of  e  routfnf  ob3ects-    Thc>V  should  also  have  a 
ror  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

performing' repetitive  wc^"^  to^r**9"*  8h°Uld  be  able  to  — Pt  to 
according'to  ^proced^eV^g^  ^  "~  ^ 


•Field,  Tim. 
Factors,  198 
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LABORER,  STORES  (MARKER) 
922.687-058* 

DATA.  PEOPLE #  THINGS 

Parsons  desiring  to  bacon*  store  laborers  must  have  the  ability  to 
judge  the  readily  observable  functional,  structural  or  compositional 
characteristics  of  data,  people  or  things.    Thoy  must  be  able  to  take 
inatructions  and  help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Store  laborers  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity 
to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weigh- 
ing up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle*  finger  and/or 
feel. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Store  laborers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Store  laborers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  cosonon  sense 

understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised  situations. 

Mathematical    Store  laborers  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving 
fractions,  decimals  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languages  Store  laborers  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 
items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill 
in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligences    low  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Verbals    low  degree  Manual  Dexterity t    medium  degree 

Numerical i    low  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations 

Spatial s    low  degree  low  degree 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discriminations  low 

Clerical  Perceptions    low  degree  degree 

Motor  Coordinations    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persona  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  have  a  preference 
for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  ilso  have  a 
preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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MATERIAL  HANDLER  (MATERIAL  HANDLER) 
929.687*030* 

DATA i  PEOPLE ,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  material  handlers  must  have  the  ability 
to  judge  the  readily  observable  functional,  structural  or  compositional 
characteristics  of  data,  people  or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  take 
instructions  and  help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or* 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Material  handlers  have  a  very  heavy  work  load.    They  must  have  ^he 
capacity  to  lift  objects  in  excess  of  100  pounds  and  frequently  lift 
and/or  carry  objects  weighing  50  pounds  or  more. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Ma;t*rial  handlers  work  equal  amounts  of  their  time  inside  and  out 
side.  Additionally,  they  must  contend  with  extremes,  of  cold  and  heat, 
temperature  changes,  wet,  humidity,  noise,  vibrations,  hazards,  fumes, 
odors,  toxic  conditions,  dust  and  poor  ventilation. 

^GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Material  handlers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical    Material  handlers  must  perform  simple  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, read  and  copy  'figures  and  count  and  record  items. 

Languages    Material  handlers  must  learn  job  duties  from  oral  instructions 
or  demonstration.    They  must  have  the  ability  to  identify  in- 
formation, such  as  name  and  address  of  customer,  weight, 
number  or  type  of  product,  on  tags  or  slips.  Additionally, 
material  handlers  must  request  orally,  or  in  writing,  such 
supplies  as  work  materials. 

SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months.  _   

APTITUDES 

Intelligences    low  degree  Motor  Coordination i    low  degree 

Verbals    low  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Numerical:    low  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Spatial s    low  degree  ^ve-Hand-Foot  Coordination* 

Form  Perception:     low  degree  low  degree 

Clerical  Perceptions    low  degree  Color  Discriminations    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  material  handlers  should  have  a  pre- 
ference for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  also 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized 
nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persona  desiring  to  become  notorial  handlers  should  oe  able  to  adapt 
to  performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same 
work,  according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Cla3sif icdtion  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors ,  1982. 
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LABORER,  STORES  (ORDER  SELECTOR) 

DATA.  PEOPLE .  THINGS 

Par ions  desiring  to  become  atore  laborers  must  have  the  ability  to 
judo*  the  raadily  observable  functional ,  structural  or  compositional 
characteristic!  of  data,  people  or  thinge.    They  must  he  able  to  take 
instruction!  and  help  other*.    They  muat  be  able  to  u'je  body  member*, 
handtoola  and/or  apaciel  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Store  laborers  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity 
to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  f requently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weigh- 
ing up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle,  finger  and/or 
feel. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Store  laborera  apend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inaido. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Store  laborers  muat  have  the 'ability  to  apply  common  senae 

understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  muat  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variablee  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical    Store  laborers  must  make  arithmetic  calculationa  involving 
fractions,  decimals  and  percentagea.    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languages  St^re  laborers  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  poat  and  mail 
item*  such  as  forme,  checka,  receipts  and  bills.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill 
in  report  forme. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  ba  anything  beyond  short:  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days* 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    low  degree  Finger  Dexterity i    low  degree 

Verbals    low  degree  Manual  Dexterity :    medium  degree 

Numerical s    low  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations 

Spatials    low  degree  low  degree 

Form  Perceptions    low  degree  Color  Discriminations  low 

Clerical  Perceptions    low  degree  degree 

Motor  Coordinations    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  have  a  preference 
for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  also  have  a 
preference  for  activities  of  a  routine ,  concrete  and  organised  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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LABORER*  STORES  (2TOCKPERSON) 
922.667-058* 

DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  must  have  the  ability  to 
judge  the  readily  observable  functional,  structural  or  compositional 
characteristics  of  data,  people  or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  take 
instructions  and  help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  worK,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials, 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Store  laborers  have  a  medium  work  load.  They  must  have  the  capacity 
to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weigh- 
ing -jp  to  25  pounds,    They  must  be  ablje  to  reach,  handle,  fingar  and/or 


WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Store  laborers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Store  laborers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 

understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised  situations. 

Mathematical    store  laborers  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving 
fractions,  decimals  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Language!  store  laborers  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 
items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill 
in  report  forms* 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days*  { 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    low  degree 
verbal;    low  degree 
Numerical!    low  degree 
Spatia1 ■    low  degree 
Form  Perception;    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception;    low  degree 
Motor  Coordinations    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  have  a  preference 
for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  also  have  a 
preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  store  laborers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  to  se^  procedures,  sequence  or  pace* 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,   1982.  —  — ^ 


Finger  Dexterity;    low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations 

low  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  low 

degree 
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SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK  (SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK) 

222.387*050* 

DATA,  PEOPLE ,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  have 
the  ability  to  gather,  collate  or  classify  information  about  data,  people 
or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  take  instructions?  and  help  others.  They 
must  be  able  to  use  body  members #  handtools  and/ or  special  devices  to 
work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials.    This  job  requires  little  or  no 
judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of  standarda  or  in  seleoting  approp- 
riate tools,  objecta  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Shipping  and  receiving  olerks  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must 
have  the  capacity  to  lift  SO  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or 
carry  objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach, 
handle,  finger,  feel  and  obtain  impressions,  through  the  oyes,  of  the 
shape,  size,  distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objecta. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working 
time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning!    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
common  sense  understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  un- 
involved  written  or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with 
problems  involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from 
standardized  situations. 

Mathematics:    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  make  arithmetic  calcu- 
lations involving  fractions,  decimals  and  percentagee. 
The  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is. 
necessary. 

Languages    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have  the  ability  t?  file, 
post  a*:d  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  billa. 
They  should  also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to 
another  and  fill  in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  six  months  up  to  and  including  one 

year. 
APTITUDES 

Intelligences    medium  degree 
Verbals    medium  degree 
Numerical :    medium  degree 
Spatials    medium  degree 
Form  Perception      medium  degree 
Clerical  Perceptions  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordinations     low  degree 
INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have 
a  preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should 
also  have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine!  concrete  and  organ- 
ized nature*    They  should  prefer  activities  that  are  carried  on  in  rela- 
tion to  processes,  machines  and  techniques* 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be 
able  to  adapt  to  making  generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based 
on  measurable  or  verifiable  criteria.    They  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances  or 
standards.    Additionally,  they  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  performing  a 
variety  of  duties,  often  changing  from  one  task  to  another  or  a  different 
nature  witho>*-  loss  of  efficiency  or  composure. 

♦Field,  Tirn.     The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  vralt 
Factors,  1982. 


Finger  Dexterity s    low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity s    medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 
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SALESPERSON,  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  (SALESCLERK,  SALES  ASSISTANT) 

279.357-054* 

DATAf  PEOPLE ,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  general  merchandise  salespersons  must 
halve  the  ability  to  gather,  collate  or  classify  information  about  data, 
people  or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  influence  others  in  favor  of  a 
product,  service, or  point  of  view.    In  some  situations,  they  must  use 
body  members,  handtools  and/or  special  devices  t:  work,  move  or  carry 
objects  or  materials, 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

General  merchandise  salespersons  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must 
have  the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or 
carry  objects  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.    This  job  requires  walking  or 
standing  to  a  significant  degree.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to 
reach,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk  and/or  hear. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

General  merchandise  salespersons  spend  the  majority  of  their  work- 
ing time  inside* 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    General  merchandise  salespersons  must  have  the  ability  to 

apply  principles  of  rational  systems  to  solve  practical  pro- 
blems and  deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  variables  in  situa- 
tions where  only  limited  standardization  exists.    They  must 
be  able  to  interpret  a  variety  of  instruction:  furnished  in 
written,  oral,  diagrammatic  or  schedule  form. 

Mathematics:    General  merchandise  salespersons  must  have  the  ability  to 
make  * rithmwt.ic  calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals 
and  percentages.    They  must  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide. 

Language:    General  merchandise  salespersons  must  have  the  ability  to 

interview  job  applicants,  file,  post  and  mail  such  matarial  as 
forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  must  be  able  to  copy 
data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill  in  report  forms, 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  three  months  up  to  and  including  six 
months. 


APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
Verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical:    mcJium  degree 
Spatial:    low  degree 
Form  Perception:    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:    medium  degree 
Motor  Coordination:    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:    low  degree 


Persons  desiring  to  become  general  merchandise  talespersons  should 
have  a  preference  for  activities  concerned  with  the  communication  of 
data.    The;   should  also  have  a  preference  for  activities  involving 
business  contact  with  people. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  general  merchandise  salespersons  should 
be  able  to  adapt  to  influencing  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes  or 
judgments  *bout  ideas  or  things.     They  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  making 
generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based  on  sensory  or  judgmental 
criteria.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  deal  with  people  beyond 
giving  and  receiving  instructions. 

* Fie Id,  Ti.n.    The  Classifications  of  Jobs  According  to  worker  Trait 
Factors ,  1982. 
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STOCK  CLERK  (STOCKPSRSON) 
222.3S7-05S* 

air*.  PEOPLE.  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  atock  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to 
cathar!  collate  or  classify, information  about  data,  people  or  things. 
They  must S Si.  to  take  instructions  and  help  others.  Additionally, 
they  Suit  be  able  to  use  body  mambera,  h»»dtoola  and/or  apacial 
to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials.   This  job  r«quira>  or 
no  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of  standards  in 
selecting  appropriate  tools,  objectives  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

stock  clerks  have  a  heavy  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  100^und5  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  object,  weighing 
up  to  50  pound..    Th.y  mu.t  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel,  crouch,  crawl, 
reach,  handle,  finger  and/or  fael. 

WOMCINB  CONDITIONS 

Stock  clerk,  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  tim.  in.id.. 
gBUm  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reaeoning,    Stock  clerk,  must  have  the  J""^/  "  f^So'iEd  wriKen 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolyed  written 
or  oral  instructions/  They  must  deal  with  Problems  involv- 
ing a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised  situa- 
tions. 

Mathematics i    Stock  clerks  mu.t  mak.  arithmetic  calculations  involving 
fractions,  decimals  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languagat    Stock  clerks  .hould  h*ve  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 

items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should 
be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  tin  in 
report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  three  months  up  to  and  including  six 
months. 

APTITUDES 

intalliaencet    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity!    low  degree 

v«balt    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterityt    medium  degree 

Jumbal.  mSdiuS degree  ^"T^?^™ iMt  ^ 

«^JSS  dSSru»  degree  cX'ttSSJESL*    low  dsgree 

Clerical  Perception t    high  degree 
Motor  coordination t    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  stock  clerks  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  have  a  Prefer- 
ence for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature.  Addi- 
SionallJ,  they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  that  are  carried  on 
in  relation  to  processes,  mschines  and  techniques. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  stock  clerks  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
making  generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based  on  measurable  or 
verifiable  criteria.    They  mu.t  also  be  able  to  adapt  to  •it««"ons 
requiring  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait, 
Factors,  1982. 
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SHIPPING  AMD  RECEIVING  CLERK  (SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK) 

222.387-050* 

DATA,   PEOPLE*  THINGS 

the  .hiii2S%«92iJi2g  t0  ^C?m°  8hi?Pin*  and  receiving  clerks  must  have 

2J\S?i™  V  S°  2ath6f  *00W  or  classify  information  about  data,  people 

m.?Sg!hi*^         50  ablu  t0  take  instructions  and  help  others.  They 

^1    La5le  to  uae  b?dy  member8'  handtools  and/or  special  devices  to 

ESSLST'VE  carrvJobjects  or  materials.    This  job  requires  little  or  no 

r?at*^n«?ith  ZVl*  t0  attai?ment  <*  standards  or  in  Selecting  approp- 
riate tools,  objects  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  have  a  medium  work  load,    Thev  must 

S™*^^?"^  5?  lift  50  pound3  minium  and  frequently  lift  and/or 
carry  objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach, 

.^e'-f;29e5;  feei  and  °|?tain  impressions,  through  the  eyes,  of  the 
snaps,  size,  distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

time  iSiidi?9and  receiving  clerkfl  fi?end  th*  majority  of  their  working 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
common  sense  understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  un- 
involved  written  or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with 
problems  involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from 
standardized  situations. 

Mathematics:    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  make  arithmetic  calcu- 
w?i f"volving  fractions,  decimals  and  percentages. 
The  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is 
necessary. 

Languages    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have  the  ability  to  file, 

mill  au    T*11,1^8  8Uch  as  forme,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 

I  !Lfh0Ul^  2^??  ^e  able  t0  C0PV  data  **ora  one  record  to 
another  and  fill  in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  six  months  up  to  and  including  one 

year . 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence t    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 

Verbal t    medium  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

SSSii?!11    !??diUl?  dft9ree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination?  9 

Spatial:    medium  degree  negligible  degree 

Form  Perception:    medium  degree  color  Discrimination:  negligible 

Clerical  Perception:    medium  degree 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 
INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have 

a  preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should 

itlZ  ^  1  P"5eren"  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  irgan- 

tilt  E^E'    T^y  Sh°Uld  Prefer  activitie»  that  are  carried  on  in  ?ela^ 
tion  to  processes,  machines  and  techniques. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be 
nn  °  Maki"?  generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based 

on  measurable  or  verifiable  crifpri*.    They  should  be  able  to  adapt  lu 
situations  "quiring  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances  or 
standards.    Additionally,  they  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  performing  a 

n?fnr«yu,?5s«^  ?3'  ^"changing  *rom  one  task  to  another  or  a  different 
nature  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  composure. 

•Field,  Tim.     The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors  ,   198  2.  ~~  J  — - — 
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MARKER  (MARKER) 
209.587-034* 

DATA^_  PEOPLE #  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  markers  must  have  the  ability  to  trans- 
criber enter  or  post  data.    They  nuat  be  able  to  take  instructions  and 
help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members ,  handtools  and/or 
special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials.    This  job 
requires  little  or  no  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of 
standards  or  in  selecting  appropriate  tools,  objects  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Markers  have  a  light  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capacity  to  lift 
20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weighing  up  to 
10  pounds.    This  job  requires  walking  or  standing  to  a  significant 
degree.   Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  reacl\,  handle,  finger,  feel 
and  obtain  impressions,  through  the  eyes,  of  the  shape,  size,  distance, 
motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Markers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Markers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  tense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematical    Markers  must  perform  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  read 
and  copy  figures  or  count  and  record  items. 

Languages    Markers  should  have  the  ability  to  learn  job  duties  from  oral 
instructions  or  demonstration.    They  must  be  able  to  write 
identifying  information,  such  as  name  and  address  or  customer, 
weight,  number  or  type  of  product  on  tags  or  slips. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligencei    low  degree 
Verbal:    low  degree 
Numerical!    low  degree 
Spatial!    low  degree 
Form  Perception!    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception!  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordinations    low  degree 
INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  markers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  must  have  a  preference 
for  activities  Qf  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  markers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  per- 
forming repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  to  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace.    Additionally,  they  must 
be  able  to  influence  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes  or  judgments 
about  ideas  or  things* 


Finger  Dexterity!    medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity!    low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination! 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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CASHIER  XI  (CASHIER) 
211,462-010* 


DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS 

Parsons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  must  have  the  ability  to  perform 
arithmetic  operations.    They  must  talk  with  and/or  signal  people  to  con- 
vey or  exchange  information  such  as  giving  assignments  and/or  directions 
to  helpers  or  assistants.    They  must  be  able  to  start,  stop,  control  and 
adjust  the  lprogress  of  equipment  related  to  their  job, 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Cashiers  have  a  sedentary  work  load*    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  10  pounds  maximum  and  occasionally  lift  and/or  carry  such  articles 
as  ledgers.    Although  much  of  the  work  involves  sitting,  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  and  standing  is  often  necessary  in  carrying  out  job  duties. 
The  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk,  hear  and  see  is  advan- 
tageous, 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Cashiers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    Cashiers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or  oral 
instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving  a  few 
concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Mathematics)  Cashiers  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percentages.  The  ability  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Language!    Cashiers  should  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail  items 
such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should  also 
be  able  to  transfer  information  and  fill  in  report  forms  when 
necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three  ' 
months • 


APTITUDES 

Intelligence?    medium  degree 
Verbal!    medium  degree 
Numerical}    medium  degree 
Spatial!     low  degree 
Form  Perception:    low  degree 
Clerical  Perception:  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordinations    medium  degree 


Finger  Dexterity;  medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity %  medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

medium  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 


INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  with  people.    They  should  also 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized 
nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  cashiers  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  deal- 
ing with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions.    They  should 
also  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment  of 
set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards. 


*Field#  Tim.  Tho  Classification  of  Job3  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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OISPIAXER.  MERCHANDISE  (DISPLAY  HELPER) 
298.081-010* 

DATA i  PEOPLE.  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  "become  merchandise  displayers  must  have  the 
ability  to  integrate  analyse*  of  data  to  discover  facts  and/ or  develop 
knowledge  concepts  or  interpretations*    They  must  be  to  take  in- 

structions and  help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Merchandise  displayers  have  a  medium  work  load*    They  must  have  the 
capacity  to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
object!  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  atoop,  Kneel, 
crouch  and/Sr  crawl.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle, 
finger,  feel  and  obtain  impressions,  through  eyes,  of  the  shape,  size, 
distance,  notion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Herahandi.se  displayers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time 
inside • 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  prin- 
*     cxples  or  rational  systems  to  solve  practical  problems  and 
deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  variables  in  situations  where 
only  limited  standardization  exists*    They  must  be  able  to 
interpret  a  variety  of  instructions  furnished  in  written, 
oral,  diagrammatic  or  schedule  form* 

Mathematical    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  make 
arithmetic  calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals 
and  percentages.    They  must  be  able  to  use  arithmetic  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  numbers* 

Language!    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  tile,  post 
and  mail  such  material  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  must  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another 
and  fill  in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  six  months  up  to  and  including  one 

year. 

APTITUDES 

Intellioence:    high  degree  Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 

KSil.    medium deSree*  Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

Numerical,    medium  degree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination!  low 

Foraipirce5ti5nfe9high  degree  Colo/oiscrimination.    .ugh  degree 

Clerical  Perceptiont     low  degree 
Motor  Coordination t    low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  merchandise  displayers  should  have  a 
preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  snould 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  an  abstract  and  creative  nature.  Ad- 
ditionally, tney  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  resulting  in 
tangible,  productive  satisfaction, 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  merchandise  displayers  should  be  able  to 
adapt  to  situations  involving  the  interpretation  «f  filing,  ideas  or 
facts  in  terms  of  personal  viewpoint.    They  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
influencing  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes  or  judgments  about  ideas 
or  things.    Additionally,  they  must  adapt  to  making  generalizations, 
evaluations  or  decisions  based  on  sensory  or  judgmental  criteria. 

♦Field,  Tim,    The  Classi f ^ca^on^^Jobs^^ccording  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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STOCK  CLERK  (STOCKPERSON) 
•  222,387-058* 


DATA,  PEOPLE^  THINGS 

Persona  desiring  to  become  stock  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to 
gather,  collate  or  classify  information  about  data,  people  or  things* 
They  must  be  able  to  take  instructions  and  help  others.    Additionally , 
they  must  be  able  to  use  body  members,  handtoola  and/o)?  special  devices 
to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials.    This  job  requires  little  or 
no  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of  standards  in 
selecting  appropriate  tools,  objectives  or  materials* 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  « 

Stock  clerks  have  a  heavy  work  load*    They  must  have  the  capacity  to 
lift  100  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects. weighing 
up  to  50  pounds*    They  must  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel,  crouch,  crawl, 
reach,  handle,  finger  and/or  feel* 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Stock  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Stock  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense 

understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written 
or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involv- 
ing a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardized  situa- 
tions* 

Mathematics^    Stock  clerks  must  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving 
fractions,  decimals  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add, 
j        subtract,  multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Langua/et    Stock  clerks  should  have  the  abiJity  to  file,  post  and  mail 

V       items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills*    Tney  should 
be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill  in 
report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  three  months  up  to  and  including  six 
months. 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
Verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial:    medium  degree 
Form  Perception:    medium  degree 
Clerical  Perception:    high  degree 
Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  stock  clerks  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature.  Addi- 
tionally, they  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  that  are  carried 
on  in  relation  to  processes,  machines  and  techniques. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  stock  clerks  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
making  generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based  on  measurable  or 
verifiable  criteria.     They  must  also  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations 
requiring  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards* 


Finger  Dexterity:    low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:    low  degree 


♦Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Tr<*it 
Factors,  1982. 
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MARKER  (MARKER) 
209.587-034* 


DATA «  PEOPLE j  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  markers  must  have  the  ability  to  tran- 
scribe ,  enter  or  post  data.    They  must  be  able  to  take  instructions  and 
help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  body  members ,  handtools  and/or 
special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or  materials.    This  job 
requires  little  or  no  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of 
standard*  or  in  selecting  appropriate  tools ,  objects  or  materials* 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Markers  have  a  light  work  load*    They  must  have  the  capacity  to  lift 
20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects  weighing  up  to 
10  pounds*    This  job  requires  walking  or  standing  to  a  significant 
degree.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle,  finger,  feel 
and  obtain  impressions,  through  the  eyes,  of  the  shape,  size,  distance, 
ao*lun,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WOBRm'J  CONDITIONS 

Markers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning.    Markers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with  problems  involving 
a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised  situations* 

Mathematical    Markers  must  perform  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  read 
and  copy  figures  or  count  and  record  time. 

Language:    Markers  should  have  the  ability  to  learn  job  duties  from  oral 
inrtructions  or  demonstration.    They  must  be  able  to  write 
identifying  information,  such  as  name  and  address  or  customer, 
weight,  number  or  type  of  product  on  tags  or  clips. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
and  including  30  days, 

APTITUDES 

Intelligences    low  degree 
Verbal r    low  degree 
Numerical s    low  degree 
jpatial:    low  degree 
Form  Perceptions    low  degree 
Clerical  Perceptions  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordinations     low  degree 
INTE  PESTS 

Person*  desiring  to  become  markers  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  must  have  a  preference 
for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

parsons  desiring  to  become  markers  should  be  abl«  to  adapt  to  per- 
forming repetitive  work,  or  to  performing  continuously  the  same  work, 
according  ko  set  procedures,  sequence  or  pace.    Additionally,  they  must 
be  Able  to  influence  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes  or  judgments 
about  ideas  or  things. 


Finger  Dexterity:    medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity :     low  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations 

negligible  ccgree 
Color  Discriminations  negligible 

degree 


•Field ,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
factors,  1982. 
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SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK  I SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK) 

222.387-Q50* 


DATA «  PEOPLE  t  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  have  $ 
the  ability  to  gather ,  collate  or  classify  information  about  data,  people* 
or  things.  They  must  be  able  to  take  instructions  and  help  others.  They 
mvat  be  able  to  use  body  members,  handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  ' 
work,  move  or  carry. objects  or  materials.  This  job  requires  little  or  no 
judgment  with  regard  to  attainment  of  standards  or  in  selecting  appro- 
priate tools,  objects  or  materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must 
have  the  capacity  to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or 
carry  objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  reach, 
handle,  finger,  feel  and  obtain  impressions,  through  t;  e  eyes,  of  the 
thape,  size,  distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  spend  the  majority  of  their  working 
time  inside* 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  have  the  ability  to  apply 
common  sense  understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  un- 
involved  written  or  oral  instructions.    They  must  deal  with 
problems  involving  a  few' concrete  variables  in  or  from 
standardized  situations. 

Mathematics^    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  must  make  arithmetic  calcu- 
lations involving  fractions,  decimals  and  percentanes. 
The  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  i.s 
necessary. 

Language:    Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have  the  ability  to  file, 
post  and  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  should  also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to 
another  and  fill  in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  six  months  up  to  and  including  one 

year. 
APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree 
verbal:    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial:    medium  degree 
Form  Perception:    medium  degree 
Clerical  Perception:  medium 
degree 

Motor  Coordination:     low  degree 
INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  have 
a  preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.     They  should 
als*    have  a  preference  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and  organ- 
ized nature.     They  should  prefer  activities  that  are  carried  on  in  rela- 
tion to  processes,  machines  and  techniques. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  should  be 
able  to  adapt  to  making  generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisions  based 
on  measurable  or  verifiable  criteria.     They  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances  cr 
standards.    Additionally,  they  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  performing  a 
variety  of  duties,  often  changing  from  one  task  to  another  or  a  different 
nature  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  composure. 

Tield,  Tim.     The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factor 3,  1982. 


Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:     medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

negligible  degree 
Color  Discrimination:  negligible 

degree 
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SALESPERSON-  WOMEN 1 S  APPAREL  ANP  ACCESSORIES  (SALES  ASSISTANT/ SALESCLERK) 

261.357-066* 

DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  women* s  apparel  and  accessories  sales- 
persons  must  have  the  ability  to  gather,  collate  or  classify  information 
about  data,  people  or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  influence  others  in 
favor  of  a  product,  service  or  point  of-  view.    Occasionally,  they  must  be 
able  to  ue*  body  members,  handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move 
or  carry  objects  or  materials, 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

woman's  apparel  and  accessories  salespersons  have  e  light  work  load. 
They  must  have  the  capacity  to  lift  20  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift 
and/or  carry  objects  weighing  up  to  10  pounds.  A  certain  amount  of  walk- 
ing and  standing  is  required  for  this  job.  They  must  have  the  ability  to 
reach,  handle,  finger,  feel,  talk,  hear  and  perceive,  by  tne  ey«#  shape, 
siae,  distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Women •s  apparel  and  accessories  salesperson*  spend  the  majority  of 
their  working  time  inside. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasonings    Women's  apparel  and  accessories  salespersons  must  have  the 
ability  to  apply  principles  of  rational  systems  to  solve 
practical  problems  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  vari- 
ables in  situations  where  only  limited  standardisation 
exists.    They  must  also  have  the  ability  to  interpret  a 
variety  of  instructions  furnished  in  written,  oral,  diagram- 
matic or  schedule  *orm. 

Mathematical    Women1 a  apparel  anff  accessories  salespersons  must  have  the 

ability  to  make  arithmetic  calculations  involving  f rations, 
decimals  and  percentages.    The  ability  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  is  necessary. 

Languages    Women's  apparel  and  accessories  salespersons  must  have  the 
ability  to  file,  post  and  mail  items  such  as  forms,  checks, 
receipts  and  bills.    They  should  also  be  able  to  transfer  in- 
formation and  fill  in  report  forms  when  necessary. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  over  30  days  up  to  and  including  three 
months* 


APTITUDES 

Intelligencei    medium  degree 
Verbals    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial x    medium  degroc 
Form  Perception:    medium  degree 
Clerical  Perception:     low  degree 
Motor  Coordination:     medium  degree 

INTERESTS 


Finger  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:  medium  degree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

negligible  dearee 
Color  Discrimination:  medium 

degree  ] 


Persons  desiring  to  become  women's  apparel  and  accessories  sales- 
persons should  have  a  preference  for  activities  concerned  with  the  -om- 
munication  of  data.     They  additionally  should  have  a  preference  for 
activities  involving  business  contact  with  people, 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  women's  ap^*rel  and  accessories  sales- 
persons should  be  able  to  adapt  to  influencing  people  in  their  opinions, 
attitudes  or  judgments  about  ideas  or  things.     They  must  be  able  to  make 
generalizations,  evaluations  or  decisiona  based  on  sensory  or  judgmental 
criteria.     Additionally,   they  must  bo  able  to  deal  with  people  beyond 
giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  hork  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 


SALES  ATTENDANT  (DRESSING  ROOM  ATTENDANT) 
299.677-010*. 


DATA.  PEOPLE ,  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  sales  attendants  should  have  the  ability 
to  judge  the  readily  observable  functional,  structural  or  compositional 
characteristics  of  data,  people  or  things.    They  must  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  needs  or  requests  of  people  or  animals  of  the  expressed  or  im- 
plicit wishes  of  people.    Additionally,  they  must  use  body  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Sales  attendants  have  a  medium  work  load.    They  must  have  the  capa- 
city to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry  objects 
weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    They  must  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel,  crouch  and/ 
or  crawl.    Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  reach,  handle,  finger  and/ 
or  feel  and  talk  and/or  hear. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Sales  attendants  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  Inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    sales  attendants  must  have  nhe  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  also  deal  with  problems  in- 
volving a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised 
situations. 

Mathematics*    Sales  attendants  must  have  the  ability  to  perform  simple 
addition  and  subtraction,  read  and  copy  figures  and  count 
and  record  items. 

Language;    Sales  attendants  must  have  the  ability  to  file,  po*t  and  mail 
items. such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.    They  should 
be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and'fil.\  in 
report  forms.  » 

t 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  be  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  uo  to 
and  including  30  days.  r 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence*    medium  degree  Finger  Deterityi    low  degree 

Verbal:    low  degree  Manual  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

Numerical!    low  decree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 

Spatial:    low  degree  negligible  degree 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  Color  Discrimination!  medium 

Clerical  Perception:    low  degree  degree 

Motor  coordination:     low  degree 

INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  sa'es  attendants  should  have  a  preference 
for  activities  dealing  with  th^       ad  objects.    They  shoi  d  have  a  pre- 
ference for  activities  involving         noas  contact  with  peopie.  Addition- 
ally, they  should  have  a  prefererw  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete 
and  organized  nature. 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  sales  attendants  should  be  able  to  adapt 
to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions. 


•Field,  Tim.  The  Claasif ication  of  Jooo  According  to  worker  trait 
Factors,  1982.  *  *  
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DISPLAYED,  MERCHANDISE  (DISPLAY  HELPER) 
298.081-010* 


DATAfi  PEOPLE  THINGS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  merchandise  dieplayen  must  have  the 
ability  to  integrate  analyaee  of  data  to  discover  facta  and/or  develop 
knowledge  concepts  or  interpretations.    They  must  be  able  to  take  in- 
structions and  help  others.    They  must  be  able  to  use  bofy  members, 
handtools  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or  carry  objects  or 
materials. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Merchandise  displayers  have  a  mediua  work  load.    They  must  have  the 
capacity  to  lift  50  pounds  maximum  and  frequently  lift  and/or  carry 
objects  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    Thsy  must  be  able  to  stoop,  kneel, 
crouch  and/or  crawl.    Additionally,  they  must  be  ablo  to  reach,  handle, 
finger,  feel  and  obtain  impressions,  through  eyes,  ot  the  shape,  else, 
distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristic*  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Merchandiae  displayers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time 
inside. 

GENERA,  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning j    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  prin- 
ciples or  rational  systems  to  solve  practical  problems  and 
deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  variables  in  situations  where 
only  limited  standardization  exists.    They  must  be  able  to 
interpret  a  variety  off  instructions  furnished  in  written, 
oral,  diagrammatic  or  schedule  form. 

Mathematics!    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  make 
arithmetic  calculations  involving  fractions,  decimals 
and  percentages.    They  must  be  able  to  use  arithmetic  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  numbers. 

Language!    Merchandise  displayers  must  have  the  ability  to  file,  post 
and  nail  such  material  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills. 
They  must  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another 
and  fill  in  report  forme. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Training  time  should  b-a  over  aix  months  up  to  and  including  one 

year. 
APTITUDES 


Intelligence!    high  degree 
Verbal)    medium  degree 
Numerical:    medium  degree 
Spatial:    high  degree 
Form  Perception:    high  degree 
Clerical  Perception:     low  degree 
Motor  Coordinations    low  degree 


Finger  Dexterity:     low  degree 
Manual  Dexterity:    medium  decree 
Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordinations  low 
degree 

Color  Discrimination:    high  degree 


INTERESTS 

Persons  desiring  to  become  merchandise  displayers  should  have  a 
preference  for  activities  dealing  with  things  and  objects.    They  should 
have  a  preference  for  activities  of  an  abstract  and  creative  nature.  *<X 
ditionally,  th*y  should  have  a  preference  for  activities  resulting  in 
tangible,  productive  satis taction . 

TEMPERAMENTS 

Persons  deairing  to  become  merchandise  displayers  should  be  able  to 
adapt  to  situations  Involving  the  interpretation  of  feeling,  ideas  or 
facts  in  terms  of  personal  viewpoint.    They  should  be  able  to  adapt  to 
influencing  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes  or  judgments  about  ideas 
or  things.    Additionally,  they  must  adapt  to  making  generalizations, 
evaluations  or  decisions  based  on  sensory  or  judgmental  criteria. 

•Field,  Tim.    The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982. 
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CASHIER-WRAPPER  ( CASHIER) 
2X1.462-018* 


DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS 


Persona  desiring  to  become  cashier-wrapporo  should  have  the  ability 
to  perform  arithmetic  operations  and  report  on  and/or  carry  out  a  pre- 
scribed action  in  relation  to  them.    They  must  bo  able  to  talk  with  and/ 
or  signal  people  to  convey  or  exchange  information  including  giving 
assignments  and/or  directions  to  helpers  or  assistants.  Additionally, 
they  must  have  the  ability  to  start,  stop,  control  and  adjust  the  pro- 
gress of  machines  or  equipment,    Thay  must  be  able  to  set  up  and  adluat 
machines  as  the  work  progresses.  ¥  WJ 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Cashier-wrappers  have  a  sedentary  work  load.    They  must  have  the 
capacity  to  lift  10  pounds  maximum  and  occasionally  lift  and/or  carry 
!U™f?iClft8  "  15dae?!:    Aithcu*h  »w*  of  the  work  involves  sitting, 
««?*4«SA2„fTfUnt  2!  walkiJ9  *nd  -tending  is  often  necessary  in  carrying 
out  job  duties.    They  must  have  the  ability  to  reach,  handle,  finger 

Sist™M^falk  an?/or  h"*  ™d  Perceive,  through  thS  w/JSR  si", 
distance,  motion,  color  or  other  characteristics  of  objects. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Cashier-wrappers  spend  the  majority  of  their  working  time  inside. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Reasoning:    Cashier-wrappers  must  have  ihs  ability  to  apply  common  sense 
understanding  to  carry  out  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.    They  must  also  deal  with  problems  in- 
volving a  few  concrete  variables  in  or  from  standardised 
situations • 

Mathematics*    Cashier-wrappers  must  have  the  ability  to  make  arithmetic 
calculations  involving  fract  .•  .3,  decimals  end  percentages. 
The  ability  to  add,  subtract  ,  multiply  and  divide  is  neces- 
sary . 

Language;  Cashier-wrappers  must  have  the  ability  to  file,  post  and  mail 
items  such  as  forms,  checks,  receipts  and  bills.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  and  fill 
in  report  forms. 

SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

.  a  *Tr?i!ll'n9  iim?  ahould  bo  anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to 
ana  including  30  days • 

APTITUDES 

Intelligence:    medium  degree  Finger  Dexterity:    medium  degree 

Nn^Si^i?6^^^66  hanual  ferity:    medium  degree 

Numerical:    medium  decree  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination: 
Spatial:    low  degree  negligible  degree 

Form  Perception:    low  degree  color  Discrimination!  negligible 
Clerical  Perception:     low  degree  degree  ^  ^ 

Motor  Coordination i    medium  degree 

INTERESTS 

*!??S?!!S  defiri?lto  become  cashier- wrappers  should  have  a  preference 

IhL  Ciivf5X!S  involvl"9  business  contact  with  people.  Additionally, 

^L?^Uld  ^Ve  *  Profor*nc*  for  activities  of  a  routine,  concrete  and 
organized  nature. 

temperaments 

H-!iyH2nBj?fSirin?  *f!  bOC5me  csshier-*"Pr<^s  ahould  be  «ble  to  adapt 
to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving  instructions.  Thev 
also  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  situations  requiring  the  precise  attainment 
of  set  limits,  tolerances  or  standards. 

•Field,  Tim.  The  Classification  of  Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait 
Factors,  1982.  —  2  ■  ■ 
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For  further  information  contact: 

VDARE  Service  Bureau 
Mr.  Tim  Fields 
P.  0.  Box  1945 
Athens,  6A  30603 
Telephone:     (404)  548-8161 


1Sink,  Jack  M.  and  Field,  Timothy  F.  Vocational  Assessment 
Planning  and  Jobs.  Athens »  GA:    VDARE  Service  Bureau,  1981. 

2Field,  Timothy  F.  and  Field,  Janet        The  Classification  of 
Jobs  According  to  Worker  Trait  Factors.  Roswell,  GA:  North 
Fulton  Printing,  1982. 
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EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  an  overview  of  employability  skills 
that  are  desirable  in  any  occupation  and  relates  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  specific  occupational  area  of  Marketing  and  Distrib- 
utive Education. 


EMPLOY ABILITY  SKILLS 


INTRODUCTION 
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Possessing  employability  skills  directly  influences  a 
person's  ability  to  get  and  keep  a  job.    The  Marketing  and 
Distributive  Education  program  environment  creates  an  ideal 
situation  for  introducing  and  reinforcing  those  employability 
skills  necessary  for  acquiring  and  keeping  a  job,. 

In  this  section,  a  discussion  of  key.  employability  skills 
is  provided  and  suggestions  for  incorporating  them  into  your 
daily  program  of  instruction  are,  also  included.    Although  discus- 
sion of  all  aspects  of  employability  in  such  limited  space  would 
hardly  be  feasible.    However,  the  information  included  does  pro- 
vide a  sound  base  from  which  you  may  draw  beneficial  ideas. 

TOPICS  COVERED  IN  THIS  SECTION 

1.  How  is  a  job  search  conducted? 

2.  What  steps  are  involved  in  preparing  for  a  job 
interview? 

3.  What  actually  happens  on  a  job  interview? 

4.  After  securing  employment,  how  kre  jobs  kept?  . 

5.  How  can  employability  skills  be  implemented  into  your 
program? 

HOW  IS  A  iTOB  SEARCH  CONDUCTED? 

Before  conducting  a  job  search,  students  should  be  asked  to 
assess  their  abilities  and  interests.     Suggest  to  them  that 
throuqh  several  informational  resources  they  can  determine  per- 
sonal interests  and  abilities  that  can  ha  matched  to  prospective 
jobs.     The  following  resources  may  prove  beneficial  in  assibting 
students  with  their  personal  evaluations. 

.  self-inventory 
.  friends 
.  relatives 
.  instructors 
,  grades  earned 
.  school  records 
.  test  scores 

Once  job  aptitudes  have  been  established,  suggest  to  stu- 
dents that  they  research  all  aspects  of  a  job.     Through  the 
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following  resources,  students  may  obtain  information  concerning 
job  characteristics. 

•  personal  contacts  v 

.  observation  and  interview 

.  reading  about  the  job 

.  writing  for  information 

.  reviewing  personal  past  work  experiences 

When  all  the  necessary  job  information  has  been  secured, 
students  can  begin  the  job  hunt.    Below  are  examples  of  places  to 
begin  the  job  hunt. 

.  teacher-coordinator 

.  friends  and  relatives 

.  classified  ads  of  the  newspaper 

.  bulletin. boards 

.  yellow  pages  of  the  phone  book 

.  company  personnel  offices 

.  state  personnel  offices 

.  private  employment  agencies 

.  union  offices 

.  government  work  programs 


WHAT  STEPS  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  PREPARING  FOR  A  JOB  INTERVIEW? 

After  locating  potential  jobs  which  coincide  with  personal 
interests  and  abilities,  students  should  begin  preparing  for  job 
interviews. 

STEP  1:     Obtain  Necessary  Documents 

Before  applying  for  a  job,  encourage  students  to  secure 
certain  documents  such  as  a  birth  certificate,  social  security 
card  and  work  permit.     Having  access  to  these  documents  makes 
getting  a  job  much  easier.    You  may  suggest  to  students  that 
transferral  of  "hard-to  remember"  information  from  those  docu- 
ments to  a  personal  data  card  may  prove  more  convenient  and  more 
accessible. 

STEP  2;     Applying  for  the  Job 

Familiarize  students  with  what  a  job  application  is  and  how 
it.  should  be  filled  out.     Stress  to  students  that  the  job  appli- 
cation is  an  employer's  initial  contact  with  prospective  employ- 
ees and  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  completed  directly  re- 
flects on  the  applicant.     Encourage  students  to  be  comprehensive, 
accurate  and  neat  when  filling  out  job  applications. 

In  addition  to  a  job  application,  some  employers  require 

that  a  resume'    a  brief  summary  of  personal  characteristics, 

education  and  work  experience    be  submitted.     Often  a  letter 
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of  application  is  attached  to  a  resume'.    The  letter  briefly 
introduces  the  applicant  to  an  employer,  specifies  the  desired 
.job  and  states  qualifications  for  the  job.    Advise  students  to 
practice  developing  resumes'  and  letters  of  application. 

STEP  3:     Is  the  Job  Really  for  You? 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  research  the  company  as 
well  as  the  job  and  also  to  evaluate  their  feelings  toward  the 
job. 

STEP  4:    Questions  and  Answers 

Assist  students  in  the  preparation  of  questions  that  an 
interviewer  might  ask  during  an  interview.    Using  those  ques- 
tions, have  students  simulate  a  job  interview  situation.  This 
provides  students  with  practice  and  helps  them  to  feel  more  con- 
fident in  an  actual  job  interview. 

STEP  5:     Lookin'  Good 

Discuss  with  students  the  importance  of  looking  their  best 
and  practicing  good  hygiene  before  going  to  an  interview.  En- 
courage students  to  maintain  their  health  and  appearance  on  a 
daily  basis  as  well  as  on  job  interview  days. 

STEP  6:     On  the  Way  to  the  Interview 

On  the  day  of  the  interview,  students  should  decide  what 
items  and  types  of  information  to  take  with  them.    You  may  want 
to  suggest  that  the  following  items  might  be  helpful  to  them. 

.  personal  data  card 
.  pen 

.  unanswered  questions 
*>      .  interview  place 

.  name  of  the  interviewer 
.  exact  time  to  arrive 


WHAT  ACTUALLY  HAPPENS  DURING  THE  JOB  INTERVIEW  PROCESS? 

An  interview  is  a  meeting  between  an  employer  and  a  person 
looking  for  a  job.  The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  discuss 
the  job  and  the  applicant's  qualifications  for  the  job.  The 
interview  consists  of  questions  and  answers  from  both  partici- 
pants. The  interview  will  ask  questions  to  obtain  information 
about  the  applicant  and  to  find  c  -t  about  the  person's  general 
work  attitude. 

The  applicant  should  express  interest  in  the  job  and  be 
willing  to  learn  new  things.     Questions  about  the  job  or  company 
should  also  be  asked  of  the  interviewer.    A  few  important  facts 
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to  find  out  during  the' interview  would  be  the  type  of  benefits 
the  company  offers,  insurance  coverage,  the  availability  of  sick 
leave  and  personal  leave,  the  salary  range  and  if  there  is  a 
union. 

Assist  students  in  developing  a  list  of  tips  to  remember 
prior  to  and  during  the  interview. 

..Be  5  to  15  minutes  early. 

.  Do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke  while  waiting. 

.  Avoid  nervous  gestures. 

.  Show  self-confidence  and  determination. 

.  Show  interest  and  be  alert. 

Suggest  that  students  keep  a  record  of  each  interview  to 
help  remember  facts  about  that  job.     Students  might  also  write  a 
brief  follow-up  letter  after  the  interview  to  express  continued 
interest  and  to  express  appreciation  for  the  interviewer's  time. 


AFTER  SECURING  EMPLOYMENT  HOW  ARE  JOBS  KEPT? 

After  finding  a  job,  the  student's  next  concern  will  be  to 
keep  it.     Many  times  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job 
process.     For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  to  discuss  with 
students  job  responsibilities  and  attitudes  that  are  necessary 
for  keeping  a  job.  ' 

Below  are  examples  of  desirable  job  responsibilities  and 
attitudes  which  will  aid  the  student  in  getting  along  with 
superiors  and  co-workers  on  the  job.     Continual  practice  of  such 
desirable  characteristics  should  help  insure  that  a  student  will 
keep  a  job. 

.  Arriving  at  work  on  time 

.  Being  at  work  every  day 

.  Maintaining  neat  appearance 

.  Being  responsible 

.  Being  friendly,  but  not  overly  friendly  or  too  familiar 

with  supervisor 

.  Being  courteous 

.  Being  honest 

.  Showing  respect  for  others 

.  Not  gossiping 

.  Following  directions 

.  Keeping  busy 

.  Staying  healthy 

.  Following  company  rules 

.  Taking  an  interest  in  your  work 

.  Leaving  troubles  at  home 

.  Taking  pride  in  your  work 

.  Having  respect  for  your  boss 
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.  Following  safety  rules 
.  Accepting  criticism 

Brainstorm  with  students  other  items  which  might  be 
included  on  the  list  of    opics.  f, 

Students  should  be  made  aware  that  people  are  sometimes 
fired  from  their  jobs.     Below  are  a  few  examples  of  the  poor  work 
habits  which  lead  to  being  fired. 

.  Not  being  on  time 

.  Leaving  early 

.  Taking  too  many  breaks 

.  Taking  too  long  on  breaks 

.  Missing  days  from  work 

.  Stealing  from  the  company 

.  Being  dishonest 

.  Breaking  company  rules 

.  Not  trying  to  get  along  with  co-workers 

.  Not  maintaining  work  load 

.  Lack  of  interest  in  learning  new  skills 

.  Job  not  done  well 

.  Unwilling  to  improve  work  habits 

Brainstorm  with  students  other  poor  work  habits  that  could 
lead  to  being  fired. 

Once  students  have  been  familiarized  with  the  concepts  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  he  or  she  should  have  ample  information 
necessary  to  become  a  productive  member  of  the  workforce. 

If  a  student  has  become  a  reliable  worker  and  shows  all  the 
necessary  qualifications,  he/she  may  be  chosen  for  career  ad- 
vancements.     The  following  tips  will  prepare  the  student  for  30b 
advancement. 

.  Being  efficient 

.  Following  safety  rules 

.  Showing  responsibility 

.  Working  overtime,  if  necessary 

.  Volunteering  for  extra  duties 

.  Taking  extra  courses,  workshops  or  seminars 

HOW  CAN  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  3E  IMPLEMENTED  INTO  YOUR  PROGRAM? 

The  process  of  implementing  employability  skills  into  voca- 
tional programs  can  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  philosophies  of 
Prossor  and  Dewey. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Prossor,  one  of  vocational  education's  founding 
•fathers,  contended  that  instructional  content  be  focused  on 
industry  needs  and  that  instructional  methods  be  based  on  learn- 
ing through  direct  experience.    Prossor  further  expressed  that  by 
introducing  students  to  a  stimuli  directly  related  to  their 
desired  occupational  field  and  that  by  having  them  repeatedly 
react  to  that  exact  stimulus,  learning  would  be  fostered. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  asserted  that  students  learn  better  through 
a  wholistic  instructional  approach  which  focuses  on  both  occupa- 
tional and  personal  rurvival  skills. 

In  determining  how  to  incorporate  employability  skills  into 
your  program,  the  most  beneficial  approach  f~»r  nurturing  learning 
is  a  blending  of  both  the  Prossor  and  Dewey  philosophies  with 
those  of  your  own.    The  main  thing  to  remember  in  determining 
your  style  is  to  make  sure  it  encompasses  goals  beneficial  both 
to  students  and  to  society.     By  using  employability  skills  as  the 
stimuli  and  by  having  students  practice  those  skills,  they  will 
be  more  productive  as  individuals  and  more  productive  as  func- 
tioning members  of  society. 

When  incorporating  employability  skills  into  your  program, 
the  following  12  topics  might  be  considered.* 

1 .  Working  in  an  Organization;     To  familiarize  students 
with  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  organizations  and 
the  common  characteristics  of  organizations. 

2.  Understanding  Self  and  Others;     To  have  students  devel- 
op insights  into  causes  of  human  behavior  and  learn  to 
interpret  their  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of 
others. 

3.  Motivation  for  Work;     To  have  students  develop'  an 
understanding  of  motivations  into  the  work  they 
perform. 

4.  Interpersonal  Relations:     To  have  students  develop  con- 
cepts and  skills  in  interpersonal  relations  and  apply 
them  to  work  situations. 

5.  On-the-Job  Communication;     To  have  students  understand 
the  importance  of  effective  communication  and  learn 
ways  of  communicating  effectively  on  the  job. 


*Abstracted  from  the  article,  "Survival  Skills:     Mastering  the 
Human  Aspects  of  Work,"  by  Robert  E.  Nelson,  American  Vocational 
Journal,  November  1977. 
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6.  Using  Creativity  on  the  Job:    To  make  students  aware  cf 
their  creative  potential  and  to  practice  using  their 

'  creative  ability  in  hypothetical  on-the-job  situations. 

7.  Authority  and  Responsibility:    To  have  students  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  authority,  power, 
influence,  and  responsibility  as  they  apply  to  work 
situations. 

8.  Problem  Solving:     To  have  students  develop  skills  in 
applying  problem  solving  to  their  work. 

9.  Coping  with  Organizational  Change:     To  make  students 
aware  of  the  process  or  organizational  change  and  to 
suggest  the  techniques  for  coping  with  organizational 
change . 

10.  Coping  with  Organizational  Conflict:  To  make  students 
aware  of  the  sources  and  types  of  conflict  encountered 
on  the  job  and  recognize  ways  of  coping  with  conflicts 
in  an  organization. 

11.  Leadership:    To  have  students  recognize  the  need  for 
leadership  in  work  groups  and  increase  their  under- 
standing of  the  leadership  role  in  work  situations. 

12.  Adapting  and  Planning  for  the  Future:    To  have  students 
develop  perspectives  of  work  in  the  future  and  the 
ability  to  plan  for  anticipated  changes  in  their  work 
roles. 

The  two  situations  provided  on  the  following  pages  represent 
suggested  potential  methods  for  implementing  and  nurturing  em- 
ployability  skills  into  your  own  classroom  environment.  Both 
situations  have  successfully  been  used  by  instructors. 
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SITUATION  1:     ORGANIZING  THE  SCHOOL  STORE 


After  the  basic  employability  skills  have  been  presented  to 
and  discussed  with  your  students,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to 
reinforce  those  concepts  by  actually  practicing  them  in  a  school 
store  setting. 

The  school  store  offers  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
students  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  roles  of  business 
individuals  at  all  levels  by  creating  a  real  lifelike  business 
setting  within  the  school.     The  school  store  and  the  business 
organization  chart  become  the  tools  through  which  marketing  and 
distributive  education  students  can  play  the  role  of  people 
within  an  organization  where  they  might  otherwise  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  experience. 

Students  will  not  only  be  able  to  experience  management 
procedures,  but  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  com- 
petencies in  such  areas  as: 

.  Working  together  in  a  group 

.  Understanding  themselves  and  others  in  a  business 

organization  , 

.  Developing  interpersonal  relationships 

.  Assuming  authority  positions 

.  Accepting  the  role  of  a  follower 

.  Solving  problems  and  planning 

.  Coping  with  organizational  problems  and  conflicts 

.  Accepting  responsibilities 

.  Motivating  self 

.  Practicing  creativity  in  a  business  setting 

The  organizational  chart  on  the  following  page  is  an  example 
of  only  one  which  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.     Students  should 
be  rotated  periodically  through  the  several  levels  of  the  busi- 
ness organization  so  that  every  one  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  experience  at  each  level. 
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,    ORGANIZATION  CHART 
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Store  Manager;     The  store  manager  will  have  overall  responsibi- 
lity for  the  operation  of  the  entire  store.     He/she  will  exert 
leadership  in  organizing  and  directing  the  actions  of  other 
students.    She/lie  will  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  all 
personnel  through  the  assistant  managers  and  the  various  depart- 
ment managers.    The  s,tore  manager  will  hold  storewide  meetings 
involving  all  store personnel  from  time  to  time.     Overall  store 
evaluations  will  be^ performed  by.  this  individual. 

Assistant  Manager  for  Research  and  Development:    This  person  will 
be  responsible  for  heading  up  a  research  team  to -conduct  all  of 
the  research  needed  to  determine  such  things  as  what  merchandise 
to  handle,  pricing  policies,  client  policies  and  other  important 
factors  in  making  decisions  on  store  operations.     The  assistant 
manager  for  research  may  have  to  work  with  the  manager,  the 
building  principal  and  other  individuals  in  the  school  and  com- 
munity, including  vendors. 

Store  Assistant  Manager:     The  assistant  manager  of  the  store  will 
provide  assistance  and  support  to  the  store  manager.     He/she  will 
coordinate  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  department  manag- 
ers and  assure  that  they  perform  their  tasks  properly. 

Sales  Promotion  Manager:    The  sales  promotion  manager  will  be 
responsible  for  directing  the  actions  of  students  in  two  areas. 
Advertising  activities  and  store  public  relations  will  be  handled 
by  this  department.     All  posters,  ads,  displays  and  the  like  will 
be  his/her  responsibility.     Selling  the  school  store  to  the 
school  administration  and  community  leaders;  and  maintaining  a 
positive  image  to  the  school  administration  and  business  leaders 
will  also  be  the  responsibility  of  this  person. 

Personnel  Manager:     The  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
organizing  the  workforce  and  assigning  duties.     He/she  interviews 
and  selects  individuals  for  specific  positions  in  the  store.  The 
personnel  manager  will  also  be  responsible  for  training  the  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  for  evaluating  the  work  performed. 

Sales  Manager:     The  sales  manager  will  be  responsible  for  the 
sales  force,  set  quotes,  train  salespeople  and  evaluate  their 
performance.     The  sales  manager  will  conduct  sales  meetings  for 
the  entire  sales  staff. 

Operations  Manager:     The  operations  manager  will  be  responsible 
for  two  teams  of  workers,  one  to  keep  the  store  well  maintained 
and  the  second  to  plan  and  oversee  the  security  of  the  store  and 
merchandise. 

An  organization  similar  to  the  one  described  will  provide 
the  students' with  interpersonal  relationships  that  they  will 
desperately  need  when  they  move  into  the  business  community. 
This  experience  will  give  them  insights . into  real-life  situations 
without  having  to  suffer  the  consequences.     The  school  store 


situation  will  require  them  to  wor.    together  as  a  team,  assume 
leadership  positions  and  accept  t        ^oonsibilities  and  duties 
of  followers. 
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SITUATION  2\     MARKETING  RESEARCH 


Marketing  research  is  another  method  which  has  been  used 
successfully  to  reinforce  employability  skills.     High  school 
students  in  Cordele,  Georgia  simulated  employees  who  worked  in 
several  departments  at  various  levels  in  a  marketing  research 
organization.*    In  their  roles  in  the  simulated  organization, 
they  were  expected  to  work  with  school  administrators,  community 
groups  and  fellow  classmates.     The  students  used  a  simulation  v> 
package  developed  at  The  University  of  Georgia  to  guide  them 
through  the  interactive  experiences.     The  package  required  them 
to  obtain  approval  of  the  school  principal,  and  organize  them- 
selves into  a  research  organization,  an  advertising  agency,  a 
wholesale  company  and  a  radio  broadcasting  "firm. 

The  simulation  approach  is  basically  a  studf  it  centered 
approach  in  which  students  assume  interactive  roles  with  other 
students.     It  uses  planning  committees,  leaders,  and  small  groups 
playing  the  role  of  people  in  a  real-life  situation.     The  first 
step  in  this  simulation  was  to  appoint  a  planning  committee  of 
five  to  six  studencs.     The  remaining  members  of  the  class  were 
assigned  to  role  groups  to  represent  a  newspaper  advertising 
department,  radio  station  personnel  and  a  retail  or  wholesale 
distributor.    The  entire  class  played  the  roles  of  various  people 
in  a  research  business. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  building  principal  and  the  , 
vocational  supervisor  to  conduct  a  cookie  taste  test  in  the  hall 
during  breaks  between  classes.    All  other  administrative  details 
were  handled  by  a  committee  of  students. 

MDE  students  collected  data  by  interviewing  students  and 
faculty.  They  worked  together  collecting  data  on  forms  which 
they  had  previously  developed  in  class. 

After  the  data  were  collected,  the  students  assumed  the 
roles  within  the  research  agency  and,  in  small  groups,  analyzed 
the^data.     Jobs  in  this  area  were  assigned  based  on  the  students' 
expertise,  i.e.,  math,  artwork  for  graphs  and  charts,  technical 
writers.     It  was  important  that  all  of  the  tasks  were  coordinated 
and  that  students  worked  cooperatively. 

Next,  students  assumed  roles  in  a  newspaper  advertising 
department  and  a  simulated  radio  station.     They  developed  several 
newspaper  ads  and  3^  to  60  second  radio  commercial  scripts.  The 
students  then  made  sales  presentations  to  store  owners  antH  to 
consumers  based  on  the  research  findings  and  the  ads  and 
commercials . 


♦Sanders,  L.  E.  and  Lynn,  R.  Integrating  research  into  the  MDE 
program.     Business  Education  Forum,  36:  25-27. 
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The  students  extended  the  experience  into  tue  community  by 
using  the  facilities  in  a  local  radio  station  to  make  actual 
recordings.    This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  interact  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  school  administrators  and  business 
people  in  the  community.  I 

These  and  other 'activities  in  the  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education  classroom  are  examples/of  placing  students  in  real-life 
situations  that  require  them  to  call  upon  personal  attributes 
that  they  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  exercise.     In  the  one 
situation  it  simulates  the  community  by  bringing  it  into  a 
classroom  setting;  in  the  other,  it  interrelates  the  classroom 
instruction  with  the  community  and  takes  it  into  the  community. 
Situations  similar  to  these  challenge  students  to  develop  their 
employability  skills  to  the  maximum. 
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TASK  LISTING 
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Task  Listing  Introduction  . 
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TASK  LISTING  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  a  task  listing  matrix  of  the  General 
Marketing  program  which  illustrates  the  relationship  between 
each  task  shown  in  the  curriculum  guide,  the  D.O.T.  Code  exit 
points,  and  to  the  Georgia  competency  based  education  (CBE) 
requirements . 

Along  the  line  following  each  task  is  a  column  for  the  unit 
number  from  the  instructional  materials,  next  is  a  column  for  the 
D.O.T.  Code  exit  points,  and 'last  is  a  column  for  CBE  requirements 
An  X  appears  in  the  column  for  each  job  title  applicable  to  the 
particular  task.     An  X  also  appears  in  the  column  for  CBE  re- 
quirements applicable  to  a  particular  task.     It  is\ important  to 
note  that  CBE  requirements  accomplished  by  the  taskVunit  compe- 
tencies may  differ  depending  upon  the  instructional  approach 
utilized.    For  example,  when  focusing  only  on  the  task/unit  com- 
petencies, the  learner,  individual  and  producer  skills  will  be 
predominant.     However,  if  the  program  is  set  up  as  a  business, 
the  additional  consumer  and  citizen  skills  may  also  be  accompli- 
shed. 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 
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prico  "ono»?t it  ion 

V 

V 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

fioscr  ilun'.i  government's  role  in.  the 
^•'■".'-ir  environment 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

\ 

TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


GENERAL  MARKET ING 


w 


SP-01 


 TASK  NAME 

Identifying  conponents  ot  sales  promotion 


l 


Identifying  roles  of  personnel  involved 
in  sales  promotion 


SP-GJ     Dt^nonstratin J  an  understanding  of  coordi- 
njt  lo:i  of  sales    .romotion  activities 


Relating  the  vole  and  importance  of  sales 
porsonno  1  


(f) 

o 

Q. 

b 

LU 
_J 
QQ 


8 


Nn 
Q. 


a  in  x 


U  (ft 

I*  a 
u  " 
o 

*j  en 
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Wi 

ot* 

Wi 
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GO 
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o 

3 
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w  m 

w  wi 
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v\  <  ' 


o 
I 

r* 
in 

rvi 


—  0) 


4*> 

c 
c 


Wl 


w  trj  cn 


E 
o 
o 
oc 

Die 


? 

r- 

ID 

CM 


c 


Wi 
I  0 

c  a 
ia 

■o  sc 

Wi 
O 

£  ra 

» a 
w  551 

>Q 

a  a 
w  w 

|Q  *o 


Wl 
0) 

Ha 
a 

ra 

Wi 

2  ~ 

I  Wi 

Wi  o 
Q}  H 

h  x: 
x:  tn 
(0  ra 
ra  a 
u  ~ 


2 

P 


111 


Ij»»vp  1  .iping  f.-r-i-ict  fact  shoots  and  nroduct 
analysis  shpo;.-  on  thn  features  and 


none  tits 


PS-03    Determining  sources  of  prospects  and 
qu.i  1  l  fvmg  them 


P3-04    Gathering  and  organizing  preapproach 
information 


PS-05 


Approaching  a  prospect 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


GENERAL  MARKETING 
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TASK  NAME 


O 

CL 
t 

LU 

i 

CD 


8 


Nn 


C 

V)^  O 

U  (/) 

b  u  a 


U  O  X 


0  4J 

4J  V) 


00 

tn 
o 

I 

00 

m 
• 

rsi 


•a 

ITS 


(0 

c 

§ 

< 


o  ^ 
u 

a  c 


C  c 


QJ  _ 


a 

<q  W  tfl  w 


i 

in 


VD 
cm 


V  C7 


c 

C 

0) 
JJ 

4J 


e 
o 

0 


4J 

c 


U  H 

Q  < 


•  QJ 
C  O 

U 
U 

0) 
2 


QJ 


qj 

ft 

a  a 

(A 
Q  T3 


u 

QJ 

a 
a 

s  H 

i  ■ 
u 
QJ 
•H  i2 
£  W 

m  u 

rj  - 


CO 


tu 

LU 


LU 

CC 


PS-G6 


ps-o.7 


Determining  a  customer's  needs 


Presenting  a  'sales  talk  cn  a  product  or 
service 


PS-08    Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or 

service 


PS-09     Handling  a  customer's  questions/object- 

j  or.s 


PS-  «  0 


Utilizing  closing  techniques 


PS-l  l 


Kmc ] oying  plus / suggestion  techniques 


PS-I2    Completing  sales  forms  and  closing 
mechanics  


PS- i  3    Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 
monev 


PS-  U 


Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 


X  X 


•x 


X 
X 


9 

ERLC 
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TASK  LISTING  b/D0T  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

POSSIBLE  EXIT  POINTS  1 

s 

APPAREL  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Stock  Clerk 
(Stockperson) 

u 

0) 

u 
m 
s 

L 

a 

c  c 

0 

CP  c 

c 

•H  > 

a  a 

■H  C. 

£  a 

w  cc 

w 

C  1 

QJ  V 

C  nfl 

o  c 

>  W  ft 
M 

QJ  i- 

a  a 
w  u 

QJ  ft 
rH"  0 

rtJ  0 

xn  < 

1 

+> 

w* 
w 

<  *- 

oj  a 

i-H  r- 

ro  C 

—  a 

w  * 
QJ  V, 
•H  V 
M  4. 
0  C 
W  ft 

Sales  Attendant  1 
(Dressino  Room  1 

Attendant)  I 

H 

1  QJ 
C  Q 

«C  QJ 
0  X 
U 

QJ  > 
-  Q 

QJ  :H 
>Q 

fQ  «- 
iH 

Q4  QJ 
0)  CO 
■H  'H 

Q  T3 

Cashier-Wrapper  1 
fCashier*  4 

CBE  REQUIREMENTS  MET 

1 

9 

mm 

1 

> 
1 

-2- 

f 

s 
§ 

• 

00 

in 
o 

CO 
CO 

<N 
(N 
IN 

ro 
o 

ti 

00 

in 
• 

o 

o 

in 
o 
» 

00 
m 
• 
eg 

kO 

If} 

m 
l 

fH 
VO 
CM 

o 

r-l 
O 
1 

r- 
r- 

• 

OX 
0X 
rsi 

o 

o 
1 

rH 
00 

o 

• 
00 

o> 

(N 

00 
O 

<N 

« 
rH 
r-» 

<N 

TOR 

m 

TASK  NAME 

UNIT 
NO 

PS-IS 

Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle 
business  losses 

X 

X 

X 

X 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

CS-01 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-02 

ReLating  the  importance  of  providing 
customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-03 

Communicating  availability  of  customer 
service 

 1 

 iL 

ft 

X 

X 

X 

CS-04 

Providing  selected  customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-05 

Demonstrating  positive  human  relation 

skills  when  confronted  with  problem 
customers 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

v 

AD-01 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  ad- 
vertising purposes  and  uses 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•1, 

X 

X 

AD-02 

Comparina  media  characteristics 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-0  3 

Domonstrat  t:%^  an  awareness  ol  advertising 
policies  and  media  used  by  the  training 
station  or  potential  training  station 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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TASK  I ISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

POSSIBLE  EXIT  POINTS  I 

APPAREL  AND 

ACCESSORIES 

Stock  Clerk 
(Stockperson) 

Marker 

Shipping  and  | 
Receiving  Clerk  I 

Salesperson,  Women's  I 
Apparel  and  Acces-  I 

sorxes  (Sales  Assist- 1 
ant /Sa lesc lerk>  1 

Sales  Attendant  1 
(Dressing  Room  1 

*J 
c 

TJ 
c 

0) 

u 
< 

uxspiayer,  Hercnan-  I 
dise  (Display  Helper) 1 

Casnxer-wrapper  1 
(Cashier)  1 

BE  REQUIREMENTS  MET 

1 

■J 
1 

i 
| 

2 

K 
f 

DOT  NO. 

222.378-05*8  I 

I  209.587-034 

222.387-050 

261-357-066 

299.677-010 

<* 

298.081-010 

211.462-018 

m 

TASK  NAME 

0, 

AD-04 

Planninq  an  advertising  program 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

AD-05 

Identifying  psychological  concepts  that  . 
influence  advertising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y 

y 

y 

y 

AD-06 

Constructing  print  advertisements 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-07 

Creating  electronic  advertisements 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-Ol 

E> plaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandi- 
sed in  market ina 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-02 

Identifyinq  function  of  displays 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y 

A 

VM-03 

Applying  elements  of  display  design 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-04 

Identifyina  displays  by  types 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-05 

Plannina  visual  merchandising 

X 

 I 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


GENERAL  .MARKETING 


w 


VM-06 


VM--J7 


MH-0  1 


V.H-0  2 


MH-0  3 


MH-Q4 


TASK  NAME 


Id»»nt  i  £  Vina  too  Is  'mater  ia  Is  eauipment 
::»»»»d-*d  for  visual  m^rchandis inn 


Pr ic^icinn  safetv  procedures  in  visual 

tTu»r.rh:ind  is  jr.  j 


irinq  merchandise  for  display 


■'■■ir  s'ruotirv.:  backaround,  signs,  manr*- 
qu  ;  r.  a  tor  d  isplav 


k-lir  L?j;--:nq  and  mstallina  a  window  or 
m*  '-'nor  disc  lav 


!>»> !  mcj  the  importance  of  physica  I 
'lis-  r  1  but  ion 


!nloadinc,   checkina,  and  movina  qoods 


ni-aring  and  placinq  price  tickets  on 
r.  rchand  ise 


Storina  and  r.aintainino  merchandise 


o 

Q. 

b 

HI 


CD 


Nn 


01  ^ 


H  0 

<  w 

Cu  (J 

a*  u 


n  0)| 

0) 

OJ 

U  Q 
X 
M  O 
U  0 
O  *J 


00 

in 
o 
I 

CO 

r- 

• 

fN 


a 

H 
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0 

c 
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a 
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n 
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t 

V 

cn 
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Q|0 

W 


o 

m 
I 

VD 
fN 


*  C 


T3 

c 

QJ 


4-1 
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i 
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Ti 
C 
QJ 
4J 
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O 
I 

r> 

• 

a> 


l  QJ 

e  a 

X  QJ 

U  X 
H 

QJ  >J 

S  ra 


*  a 

H  (A 
QJ  -H 

*a 
ra  w 

a  qj 
w  w 

a  T3 


o 
I 

fH 
CO 

o 

• 

CO 

OA 
fN 


QJ 

a 
a 
ra 
u 

f  U 

u  o 

QJ  -H 
•H  JS 
JC  0) 

w  ra 
ra  o 

CJ  «!- 


co 

f-H 

o 


tu 


CO 


IU 
HI 


tu 
cc 

tu 

CO 

o 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING- 

ILE  EXIT  POINTS  1 

s 

APPAREL  AND  l| 
ACCESSORIES  I 

j Stock  Clerk  | 
(Stockperson)  I 

Marker  I 

Shippxng  ana  | 
Receiving  Clerk  1 

Salesperson,  Women's  J 
Apparel  and  Acces-  1 

1 

+J 

w 

H 

cn 
cn 

<s 

cn  u 
r* 

10  0 

ft  cn 
cn  <o 

H  *^ 

0  c 

cn  io 

Sales  Attendant  l 
(Dressing  Room  ..i  1 

Jj 

C 

. 

O 

c 

? ' 

Dxspiayer,  Mercnan-  i 
dise  (Display  Helper) 1 

Cashxer-Wrapper  | 
(Cashier)  I 

CBE  REQUIREMENTS  MET  | 

1 

•J 
1 

1 

i 

111 

8 
o 

a. 

s 
§ 

CD 

in 
o 

GO 

m 
* 

M 
<N 
<N 

T 

m 
O 

J 

r* 

00 

in 
• 

© 

o 

in 
© 
i 

CO 

m 
• 

(N 

e>4 

so 

s 

1 

r* 
in 
m 

i, 

s 

o 
i 

SO 
• 

a* 

• 

o 

o 
1 

00 

o 

• 

00 

o> 

CN 

00 
r-4 
O 
1 

CN 
SO 

• 

1-4 
<N 

m 

TASK  NAME 

MH-05. 

Taking  inventory  and  completing  stock- 
keeping  reports 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-06 

Filling  orders 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x  ■ 

X 

MH-07 

Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly 
package  merchandise 

X 

X 

X 

X 

JL 

JL 

X 

V 

MH-08 

Routinq  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 

-JL 

-X- 

-X — 

-X— 

MH-09 

Selecting  and  operatinq  materials  hand- 
ling eguipment 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EP-01 

Planning  for  future  career 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X  

_x_ 

_X— 

EP-02 

Identifying  education  and  training 
opportunities 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EP-03 

Identifying  sources  for  future  markotina 
employment 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


GENERAL  MARKETING 


m 


TASK  NAME 


< 
i 


EP-04 


nemonstrating  steps  to  prepare  for  a  new 
ioh  in  marketing 


CO 

o 

Ou 

b 

LU 
-J 

m 

o 


IS 


nit 


0) 


c 

0 
CO 

u 
o 

O 
O  *J 

w 

tn 
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i 

00 
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• 

fN 
fN 
fN 
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e  u 
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i 

CO 
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fN 
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1 
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• 

fN 
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0) 
(0 
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a 

< 


C 

m 
c 

cn 

0) 

iH 


c 

(0 


c 

0) 
< 


O 
I 
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r- 

in 


u 
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M  (A 
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a  a> 
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© 
t 

CO 

© 

• 

00 
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<N 


U 

0) 

8 

m 
u 

I  Wl 
Wl  0) 

cn  nj 
«  u 
u 


o 
I 

fN 
10 


fN 


F.P-ns-   nemonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  ad- 
vance  in  the  career 


ERIC 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


'.•r.:n:hAu  marketing 


TASK  NAME 


Cr-01  FT.  scribing  the  objectives  of  the  mrkes- 
 I  irn  and  distributive  education  progr*^ 


^eKox«at rating  the  responsibilities  ana 

y,"»Jrdfi  c-:  on-the-^c-b  train ir.-j 


1  I- 


i  r.i?ticipation  in  a  diamono  i«*it  iiiTloiT 
|    »:  number?  ceremony 


j  „ 


^rr^ratinc  a  knowledge  of  ^1  ♦: 
f  .j       ,   lm  iudi  ;;g  oraam sat i c 


*n^tt:-  :  f  •  ir.-rs 


~.P-ok  j  d  p?.%lr/,H  of  work  tnd  an 

J         ret*  i  jig  budget 


{  j  i/^.tor.'Kicatmo  a       •wf^dqe  r»f  im  riser  op-" 

•ruvM.v.lt.iois  available  in  marketing 


s  _._ .   .  

i  EM-.-,  j  ,  basic  .'.-.-vledcjp  of  economic 

«  j  teisnK  allied  i.oik.-tinq 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

- 

jle  Exrr  POINTS  1 

DOT  DESCRFTTONS  1 

8 

ri 

Q  E 

§1 

Bagger  (Bagger/  f 
Courtesv  Clerk \  1 

Sales  Clerk,  Food  I 
(Grocerv  Clerk)  1 

u 
« 

M 

< 

u 
a 

*w 

X 
9 

Sales  Clerk,  Food  | 
(Produce  Clerk)  1 

Id 

5 
iD 

§ 

8 

1 

I 

1 

8 

1 
1 

ilSSOd 

DOT  NO. 

H 

I 

r* 

00 

vo 

t 

© 

290.477-018 

211.462-014 

290.477-018 

m 

|             TASK  NAME 

H 

EM- 02 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  an  econo- 
mic system  answers  three  basic  questions 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM- 03 

Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  the  basis  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

economic  ana  political  freedom  

EM-04 

Describing  how  the  market  system  operates 
as  an  independant  price-directed  system 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ot  exchange  which  satlsites  needs  and 
wants 

EM- 05 

Describing  the  functions  of  marketing 
and  its  effect  on  innovation 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM- 06 

Demonstrating  the  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand  and  price 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 


GENERAL  MARKETING 


< 
I 

H 


o 

a. 

s 

go 

B 
o 


TASK  NAME 


EM-07 


Identifying  factors  wh.'ch  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 


EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations  based 
on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks  performed 


EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for  .profit, 
efficiency  and  organizational  goals 


EM-10    Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non- 
price  competition 


EM- 11    Describing  government *s  role  in  the 
economic  environment 


u  x 
0)  u 


o 

It*  X 
0) 


u  a> 

9  M  _ 


id  t9 


09 
H 
O 
I 


O 


T3 

el 

io  no 
10 


OP 
H 
O 


o 

CM 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

POSSIBLE  Exrr  POINTS  1 

§ 

§ 

FOOD 

MARKETING 

Bagger  (Bagger/  | 
Courtesy  Clerk)  1 

Sales  Clerk,  Food  I 
(Grocery  Clerk)  J 

u 

<u 

M 
U 
0) 
A 

u 
1 

u 

4 

•5 

s 

u 

u 

0 
0 

En  M 

u 

%  0) 
X  rH 

M  U 
0) 

H  0) 

"8 

(0  »0 

,0)  0 

TO 

9 

* 

b 

i 

HI 
UJ 

cc 

UJ 

oc 

111 

8 

1 

.J 
1 

I 

< 

rH 
O 

ft 
OP 
VD 
* 

o 

% 

00 
iH 
O 

rl 

• 

O 
ON 
(S 

iH 

o 

A 

VD 
• 

00 
• 

O 

ON 

3 

W 

TASK  NAME 

UNfl 
NO 

SP-01 

Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

SP-02 

Identifying  roles  of  personnel  involved  in 
sales  promotion 

X 

X 
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SP-03 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  coordi- 
nation of  sales  promotion  activities 

X 

X 

X 
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PS-01 

Relating  the  role  and  importance  of  sales 
personnel 

X 

X 
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Developing  product  fact  shoets  and  product 
analysis  sheets  on  the  features  and 
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Approaching  a  prospect 
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PS- 06 


PS-07 


PS-08 


PS-09 


PS-10 
PS-11 


PS-12 


PS-13 


PS-14 


TASK  NAME 


Determining  a  customer's  needs 


Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or 
service 


Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or 
service 


Handling  a  customer's  questions/object- 
ions  


Utilizing  closing  techniques 


Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 


Completing  sales  forms  and  closing 
mechanics  


Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 
money  

Developing  a  plan  to  tollow-up  a  sale 
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TASK  NAME 


Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle 
business  losses 


Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 

;  a tome r  services  

Relating  tne  importance  31  pTSVlTOTg 
customer  services 
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Communicating  availability  of  customer 
service 


Providing  selected  customer  services 


Demonstrating  positive  human  relation 
skills  when  confronted  with  problem 
customers 
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AD-04 

Planning  an  advertising  program 
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AD-05 

Identifying  psychological  concepts  that 
influence  advertising 
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Constructing  print  advertisements 
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Creating  electronic  advertisements 
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FOOD  SERVICE  J 

Dining  Room  Attendant  I 
(Busperson)            _  1 

Counter  Attendant,  1 
Cafeteria  (Server)  1 

Waiter/Waitress  1 
Informal  1 
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Counter  Attendant,  1 
Lunchroom  or  Coffee  1 

Shop  (Counter  Clerk)  | 
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Cashier  1 
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Identifying  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 
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EM- 08 

Classifying  business  organizations  based 
on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks  performed 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM-09 

Making  business  decisions  for  profit, 
efficiency  and  organizational  goals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM- 10 

Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non- 
price  competition 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM- 11 

Describing  government's  role  in  the 
economic  environment 
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TASK  NAME 


PS-06    Determining  a  customer's  needs 

i'h-0/    fteaenung  a  sales  talk  6n  a  UrodUct  or 
service 

Ps"08    Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or  

service 

PS-09    Handling  a  customer's  "questions/obiect- 
^^^^  ions 

PS-10    Utilizing  closing  techniques 

PS-11    employing  plus/suyyeation  techniques  


PS-12    Completing  sales  forms  and  closinq 
  mechanics 

PS-13    Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 
money   ' 


PS-1'4 


Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 
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ESS 


Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 

7 a King  inventory  and  compJ 
keeping  reports 


MH-06 


Filling  orders 


Mil- 07 


Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly 
package  merchandise 


MH-08 


Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 


MH-09I  Selecting  and  operating  materials  hand- 
ling  equipment 


EP-01 


Planning  for  future  career 


EP-02    Identifying  education  and  training 
opportunities 


EP-03    Identifying  sources  for  future  marketing 

employment  
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j  TASK  NAME 

OR- 01 

Describing  the  objectives  of  the  market- 
ing and  distributive  education  program 

OR- 02 

Demonstratina  the  responsibilities  and 
.rewards  of  on-the-job  training 

OR-03 

Participating  in  a  diamond  initiation  

of  members  ceremony 

OR-04 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertinent 
DECA  facts,  including  all  organizational 

levels  *"^^^~ ~~~~~~~~~~~~~ ~ 

OR-05 

Electing  chapter  officers 

OR-06 

Developing  a  program  of  work  and  an 
operating  budget 

OR-07 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  op- 
portunities available  in  marketinq 

k!M-01 

Describing  basic  knowledoe  of  economic 
terms  applied  to  marketina 
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EM- 07 


EM- 08 


EM- 09 


EM- 10 


EM- 11 


TASK  NAME 

Identifying  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 

Classifying  business  organizations  based 
on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks  performed 


Making  business  decisions  for  profit, 
efficiency  and  organizational  goals 


Applying  marketing  strategies  anc 
price  competition 


non- 


Describing  government's  role  in  the 
economic  environment 
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PS  »06 

TtT-o7 


PS-08 


PS-09 


PS-1  0 


PS-M 


PS-12 


PS- 13 


PS-14 


TASK  NAME 


Determining  a  customer's  needs 


Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or 
service 


Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or 
service 


Handling  a  customer's  questions/object- 
ions 


Utilizing  closing  techniques 


Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 


Completing  sales  forms  and  closing 
mechanics 


Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 

money  :  

Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 
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A    GENERAL  MARKETING 
—f*-  '  

POSSIBLE  EXfT  POINTS  1 

1     DOT  DESCRIPTIONS  1 

1  GENERAL  ME  RPHANft  T  SP!  1 

1  RETAILING  1 

Salesperson,  General  I 
Merchandise  ( 

(Salesclerk,  Sales  ! 
Assistant)  1 

Stock  Clerk  I 
( Stockoerson 1  1 

Shipping  and  J 
Receivina  Clerk  1 

Marker  —   

Cashier 

Displayer,  Merchan-  j 
dise  (Display  helper) 1 
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DOT  NO. 
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222.387-058 
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209.587-034 

211.462-010 
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CBE  REQUI 

TASK 
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TASK  NAME 

WE 

PS-15 

Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle 
business  losses 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

K 

X 

CS-01 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-02 

Relating  trie  importance  61!  ptoVifllng 
customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-03 

Communicating  availability  of  customer 
service 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y. 

X 

CS-04 

Providing  selected  customer  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CS-05 

Demonstrating  positive  human  relation 
skills  when  confronted  with  problem 
customers 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-01 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  ad- 
vertising purposes  ind  usas 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-02 

Comparing  media  characteristics 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-03 

.. .  .  . 

Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  advertising 
policies  and  media  used  l?y  the  training 
Station  or  potential  training  station 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  1 
RETAILING 

Salesperson,  General  1 
Merchandise  1 
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(Stockperson)  1 

Shipping  and 
deceiving  Clerk 
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VM-06 

Identifying  tools/materials  equipment 
needed  for  visual  merchandising 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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VM-07 

Practicing  safety  procedures  in  visual 
merchandising 

X 
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VM-08 

Preparing  merchandise  for  display 
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Constructing  background,  signs,  manne- 
quins for  display 
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Unloading,  checking,  and  moving  goods 
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Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on 
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Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 


~Mh-qT"  Taking  inveht6ry  And  AtupmiJUj  HtOCK- 
keeping  reports 


Pilling  orders 


MH-07  Using  appropriate  materia'?  to  properly 
 package  merchandise 


MH-08 


Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 

MH-09  j  Selecting  ana  operating  materials  hand- 
ling  equipment 


EP-01 


Planning  for  future  career 


Ep-°2    Identifying  education  and  traininq 
opportunities 

EP-03     Identifying  sources  for  future  marketing 
|  prnnlovment  
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EP-05    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  ad* 
vance  in  the  career 
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TASK  NAME 

EM- 04 

Demonstratinq  steps  to  prepare  for  a  new 
job  in  marketing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  ad- 
vance in  the  career 
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TASK  NAME 

MH-04 

Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11H-C55 

Taking  inventory  ana  completing  £tock- 
keeping  reports 

X 

X 

X 

X 

v 
A 

X 

X 

#H-06 

Filling  orders 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-07 

Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly 
package  merchandise 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-08 

Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

Mil- 09 

Selecting  and  operating  materials  hand- 
ling equipment 

i 

X 

X 

EP-01 

Planning  for  future  career 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EP-02 

Identifying  education  and  training 
opportunities 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EP-03 

Identifying  sources  for  future  marketing 
employment 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 
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Station  Attendant 
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H 
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NO, 

VM-06 

Identifying  tools/materials  equipment 
needed  for  visual  merchandising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

VM-07 

Practicing  safety  pre   edures  in  visual 
merchandising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

v 

X 

VM-08 

Preparing  merchandise  for  display 

X 

X 

X 

X 

v 

A 

VM-09 

Constructing  backqround,  signs,  manne- 
quins for  display 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-10 

Stripping  and  installina  a  window  or 
interior  display 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-01 

Relating  the  importance  of  physical 
distribution 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-02 

Unloading,  checking,  and  moving  goods 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-03 

Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on 
merchandise 
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AD- 04 

Planning  an  advertising  program 
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1 

AD-Ob 

identiiying  psycnoiogicai  contieptS  tftit 
influence  advertising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

AD-06 

Constructing  print  advertisements 

X 

Y 

AD-07 

Creating  electronic  advertisements 

X 

V 

vM-m 

Explaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandi- 
sing in  marketing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-02 

Identifying  function  of  displays 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-OT 

Applying  elements  or  display  design 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-04 

Identifying  displays  by  types 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-05 

Planning  visual  merchandising 

X 

X 
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GENERAL  MARKETING 
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CS-04 


TASK  NAME 


PS-15    Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle 
business  losses 


CS-01     Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
customer  services 
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CS-02    Relating  the  importance  of  providing 
customer  services 


CS-03     Communicating  availability  of  customer 


Providing  selected  customer  services 
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CS-05    Demonstrating  positive  human- relation 
skills  when  confronted  with  problem 


AD-01     Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  ad- 
^rtiainq  piirpnaaa  and  uses  


AD-02 


Comparing  media  characteristics 


AD-03 


Demnostrating  an  awareness  of  advertising 
policies  and  media  used  by  the  training 
station  or  potential  training  station 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

POSSIBLE  EXfT  POINTS  1 
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Station  Attendant  | 
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PS-06 

Determining  a  customer's  needs 

X 

A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 

f» 

X 

PS-07 

Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or 
service 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-08 

Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or 
service 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-09 

Handling  a  customer's  questions/object- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-10 

Utilizing  closing  techniques 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS- 11 

Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 

X 

_  X 

X 

X 

X 

PS- 12 

Completing  sales  forms  and  closing 

.X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS- 13 

Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 

money 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS- 14 

Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 

X 

X 
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1  :;p-oi 
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t  :r-0  3 


>  S-01 


1  3-02 


Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 


Identifying • role&  personnel  involved 
in  9ales  promotion 


o*r»onstr ating  an  ui  dar«tanding  of  coordi- 
r.ition  oF  sales  nruT.otion  activities 


delating  the  role  and  importance  of  sales 

personnel 


L'^vcloping  product  iuct-  sheets  and  product 
1 -'s> sheets  on  the  features  and 
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EM- 07 


Identifying  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 
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EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations  based 
on  form  of  ownership,  and  tasks  performed 

EM-09    Making  '  usiness  decisions  for  profit, 
efficiency  and  organizational  goals 


EM- 10    Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non- 
price  competition 


EM-11     Describinq  government's  role  in  the 
economic  environment 
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TASK  NAME 


OR-01 
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31 


Describing  the  objectives  of  the  market- 
ing  and  distributive  education  program 


Demonstrating  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  on-the-job  training 
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OR-03 


Participating  in  a  diamond  initiation 
of  members  ceremony 


OR-04 


Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertinent 
DEC A  facts,  including  all  organizational 


X 


levels 


OR-05 


Electing  chapter  officers 


OR-06 


Developing  a  program  of  work  and  an 
operatina  budget 


OR- 07 


Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  op- 
portunities available  in  marketing 


EM- 01 


Describing  basic  knowledge  of  economic 
terms  applied  to  marketing 
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EM- 02 


Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  an  econo< 
xnic  system  answers  three  basic  questions 
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EM-03    Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  the  basis  of 


economic  and  political  freedom 


EM- 04    Describing  how  the  market  system  operates 
as  an  independant  price-directed  system 


of  exchange  wnicn  satisires  needs  and 
wants 


EM- 05    Describing  the  functions  of  marketing 
and  its  effect  on  innovation 


EM- 06    Demonstrating  the  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand  and  price  \ 
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Identifying  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 


EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations  based 
on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks  performed 
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EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for  profit, 

pffjnigp^Y   anH  nrgAni7af innal  goals 


X 


X 


EM-10    Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non- 
price  competition 


EM-11    Describing  government's  role  in  the 
economic  environment 
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1    SiMlOd  UX3  3~K 

DOT  DESCRIPTIONS  1 
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S5 
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Packager,  Hand 
(Packer) 

Laborer ,  Stores  | 
(Marker  J 

Material  Handler  | 

Laborer ,  Stores 
(order  Selector) 
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TASK  NAME 

ws 

EM-02 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  an  econo- 
mic system  answers  three  oasic  questions 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

of  production 

EM-03 

Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  the  basis  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

economic  and  political  freedom 

EM- 04 

Describing  how  the  market  system  operates 
as  an  inde.pendant  price-directed  system 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

of  exchange  which  satisifes  needs  and 
wants 

EM- 05 

Describing  the  functions  of  marketing 
and  its  effect  on  innovation 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EM- 06 

Demonstrating  the  relationship  between 
supplv  and  demand  and  price 
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TASK  NAME 


OR-01 


OR-,02 


OR-04 


OR-05 


OR-06 


OR-07 


EM-01 


Describing  the  objectives  of  the  market- 
ing  and  distributive  education  program 


Demonstrating  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  on-the-job  training 


Participating  in  a  diamond  initiation 
of  members  ceremony 


Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertinent 
DEC A  facts,  including  ail  organizational 


levels 


Electing  chapter  officers 


Developing  a  program>b€vwork  and  an 
operating  budget  ^* 


Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  op- 
portunities available'  in  marketing 


Describing  basic  knowledge  of  economic 
terms  applied  to  marketing 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

O 
0. 
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|     DOT  DESCRPTONS  1 

—WHOLESALING  •  1 

Packager,  Band  1 
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Material  Handler  j 

Laborer,  stores  I 
(Order  Selector)  1 
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|             TASK  NAME 

EP-04 

Demonstrating  steps  to  prepare  for  a  new 
job  in  marketing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EP-05 

Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  ad- 
vance in  the  career 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

& 

i 

POSSIBLE  EXIT  POINTS  1 

DOT  DESCRIPTIONS  1 

WHOLESALING  1 

Packager,  Hand  § 
(Packer)  f 

Laborer,  Stores  I 
(Marker)  1 

Material  Handler  | 

Laborer,  Stores  1 
(Order  Selector)       .  I 

Laborer,  Stores  1 
(St ockoer son 1  1 

Shipping  and  Receiv-  I 
inq  Clerk  1 

Id 

2 
fc 

1 

9 

1 

i 

1 

- 

I 

8 

1 

2 

DOT  NO. 

• 

920.587-018 

922.687-058 

929.687-030 

922.687-058 

922.667-058 

222.387-050 

• 

m 

TASK  NAME 

AD-04 

Planning  an  advertising  program 

X 

AD-05 

Identifying  psychological  concepts  that 
influence  advertising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AD-06 

Constructing  print  advertisements 

X 

X 

AD-07 

Creating  electronic  advertisements 

X 

X 

VM-01 

Explaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandi- 
sing in  marketing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-02 

Identifying  function  of  displays 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-03 

Applying  elements  or  uispiay  design 

X 

X 

X 

VM-04 

Identifying  displays  by  types 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-05 

Planning  visual  merchandising 

X 
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GENERAL  MARKET ING 
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TASK  NAME 

VM-06 

Identifying  tools/materials  equipment 
needed  for  visual  merchandising 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-07 

Practicing  safety  procedures  in  visual 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VM-08 

Preparing  merchandise  for  display 

X 

X 

VM-09 

Constructing  background,  siqns,  manne- 
quins for  display 

X 

X 

X 

VM-10 

Stripping  and  installing  a  window  or 
interior  display 

X 

X 

MH-01 

Relating  the  importance  of  physical 
distribution 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-02 

Unloading,  checking,  and  moving  qoods 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MH-03 

Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on 
merchandise 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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TASK  LISTING  BY  DOT  CODE 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

JLE  EXIT  POINTS  1 
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|             TASK  NAME 

% 

K 

1 

PS- 06 

Determining  a  customer's  needs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— I 

X 

X 

X 

PS-07 

Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or 
service 

<x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-08 

Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or 
service 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-09 

Handling  a  customer* s  questions/object- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-10 

Utilizing  closing  techniques 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-11 

Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 

X 

X 

X 

PS-12 

Completing  sales  forms  and  closing 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

X 

X 

PS-13 

Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling 
money 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PS-14 

Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 

X 

1 

X 
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GENERAL  MARKETING 
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SP-01 


SP-02 


SP-03 


PS-01 


PS-02 


PS-03 


PS-04 


PS-05 


Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 


Identifying  roles  personnel  involved 
in  sales  promotion 


Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  coordi-* 
nation  of  sales  promotion  activities  


Relating  the  role  and  importance  of  sales 
personnel 


Developing  product  fact  sheets  and  product 
analysis  sheets  on  the  features  and  


benefits 


Determining  sources  of  prospects  and 
qualifying  them 


Gathering  and  organizing  preapproach  in- 
formation 


Approaching  a  prospect 
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CURRICULUM 
STRUCTURE 


CURRICULUM  STRUCTURE 


Contents  Listing 

Curriculum  Structure  Introduction 
Individualized  Instruction  Approach 
Group  Instruction  Approach   
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CURRICULUM  STRUCTURE  INTRODUCTION 


In  this  section  a  curriculum  structure,  a  method  for  organi- 
zing curriculum  content  into  a  logical  teaching  plan,  is  presented 
for  both  individualized  and  group  instructional  approaches, 

A  curriculum  structure  can  be  organized  by  usinq  several 
alternatives  (i.e.  phase,  major  block, . school  "course -title , 
etc.).    In  the  examples  provided  in  this  section,  both  indivi- 
dualized and  group  curriculum  structures  are  organized  by  courses. 
Specific  topics  included  in  each  course  are  provided  underneath 
the  course  title.    Refer  to  the  example  below. 

MARKETING  PRINCIPLES 

(course) 

Orientation  -  General  Marketing 
DEC  A 

Economics  of  Marketing 
Marketing  Careers 
Business  Organizations 
Business  Decisions 

The  major  difference  between  the  individualized  and  group 
instructional  approaches  is  the  pace  in  which  students  proceed 
through  a  program.     In  the  individualized  approach,  students 
proceed  at  their  optimum  learning  pace  until  each  task  is 
mastered.    In  the  group  instructional  approach,  students  proceed 
through  the  program  at  the  same  pace  in  a  lock- step  fashion. 

Presented  on  the  following  pages  are  suggested  examples  of 
both  individualized  and  group  curriculum  structures.  Either 
structure  can  be  rearranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  particular 
program  situation. 
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GENERAL  MARKETING  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  STRUCTURE 


|  MARKETING  PRINCIPLES  1 

Orientation  -  General  Marketing 
.  DECA 

Leadership 
Marketing  Careers 

Economics  of  Marketing 
-Economic  Systems 
Free  Enterprise 
Business  Organizations 
Business  Decisions 

1  MARKETING  STRATEGIES  I 

Introduction  to  Promotion 
Personal  Selling 
Customer  Service 
Advertising 

1  MARKETING  APPLICATIONS 

Visual  Merchandising 
Materials  Handling 
Employment  Procedure 

individualized  Instruction  Approach 
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GENERAL  MARKETING  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  STRUCTURE 

I 

*Gxjo\xp  Instruction  Approach 
Alternative  1 


QUARTER  1 


TOTAL  HOURS:  60 


Marketing  Principles  j 

Class 
Hour3 

Lab 
Hours 

Orientation  -  General  Marketing 

2 

0 

DECA 

6 

1 

Leadership 

6 

4 

Marketing  Careers 

4 

i 

Economics  of  Marketing 

5 

2 

Economic  System 

2 

0 

Free  Enterprise 

9 

4  , 

Business  Organizations 

4 

5 

Business  Discussions 

4 

1 

42" 

IF" 

QUARTER  2 


Marketing  Strategies 


Introduction  to  Promotion 
Personal  Selling 
Customer  Service 
Advertising 


TOTAL  HOURS 


Class 

Lab 

Hours 

Hours 

4 

1 

17 

8 

8 

7 

10 

5 

39 

IT- 

60 
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QUARTER  3 

|  Marketing  Applications 

H 

Class 
Hours 

mm  • 

Lab 
Hours 

Visual  Merchandisng 
Materials  Handling 

1          WW  mm  mm  Urn  mm  mw            mmm  mmm  mm  mm  m  m  ^ 

Employment  Procedure 

7.5 
17 
5 

7.5 
18 
5 

TOTAL  HOURS: 

60 
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*Group  Instruction  Approach 
Alternative  2 


SEMESTER  1 


Marketing  Principles 


Orientation     General  Marketing 
DECA 

Leadership 

Marketing  Careers 
Economics  of  Marketing 

Economic  Systems 

Free  Enterprise 

Business  Organizations 

Business  Decisions 
Introduction  to  Promotion 
Personal  Selling 


TOTAL  HOURS:  90 


Class 

Lab 

Hours 

Hours 

2 

0 

6 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

0 

9 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

17 

8 

(S3 

TT 

SEMESTER  2 


Marketing  Applications 

Customer  Service 
Advertising 
Visual  Merchandising 
Materials  Handling 
Employment  Procedure 


Class 

Lab 

Hours 

Hours 

8 

7 

10 

5 

7.5 

7.5 

17 

18 

5 

5 

47.5 

42.5 

TOTAL  HOURS:  90 
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CURRICULUM  CONTENT 


Contents  Listing 

Curriculum  Content  Introduction   3 

Quarter  1  ^ 

Quarter  2  •  *l 

Quarter  3   ~° 

Semester  1   ~J> 

Semester  2   *** 

Unit  Guide  Sheets   57 
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CURRICULUM  CONTENT  INTRODUCTION 


In  this  section,  the  General  Marketing  curriculum  content 
is  sequenced  in  a  three  quarter  or  two  semester  program.  Quar- 
ters are  completely  contained  within  a  single  curriculum  con- 
tent areai    Semesters  may  be  contained  in  overlapping  curri- 
culum content  areas.    For  each  quarter/semester,  a  course  out- 
line, unit  sheets  and  exit  point  diagrams  pertinent  to  the 
management  of  each  quarter/semester  is  provided.    This  is  only 
a  suggested  method  for  sequencing  the  program.  Modifications 
may  be  required  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 
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COURSE  OUTLINE 


A  course  outline  is  a  suggested  method  for  structuring  tasks 
or  unit  competencies  into  an  instructional  plan.    More  specifically, 
„  a  course  outline  is  a  grouping  of  tasks  or  unit  competencies  which 
have  a  common  performance  base  (i.e.  phase,  major  black,  D.O.T 
Code,  school  course  title,  etc.).    Course  titles  are  used  in  the 
General  Marketing  course  outline. 

The  course  outline  provides  time  estimations  for  each  task  or 
unit  competnecy.    Time  estimations  are  based  on  the  opinions  and 
experiences  of  several  marketing  teacher/coordinators,  and  on 
published  data.    The  estimates  represent  minimum  times  required 
to  accomplish  a  task  or  unit  competency.    Hours  may  necessitate 
modifications  to  accommodate  individual  student  needs.     (Refer  to 
the  sample  outline  below.) 


GENERAL  MARKETING  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  STRUCTURE 


I  MAftKBHHfl  PRIttglPLEg  I 

Orientation  -  General  Marketing 

DECA 

Leadership 
Marketing  Careers 

Economics  of  Marketing 
Economic  Systems 
Free  Enterprise 
Business  Organizations 
Business  Decisions 


Introduction  to  Promotion 
Personal  Selling 
Customer  Service 
Advertising 

[  MARKETING  AEElICAY IStfS  1 
Visual  Merchandising 
Materials  Handling 
Employment  Procedure 
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UNIT  GUIDES 


Unit  guide  sheets,  the  core  of  a  curriculum  guide,  serve 
as  instructional  resources  which  aid  the  instructor  in  planning 
the  instruction  and/or  performance  related  to  tasks  or  unit  com- 
petencies. 

The  unit  guides  offer  instructional  approaches  for  teaching 
tasks/unit  competencies.    The  unit  sheet  itself  provides  instruc- 
tional activities,  instructional  materials,  class/lab  hours  and 
evaluational  activities  which  can  be  used  to  teach  tasks/unit 
competencies. 

Specific  unit  guide  components,  along  with  a  description 
of  each,  are  provided  in  the  following  examples. 


TASk  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCE 


PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT" 


iNSf  RllCttCNAL  ACTIVITIES" 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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Task  or  Unit  Competency;  The.  smallest  division  of  work  in  which 
a  measurabxe  output  occurs. 

Performance  Statement;    What  students  are  expected  to  accomplish. 

Instructional  Activities;    Suggested  learning  activities  benefi- 
cial for  accomplishing  the  task  or  unit  competency. 

Instructional  Materials;    Suggested  materials  used  to  assist  in 
the  presentation  of  instructional  activities. 

Class/Lab  Hours;    The  ESTIMATED  time  for  completing  the  insturc- 
tional  activities  and  the  evaluation.    Instructors  must  use  their 
judgment  in  determining  the  percentage  of  total  time  spent  in  the 
class  and  in  the  lab. 


EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


Evaluation  of  Performance;  Includes  criterion  referenced  mea- 
sures  and  su  ;,  Pted  testing  activities  and  resources  pertinent 
to  accomplis    ag  the  task  or  unit  competency. 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


"        In  the  General  Marketing  program  students  may  enter  into  the 
cooperative  training  program  and  enter  the  workforce  on  a  part* 
time  basis  when  the  program  begins ♦    However,  there  are  certain 
points  in  the  training  when'  the  student  will  have  mastered 
competencies  for  the  marketing  job.    These  points  are  known  as 
exit  points • 

The  following  diagram  graphically  depicts  the  exit  points 
for  the  General  Marketing  program.    The  highlighted  block  in- 
dicates that  a  student  has  mastered  the  competencies  required 
for  the  job  and  may  leave  the  training  program  to  enter  the 
workforce  at  that  occupation* 


FOODS  MARKETING 


End  1st 
Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


Bagger/Courtesy 
Clerk 

920.687-014 


Cashier/Clerk 


211*462-014 


Grocery  Clerk 
920.477-018 


Produce  Clerk 


920.477-018 


FOOD  MARKETING 


End  1st 
Sameater 


End  2nd 


Bagger/Courtesy 
Clerk 

920.687-014 


Cashier/Clerk 
211. 462*014 


Grocery  Clerk 
920.477-018 

Pt  oduce  Clerk 
920.477-018 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


HOTEL  LODGING 

End  1st 
Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


Bell  Person 


324.677-010 


Room  Clerk 
33B. 362-010 


HOTEL  LODGING 


End  lilt 
Semester 


Bell  Person 


324,677-010 


End  2nd  o 
Semester  


Room  Clerk 
238.362-010 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING 

End  1st 
 Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter" 


No  Indicated 
Exit  Points 


Cashier 
211.462-010 


Service  Station 
Attendant 

915.467-010 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING 


End  1st 

Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Cashier 
211.462-010 


Service  Station 
Attendant 

915.467-010 


ERLC 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


FOOD  SERVICE 


End  1st 
Quarter 


No  identified 
Exit  Point 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


Bus  Person 


311.67T-018 


Cashier 


211.462-010 


Host/Hostess 


310.137-010 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


Server 


311.677-014 


Counter 

Clerk 

311,477 

-014 

Waiter/Waitress 


311.477-030 


FOODS  SERVICE 


End  1st 
Semester, 


p*  s  Person 


311.677-018 


Cashier 


211.462-010 


Host/Hostess 


310.137-010 


End  2nd 
Semester, 


Server 


311.677-014 


Counter  Clerk 


311. 477-014 


Waiter /Waitress 


ill.  477-030 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 


End  1st 
Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 

Dressing  Room 
Attendant 

299.677-010 

Cashier 
211.462- 

-018 

End  3rd. 


Stock  Person 
222.387-058 

Marker 
209.587- 

-034 

No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


Sales  Assistant 


261,357-066 


Display  Helper 


293.081-010 


Shipping 

Receiving  Clerk 


222. 387-058 


3-12 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 


End  1st 
Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Dressing  Room 
Attendant 


=~ — . — —  » 

Cashier 
211.462*018 

Stock  Person 


222.387-058 


Sales  Assistant/ 

Sales  Clerk 

279,357-066 

Marker 


209.587-034 


Display  Helper 


298.081-010 


Shipping/ 

Receiving  Clerk 

222,367-050 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISING 
End  1st 

Quarter  


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Points 


Sales  Assistant/ 

Sales 

Clerk 

279.357-054 

Marker 
209.587-034 


Display  Helper 
298.081-010 


Shipping/ 

Receiving  Clerk 

222.  397.050  


Stockperson 


222.387-058 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISING 

End  1st 
 Semester 


Cashier 

211.462*010 

End  2nd 
Semester 


Sales  Assistant/ 
Sales  clerk 

279,357-054 

Marker 
209,587-034 

Display  Helper 
298.081-010 

Shipping* Receiving/ 
Clerk 

222.3*7-050 

! 

Stockpesrson 
222.387-058 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


WHOLESALING 


End  lit 
Quarter 


No  Identified 

Exit  Point  „ 


End  2nd 
quarter 


No  Identified 

Point 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


Packer 

92O.S87-018 


Receiving/ 

Cheeking  Clerk 

222.387*050  


Shipping  Clerk 
222.387-050 


Order  Selector 
922.687-0S8 


Materials  Handler 
929.687-030  


P 


Stock  Person 
922.687-059 


i 


Marker 
922.687-058 
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EXIT  POINT  DIAGRAM 


WHOLESALING 


End  1st 
Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


Marker 
922.687-( 

)58 

Packer 
922,587-018 

Receiving/Cheeking 
Clerk 

222.367-050 

Shipping  Clerk 
222.387-050 

t 
t 

Materials  Handler 
929.687-030 

Stock  Per 
922.687-0 

son 
58 

n 

Order  Selector 
922.687-0*8 
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QUARTER  1  INTRODUCTION 


Quarter  1  consists  of  the  course  "Marketing  Principles." 
Units  included  in  this  course  are  "Orientation,"  tasks  OR-01 
through  OR-07,  and  "Economics  of  Marketing,"  tasks  EM-01 
through  EM-11.    Topics  covered  are  objectives  of  the  Marketing 
and  Distributive  Education  program,  on-the-job  training,  student 
leadership  through  DECA,  the  Nature  of  Economics,  Basic  Economic 
Systems,  Market  System,  Laws  of  Supply  and  Demand,  and  Business 
Organizations  Based  on  Ownership. 


t 


QUARTER  1 


Orientation 

OR-01    Describing  the  objectives  of  the  marketing  and 

distributive  education  program 
OR-02    Demonstrating  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of 

on-the-job  training  ...  * 

OR-03    Participating  in  a  diamond  initiation  of  members 

ceremony   ^ 

OR-04    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertinent  DECA  facts, 

including  all  organizational  levels 
OR-05    Electing  chapter  officers 

OR-06    Developing  a  program  of  work  and  operational  budget 
OR-07    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  opportunities 
available  in  marketing 

Economics  of  Marketing 

EM-01    Describing  basic  knowledge  of  economic  terms  applied 
to  marketing 

EM-02    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  an  economic  system  an- 
swers three  basic  questions  of  production 

EM-03    Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction is  the  basis  of  economic  and  political  freedom 

EM-04    Describing  how  the  market  system  operates  as  an  inde- 
pendent price-directed  system  of  exchange  which  satis- 
fies needs  and  wants 

EM-05    Describing  the  functions  of  marketing  and  its  effect  on 
innovation  _        ,  ,  , 

EM-06    Demonstrating  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand 

and  price  ^  , 

EM-07  Identifying  factors  which  motivate  consumers  to  buy 
EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations  based  on  form  of 

ownership  and  tasks  performed 
EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for  efficiency,  profit,  and 

organizational  goals  ..^^ 
EM- 10  Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non-price  competition 
EM-11    Describing  government's  role  in  the  economic  environment 
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QUARTER  1 


Course  Title:    Marketing  Principles 


Orientation  -  General  Marketing 


Task/Unit  Class  Lab 

Competency  Hours  Hours 

OR-01    Describing  the  objectives  of  the  mar-  2  0 

keting  and  distributive  education 
program 

OR-02    Demonstrating  the  responsibilities  and         2  0 
rewards  of  on-the-job  training 

OR-03    Participating  in  a  diamond  initia-  4  1 

tion  of  members  ceremony 

OR-04    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertin-  2  0 

ent  DECA  facts,  including  all  organi- 
zational levels 

OR-05    Electing  chapter  officers  3  2 

OR-06    Developing  a  program  of  work  and  3  2 

operational  budget 
OR- 07    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  2  1 

opportunities  available  in  marketing  _ 

18  o 


Economics  of  Marketing 


Task/Unit  Class  Lab 

Competency  Hours  Hours 


ERIC 


2  0 


EM-01    Describing  basic  knowledge  of  eco-  2  0 

nomic  terms  applied  to  marketing 
EM-02    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  an 

economic  system  answers  three  basic 

questions  of  production 
EM-03    Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  2  1 

the  means  of  production  is  the  basis 

of  economic  and  political  freedom 
EM-04    Describing  how  the  market  system  2  0 

operates  an  an  independent  price- 
directed  system  of  exchange  which 

satisfied  needs  and-  wants 
EM- 05    Describing  the  functions  of  market-  3  2 

ing  and  its  effect  on  innovation 
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Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class  Lab 
Hours  Hours 
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3  :  i 

4  5 


EM-06    Demonstrating  the  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  and 
price 

EM-07    Identifying  factors  which  motivate 

consumers  to  buy 
EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations 

based  on  form  of  ownerhsip  and  tasks 

performed 

EM-09    Making  business  decisions  foreffi-  2  o 

ciency,  profit,  and  organizational 
goals 

EM- 10    Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non-       2  1 

price  competition 
EM-11    Describing  government's  role  in  the 

economic  environment 


1  0 
JT  IT" 


Quarter  1  Classroom  and  Lab  Hours:  1  60  1 
Quarter  1  Total  Hours:    1  60  \ 
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QUARTER  2  INTRODUCTION 


Quarter  2  consists  of  the  course  "Marketing  Strategies." 
Units  included  in  the  course  are  S*les  Promotion,  Personal 
Selling,  Customer  Service,  and  Advertising.    Topics  covered 
are  an  introduction  to  promotion,  personal  selling,  selling 
mechanics,  sales  follow-up,  shoplifting  control,  communication 
of  customer  handling  services,  human  relations  problems,  ad- 
vertising media,  advertising  planning,  and  construction  of 
print  and  electronic  advertisements. 


Vll-21 
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QUARTER  2 


Customer  Service 


CS-01    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  customer  ser- 
vices 

CS-02    Relating  the  importance  of  providing  customer 

SGFVXCGS 

CS-03    Communicating  availability  of  customer  services 
CS-04    Providing  selected  customer  services 
CS-05    Demonstrating  positive  human  relation  skills 
when  confronted  with  problem  customers 


Advertising 

AD-01    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  advertising 

purposes  and  uses 
AD-02    Comparing  media  characteristics 
AD-03    Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  advertising 

policies  and  media  used  by  the  training  station 

or  potential  training  station 
AD-04    Planning  an  advertising  program 
AD-05    Identifying  psychological  concepts  that  influence 

advertising 
AD-06    Constructing  print  advertisements 
AD-07    Creating  electronic  advertisements 


Sales  Promotion 

Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 
Identifying  roles  of  personnel  involved  in 
sales  promotion 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  coordination 
of  sales  promotion  activities 


Personal  Selling 

PS-01  Relating  the  role  and  importance  of  sales  personnel 

PS-02  Developing  product  fact  sheets  and  product  analysis 

sheeets  on  the  features  and  benefits 

PS-03  Determining  sources  of  prospects  and  qualifying  them 

PS-04  Gathering  and  organizing  pre-approach  information 

PS-05  Approaching  a  prospect 

PS-06  Determining  a  customer's  needs 

PS-07  Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or  service 

PS-08  Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or  service 

PS-09  Handling  a  customers  question/objections 

PS-10  Utilizing  closing  techniques 

PS-11  Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 


SP-01 
SP-02 

SP-03 
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PSi-12  Completing  sales  forms  and  closing  mechanics 

PS-13  Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling  money 

PS-14  Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 

PS-15  Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle  business  losses 
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QUARTER  2 


Sales  Promotion 


Task/Unit 
Competancy 

SP-01    Identifying  components  of  sales  pro- 
motion 

SP-02    Identifying  roles  of  personnel  invol- 
ved in  sales  promotion 

SP-03    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
coordination  of  sales  promotion 
activities 


Class 
Hours 

2 
1 
1 


Lab 
Hours 

0 
0 
1 


Personal  Selling 


Task/Unit 
Competancy 

PS-01    Relating  the  role  and  importance  of 

sales  personnel 
PS-02    Developing  product  fact  sheets  and 

product  analysis  sheets  on  the  features 

and  benefits 
PS-0  3    Determining  sources  of  prospects  and 

qualifying  them 
PS-04     Gathering  and  organizing  pre-approach 

information 
PS-05    Approaching  a  prospect 
PS-06     Determining  a  customer's  needs 
PS-07    Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product 

or  service 


PS-08    Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or  service.l .  0  1.0 

PS-09    Handling  a  customers  question/objections       1.0  0 

PS-10    Utilizing  closing  techniques  1.0  0.5 

PS-11    Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques  0.5  0 

PS-12     Completing  sales  forms  and  closing  0.5  0.5 

mechanics  0 

PS-13    Operating  a  cash  register    nd  handling  money  1 . 0  0.5 

PS-14     Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale  1.0  0 

PS-15     Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle  business  1.0  0.5 

losses    _ 

17.0  57u" 


Class  Lab 

Hours  Hours 

2.0  1.0 

1.0  1.0 

1.0  0 

1.0  0 

1.0  1.0 

2.0  1.0 

2.0  1.0 
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Customer  Service 


Task/Unit 
Competency 

CS-01    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 

customer  services 
CS-02    Relating  the  importance  of  providing 

customer  services 
CS-03    Communicating  availability  of  customer 

services 

CS-04    Providing  selected  customer  services 
CS-05    Demonstrating  positive  human  relation 

skills  when  confronted  with  problem 

customers 


Class 
Hours 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 


Lab 
Hours 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 


Advertising 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


AD-01 

AD- 02 
AD- 03 


AD- 04 
AD- 05 

AD- 06 
AD- 07 


Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  ad- 
vertising purposes  and  uses 
Comparing  media  characteristics 
Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  adverti- 
sing policies  and  media  used  by  the 
training  station  or  potential  training 
station 

Planning  an  advertising  program 
Identifying  psychological  concepts  that 
influence  advertising 
Constructing  print  advertisements 
Creating  electronic  advertisements 


Class 
Hours 


1 
1 


2 
2 

1 
1 


Lab 
Hours 


1 

0 


1 
0 

2 
1 


Quarter  2  Classroom  and  Lab  Hours:  |  60  1 
Quarter  2  Total  Hours:  ITo" 
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QUARTER  3  INTRODUCTION 

Quarter  3  consists  of  the  course  "Marketing  Applications." 
Units  included  in  the  course  are  visual  merchandising,  materials 
handling  and  employment  procedures.    Topics  covered  are  fun- 
ctions of  visual  merchandising,  applying  elements  of  design, 
planning  visual  merchandising,  preparing  displays,  physical1 
distribution,  marking  goods,  storing  goods,  taking  inventory, 
filling  orders,  routing  goods,  identifying  sources  of  employ- 
ment, job  interview  and  application,  terminating  employment, 
written  communications  relating  to  the  employment  process,  and 
sources  for  advanced  education  and  training  in  marketing. 


/ 

/ 
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QUARTER  3 


Visual  Merchandising 

VM-01    Explaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandising  in 
marketing 

VM-02    identifying  function  of  displays 

VM-03    Applying  elements  of  display  design 

VM-04    Identifying  displays  by  types 

VM-05    Planning  visual  merchandising 

VM-06    Identifying  tools/materials  equipment  needed 
for  visual  merchandising 

VM-07    Practicing  safety  procedures  in  visual  mer- 
chandising 

VM-08    Preparing  merchandise  for  display 
VM-09    Constructing  background,,  signs,  mannequins 
for  display 

VM-10    Stripping  and  installing  a  window  or  interior 
display 

Materials  Handling 

Relating  the  importance  of  physical  distri- 
bution 

Unloading,  check,  and  moving  goods 
Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on 
merchandise 

Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 
Taking  inventory  and  completing  stockkeeping 
reports 

Filling  orders 

Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly  pack- 
age merchandise 

Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 
Selecting  and  operating  materials  handling 
equipment. 


MH-01 

MH-02 
MH-03 

MH-04 
MH-05 

MH-06 
MH-07 


MH-08 
MH-09 


Employment  Procedures 
EP-01    Planning  for  future  career 

EP-02     Identifying  education  and  training  opportunities 
EP-03     Identifying  sources  for  future  marketing  employment 
EP-04     Demonstrating  steps  to  prepare  for  a  new  job  in 

marketing  « 
EP-OS     Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  advance  in 

the  career 
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QUARTER  3 


Course  Title:    Marketing  Applications 


Visual  Merchandising 


Task/Unit  Class  Lab 

competency  Hours  Hours 

VM-01    Explaining  the  role  of  visual  1  0 

merchandising  in  marketing 

VM-02    Identifying  function  of  displays  »5  .5 

VM-03    Applying  elements  of  display  1  0 

design 

VM-04    Identifying  displays  by  types  »5  0 

VM-05    Planning  visual  merchandising  »5  1 

VM-06    Identifying  tools/materials  »5  .5 

equipment  needed  for  visual 

merchandising 

VM-07    Practicing  safety  procedures  in  »5  ,5 

visual  merchandising 

VM-08    Freparing  merchandise  for  dis-  1  1.5 

play 

VM-09    Constructing  background,  signs,  1  1.5 

mannequins  for  display 

VM-10    Stripping  and  installing  a  win-  1  2 

dow  or  interior  display     

775"  775- 


Ma..  rills  Handling 


Task/Unit  Class  Lab 

Competency  Hours  Hours 


MH- 

01 

Relating  the  importance  of  phy- 
sical distribution 

2 

2 

MH- 

02 

Unloading,  checkinq,  and  moving 

g<  .  "<s 

2 

2 

MH- 

03 

Preparing  and  placing  price 
tickets  on  merchandise 

2 

2 

MH- 

04 

Storing  and  maintaining  mer- 
chandise 

1 

1 

MH- 

05 

Taking  inventory  and  completing 
stockkeeping  reports 

2 

2 

Mli- 

06 

Filling  orders 

1 

2 
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Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class 
Hours 


Lab 
Hours 


MH-07    Using  appropriate  materials  to 
properly  package  merchandise 

MH-08    Routing  and  loading  goods  for 
delivery 

MH-09    Selecting  and  operating  materials 
handling  equipment 


2 
3 
2 

T 


2 
3 
2 

IT 


Employment  Procedures 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


EP-01 
EP-Q2 

EP-03 

EP-04 

EP-05 


ain- 


Planning  for  future  career 
Identifying  education  and  tr 
ing  opportunities 
Identifying  sources  for  future 
marketing  employment 
Demonstrating  steps  to  prepare 
for  a  new  job  in  marketing 
Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  advance  in  the  career 


Class 
Hours 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


Lab 
Hours 


Quarter  3  Classroom  and  Lab  Hours:  I29.5I 


Quarter  3  Total  Hours:     1 30, 5 
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APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 


End  1st 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


Dressing  Room 
Attendant 

299.677-010 


211*462-018 


Sales  Assistant 


261.357-06€ 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


stock  Vi 

222.387-058 

 1 

1 

209:>.58^03;4v:':"-::v:^r: 

mm*Mmimmmm*mmmmimm  i  mm* 


293.081-010 


Shipping 

Receiving  Clerk 


222. 387-058 


362 


VTT-30 


FOODS  MARKETING 


End  1st 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


Bagger/C< 
Cle, 

920.687-1 

curtesy 
)14 

End  3rd 
Quarter 


Pro4ude 
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FOOD  SERVICE 


End  1st 
Quarter 


No  identified 
Exit  Point 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


Bus  Person 


310,137-010 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


Server  , 

311.67' 

7-014 

€ouft&@3 
311,47' 

Waiter/Waitress 


311,477-030 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISING 


End  1st 
Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Points 


Marker 

209. 58? 

-034 

Sales  Assistant/ 
Sales  Clerk 

Display 

*  Helper 

279.357-054 

298.083 

L-01Q 

Shipping/ 
Receiving 

!.  387. 050 


Stockperson 


222.387-058 


V1I-33 

365 


HOTEL  LODGJNG 


End  1st 
Quarter 


End  2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 
Quarter 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


6:77* 


338 


362-010 


366 
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PETROLEUM  MARKETING 


End  1st        ,                 End  2nd  End  3rd 

Quarter  Quarter  Quarter 


• 

No  Indicated 
Exit  Points 

Cashier 
211,462-0: 

L0 

Service 
Attenc 

915.467' 

Stai 
-010 

bion  [■ 
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WHOLESALING 


End  1st 
Quarter 


End  "2nd 
Quarter 


End  3rd 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


No  Identified 
 Exit  Point 


F&Cki 

|fc^::I=IU::l=====-=:rh=l!|IIIH|l|I|||l| 

587-018 

Receiving/ 

Checking  Clerk 

222.36- 

*ing  Clerk 

187-050 

order  Selector 
922.687-058 

Materials  Handler 
929,687-030 

Stock  Person 
922.687-058 
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Marker 
922.687-058 


9 
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SEMESTER  1  INTRODUCTION 


Semester  1  consists  of  the  course  "Marketing  Principles." 
Included  in  this  course  are  "Orientation",  tasks  OR-01  through  * 
OR-06,  "Economics  of  Marketing",  tasks  EM-01  through  EM-11, 
"Sales  Promotion",  SP-01  through  SP-03,  and  "Personal  Selling", 
PS-01  through  PS-15.    Topics  cpvered  are  objectives  of  the 
Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  program,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, student  leadership  through  DECA,  the  nature  of  economics, 
basic  economic  systems,  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  business 
organization  based  on  ownership,  introduction  to  promotion, 
personal  selling,  selling  mechanics,  sale's  follow-up,  and  shop- 
lifting control. 
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SEMESTER  1 


OR-01    Describing  the  objectives  of  the  marketing  and 

distributive  education  program 
OR-02    Demonstrating  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of 

on-the-job  training 
OR-03    Participating  in  a  diamond  initiation  of  members 

ceremony 

OR-04    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  pertinent  DECA  facts, 

including  all  organizational  levels 
OR-05    Electing  chapter  officers 

OR-06    Developing  a  program  of  work  and  operational 
budget 

OR-07    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career  opportunities 
available  in  marketing 


Economics  of  Marketing 

EM-01    Describing  basic  i;t,jwledge  of  economic  terms  applied 
to  marketing 

EK-02    Demonstrating  a  kr  jwledge  of  how  an  economic  system  an- 
swers three  basic  questions  of  production 

EM-03    Explaining  that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction is  the  basis  of  economic  and  political  freedom 

EM-04    Describing  how  the  market  system  operates  as  an  inde- 
pendent price-directed  system  of  exchange  which  satis- 
fies needs  and  wants 

EM-05    Describing  the  functions  of  marketing  and  its  effect  on 
innovation 

EM-06    Demonstrating  the  relationship  between  supply  and 

demand,  and  price 
EM-07    Identifying  factors  which  motivate  consumers  to  buy 
EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations  based  on  form  of 

ownership  and  tasks  performed 
EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for  efficiency,  profit,  and 

organizational  goals 
EM-10    Applying  marketing  strategies  and  non-price  competition 
EM-11    Describing  government's  role  in  the  economic  environment 
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Sales  Promotion 


SP-01    Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 
SP-02    Identifying  roles  of  personnel  involved  in 

sales  promotion 
SP-03    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  coordination 

of  sales  promotion  activities 


Personal  Selling 

PS-01  Relating  the  role  and  importance  of  sales  personnel 

PS-02  Developing  product  fact  sheets  and  product' analysis 

sheets  on  the  features  and  benefits 

PS-03  Determining  sources  of  prospects  and  qualifying  them 

P5'25  Gathering  and  organizing  pre-approach  information 

PS-05  Approaching  a  prospect 

PS-06  Determining  a  customer's  needs 

PS-07  Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  product  or  service 

PS-08  Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  product  or  service 

PS-09  Handling  a  customers  question/objections 

PS-10  Utilizing  closing  techniques 

PS-11  Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 

PS-12  Completing  sales  forms  and  closing  mechanics 

PS-13  Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling  money 

PS-14  Developing  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 

PS-15  Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle  business  losses 
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SEMESTER  1 


Course  Title:    Marketing  Principles 


Orientation  -  General  Marketing 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class 
Hours 


Lab 
Hours 


OR- 01 


OR- 02 


OR-03 


OR- 04 


OR- 05 
OR- 06 

OR-07 


Describing  the  objectives  of  the 
marketing  and  distributive  educa- 
tion program 

Demonstrating  the  responsibilities 
and  rewards  of  on-the-^ob  training 
Participating  in  a  DECA  Diamond 
Initiation  of  Members  Geremony 
Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  per- 
' inant  DECA  facts,  including  all 
organizational  levels 
Electing  chapter  officers 
Developing  a  program  of  work  and 
an  operating  budget 
Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  career 
opportunities  available  in  Marketing 


2 
4 
2 

3 
3 

2 

18" 


0 
1 
0 


2 
2 


1 


Economics  of  Marketing 


Task/Unit 
Competency 

EM-01    Describing  basic  knowledge  of 

economic  terms  applied  to  marketing 

EM-02  Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how 
an  economic  system  answers  three 
basic  questions  of  production 

EM-0  3  Explaining  that  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  is  the  basis 
of  economic  and  political  freedom 

EM-04     Describing  how  the  market  system 
operates  as  an  independant  price- 
directed  system  of  exchange  which 
satisfied  needs  and  wants 


Class 
hours 


Lab 
Hours 

0 
0 

1 

0 
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Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class 
Hours 


EM-05    Describing  the  functions  of  marketing 
and  its  effect  on  innovation 

EM-06    Demonstrating  the  relationship  bet- 
ween supply  and  demand,  and  price 

EM-07    Identifying  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 

EM-08    Classifying  business  organizations 

based  on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks 
performed 

EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for  effic- 
iency, profit,  and  organizational 

goals 

EM-10    Applying  Marketing  strategies  and 

non-price  competetion 
EM-11    Discussing  environment ' s role  in  the 

economic  environment 


Sales  Promotion 


Task/Unit 
Competency 

SP-01    Identifying  components  of  sales 
promotion 

SP-02     Identifying  roles  of  personnel 
involved  in  sales  promotion 

SP-03     Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
coordination  of  sales  promotion 
activities 


Class 
Hours 

2 

1 

1 


Personal  Selling 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


PS-01 

rs-o;> 

PS-0  3 


Relating  the  role  and  importance 
of  sales  personnel 

Developing  product  fact  sheets  and 
product  analysis  sheets  on  the 
features  and  benefits 
Determining  sources  of  prospects 
and  qualifying  them 


/ 


Class 
Hours 

2 

1 


VI 1-4  1 


Task/Unit 
Competency 

PS-04    Gathering  and  organizing  pre- 

approach  information 
PS-05    Approaching  a  prospect 
PS-06    Determining  a  customer's  needs 
PS-07    Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a  pro- 
duct or  service 
PS-08    Demonstrating  the  use  of  a  pro- 
duct or  service 
PS-09    Handling  a  customers  question/ 

objection 
PS-10    Utilizing  closin„  techniques 
PS-11    Employing  plus/suuaostion  technique 
PS-12    Completing  sales  f o .ms  and  closing 
mechanics 

PS-13    Operating  a  cash  register  and 

handling  money 
PS-14    Developing  a  plan  to  follcw-up 

a  sale 

PS-15    Demonstrating  techniques/ to  handle 
business  losses 


Class 
Hours 


1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
.5 
.5 

1 

1 

1 

rr 


Lab 
Hours 

0» 

1 
1 
1 

1 

0 

.5 
.5 

0 

.5 

0 

.5 


Semester  1  Classroom  and  Lab  Hours:  |  90  | 
Semester  2  Total  Hours:  fTO" 
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SEMESTER  2  INTRODUCTION 


Semester  2  consists  of  the  course  "Marketing  Applications." 
Units  included  in  the  course  are  customer  service,  advertising, 
visual  merchandising,  materials  handling,  and  employment  pro- 
cedures.   Topics  covered  are  communication  of  customer  services, 
handling  human  relations  problems,  advertising  media,  advertising, 
planning,  construction  of  print  and  electronic  media,  functions 
of  visual  merchandising,  applying  elements  of  design,  planning 
visual  merchandising,  preparing  a  display,  physical  distribution, 
marking  goods,  stori.ig  goods,  taking  inventory,  filling  orders 
routing  goods,  identifying  sources  of  employment,  job  interview 
and  application,  terminating  employment,  written  communications 
relating  to  the  employment  process,  and  sources  for  advanced 
education  and  training  in  marketing. 


VI  I- 4  3  / 

175  ! 


SEMESTER  2 


Customer  Service 


CS-01    Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  customer  ser- 
vices 

CS-02    Relating  the  importance  of  providing  customer 
services 

CS-03    Communicating  availability  of  customer  services 
CS-04    Providing  selected  customer  services 
CS-05    Demonstrating  positive  human  relation  'skills 
when  confronted  with  problem  customers 


Advertising 


AD-01    Demonstrating  an  Understanding  of  advertising 

purposes  and  uses. 
AD-02    Comparing  madia  characteristics 
AD-03    Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  advertising 

policies  and  media  used  by  the  training  station 

or  potential  training  station 
AD-04    Planning  an  advertising  program 

AD- 05     Identifying  psychological  concepts  that  influence 

advertising 
AD-06     Constructing  print  advertisements 
AD-07     Creating  electronic  advertisements 


Visual  Merchandising 

VM-01    Explaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandising  in 
marketing 

VM-02    Identifying  function  of  displays 

VM-03    Applying  elements  of  display  design 

VM-04    Identifying  displays  by  types 

VM--0 5    Planning  visual  merchandising 

VM-06    Identifying  tools/materials  equipment  needed 
for  visual  merchandising 

VM-07    Practicing  safety  procedures  in  visual  merchan- 
dising 

VM-08    Preparing  merchandise  for  display 

VM-09    Constructing  background,  signs,  mannequins  for 

display 

VM-10    Stripping  and  installing  a  window  or  interior 
display 


Merchandise  Handling 

MH-01  Relating  the  importance  of  physical  distribution 

MH-02  Unloading,  checking,  and  moving  goods 

MH-03  Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on  merchanli.se 

MH-04  Sic     ..g  and  maintaining  mercahndise 

MH-05  Taking  inventory  and  completing  stockkeeping  reports 
9  VI I -4 4 
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MH-06    Pilling  orders 

MH-07    Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly  package 
merchandise 

MH-08    Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 
MH-09    Selecting  and  operating  materials  handling  equip- 
ment 


Employment  Procedures 
EP-01    Planning  for  future  career 

EP-02    Identifying  education  and  training  opportunities 
EP-03    Identifying  sources  for  future  marketing  employ- 
ment 

EP-04    Demonstrating  steps  to  prepare  for  a  new  job 
in  marketing 

EP-05    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  advance  in 
the  career 
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SEMESTER  2 


Course  Title:    Marketing  Applications 


Customer  Service 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


cs- 

01 

cs- 

02 

cs- 

03 

cs- 

04 

cs- 

05 

Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
customer  services 

Relating  the  importance  of  providing 
customer  services 

Communicating  availability  of  custo- 
mer services 

Providing  selected  customer  services 
Demonstrating  positive  skills  when 
confronted  with  problem  customers 


Class 
Hour  5 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

"~8~ 


Lab 
Hours 

2 

2 
1 
1 

•  1 


Advertising 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


AD- 01 

AD- 02 
AD- 03 


AD- 04 
AD- 05 

AD- 06 
AD- 07 


Demonstrating  an  understanding  of 
advertising  purposes  and  uses. 
Comparing  media  characteristics 
Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  adver- 
tising policies  and  media  used  by 
the  training  station  or  potential 
training  station 
Planning  an  advertising  program 
Identifying  psychological  concepts 
that  influence  advertising 
Constructing  print  advertisements 
Creating  electronic  advertisements 


Class 
Hours 


1 
1 


2 
2 

1 

1 


Lab 
Hours 


1 
0 


1 
0 

2 
1 


10 


9 
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Visual  Merchandising 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class 
Hours 


Lab 
Hours 


VM-01 

VM-02 
VM-03 
VM-04 
VM-05 
VM-U6 


VM-07 

VM-0  8 
VM-09 

VM-10 


Explaining  the  role  of  visual 
merchandising  in  marketing 
Identifying  function  of  displays 
Applying  elements  of  display  design 
Identifying  displays  by  types 
Planning  visual  merchandising 
Identifying  tools/materials  equip- 
ment needed  for  visual  merchandi- 
sing 

Practicing  safety  procedures,  in 

visual  mercahndising 

Preparing -merchandise  for  display 

Constructing  background,  signs, 

mannequins  for  display 

Stripping  and  installing  a  window  or 

interior  display 


1.0 

0.5 
1.0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 


1.5 

1.0 
1.0 

1.0 


8.5 


0.0 

0.5 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
0.5 


1.5 

1.5. 
1.5 

2.0 

8.5 


Materials  Handling 


Task/Unit 
Competency 


Class 
Hours 


MH-01    Relating  the  importance  of  physical 

distribution 
MH-02    Unloading,  checking,   and  moving 

goods 

MH-0J    Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets 

on  merchandise 
MH-04    Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 
MH-05    Taking  inventory  and  completing 

stockkeeping  reports 
MH-06     Filling  orders 

MH-07    Using  appropriate  materials  to  prop- 
erly package  merchandise 
MH-0  8     Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 
MH-09    Selecting  and  operating  materials 
handling  equipment 


1 

2 

1 
2 

3 
2 

FT 


Lab 
Hours 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 
2 

nr 
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Employment 


Task/Unit  Class 

Competency  Hours 

EP-01    Planning  for  future  career  i 

EP-02    Identifying  education  and  training  1 

opportunities 

EP-03    Identifying  sources  for  future  mar-  1 

keting  employment 

EP-04    Demonstrating  steps  to  prepare  for  a  1 

new  job  in  marketing 

EP-05    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  how  to  1 

advance  in  the  career   

5 


Lab 
Hours 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


Semester  2  Classroom  and  Lab  Hours:  f 90  1 
Semester  2  Total  Hours:    1  90  1 


A 
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APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES 


End  1st 
Semester 


Dressing  Room 
Attendant 


299.677-010 


Cashier 
211.462-018 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Stock  Person 


222.387-058 


209 :i  587-034 


Display  Helper 


298.081-010 


Shipping/ 

Receiving  Clerk 

222. 387-050 


Sales  Assistant/ 
Sales  Clerk 

279*357-066 

9 
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3S1 


FOOD  MARKETING 


End  1st 
Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Bagger/Courtesy 
Clerk : 

920.687-014 


211.462*014 


Grocery  Clerk 


ii 
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FOODS  SERVICE 


End  1st 
Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Bus  Person 
3ll,67?-o: 

18 

Cashier  .;; 
211.462-0] 

.0 

Host/Hostess 
310.137-010 

if 


Server 


311.677-014 


311.477-014 


311.477-030 


VII-51 


3S3 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISING 


End  1st 
Semester 


Cashier. 
211.462-010 


9 

ERIC 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Sales  Assistant/: 
Sales  Clerk.  . 

279.357-054 


Marker 


209.587-034 


Display  Helper 


298.081-010 


Shipping  Receiving/ 
Clerk 


222.387-050 


Stockperson 


222. 387-058 
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HOTEL  LODGING 


End  1st 
Semester 


Bell  Person 
324.677-010 


End  2nd 
Semestar 


Room 

srjc:i;:i; 

238,: 

162- 

►010 

o 
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3S5 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING 


End  1st 

Semester 


End  2nd 
Semester 


Cashier 
211,462-010 

Service  Station 
Attendant 

915,467-010 

3S6 
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WHOLESALING 


End  1st  End  2nd 

Semester  Semester 


No  Identified 
Exit  Point 


fceeeiving/Checkin# 


387-050 


Shipping  Gi&rfc 


222. 357-050 


Materials  Handle* 
929,687-030 

Stock  Person 
922.687-058 


Order  Selector 
922.687-058 
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'  fASK  flft  UNIT  CgWPSTERgy3 

OR-01    Describing  the  objectives 

of  the  Marketing  and  Distri- 
butive Education  program 


Describe  the  importance  of  the 
Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
program 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  inf ormat ion/demonstration 
on; 

a.  Definition  of  Marketing  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  (MDE) 

b.  Objectives  of  MDE 

c.  MDE  as  a  3-part  program 

d.  Objectives  of  on-the-job  training 

e.  Topics  covered  in  classroom  in- 
struction 

f.  Purposes  of  DEC A  as  a  co-curricu- 
lum student  organization 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  Understanding  objectives  of 
purposes  of  MDE 

b.  Organization  of  MDE  program 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  

■  il 


Resuurces  t 

a.  Georgia  MDE  Handbook ,  pp.  41-46 

b.  Official  Handbook  of  Georgia 
Association  of  DECA,  pp,  1-2 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2   ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 


VII-57 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  adequate  information  on  the  objectives,  purposes,  and  organi- 
zation, the  student  will  complete  a  written  test  with  80%  accuracy, 


a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students 
describe  the  objectives  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  program. 

b.  Have  students  submit  a  detailed  coursebook  describing  the 
objectives  of  the  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  program. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


3S9 
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TASK  6ft  UNirSSffl 


OR-02    Demonstrating  the  responsibili- 
ties and  rewards  of  on-the- 
job  traning 


Demonstrate  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  on-the-job  training 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  oh; 


a.    Benefits  of  the  cooperative 
method 

b#    Applicable  on-the-job  training 
forms 

c.    Process  of  grading  and  receiving 
credit 


a.  Completion  of  weekly  work  reports 

b.  Use  of  employer  evaluation  forms 

c.  Development  of  training  plan 

d.  Importance  of  training  agree- 
ment 


 INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  . 

Texts: 


a«    Littrell,  J.  J. ,  From  School  to 
Work,  pp.  11-39 

~~~~~~  « 


Resources ; 

a.     County  MDK  Student  Handbook 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  on  the  benefits  and  r<r.ipc    Abilities  of  cooperative 
•    on-the-job  training,  the  student  will  complete  the  following  with 
90%  accuracy: 

a.  list  the  responsibilities  of  the  student  and  employer 
involved  in  the  cooperative  method 

b.  complete  the  training  agreement,  weekly  work  forms, 
and  other  required  forms 

c.  identify  specific  tasks/competencies  required  on  the 
job  which  need  to  be  included  in  the  training  plan 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  In  buzz  groups  and  then  as  an  entire  class,  have  students  discuss 
the  traits  of  a  productive  employee. 

b.  In  class  discussion,  have  student  explain  the  purposes  of  regula- 
tions and  responsibilities  relating  to  on-the-job  training .( 

c.  Littrell,  J.  J.",  From  School  to  Work,  Questions,  pp.  15,  29,  39 
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'  TASk  flft  UNIT  CoMPSTENCT"      '  PERFORMANCE  STATEMBKi 


OR-03    Participating  in  a  diamond 
initiation. of  members  cere- 
mony   


Participate  in  a  diamond  initiation 
of  members  ceremony 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/demonstrat ion 


on: 

a. 

The  4  outside  points  of  the  DECA 

a. 

diamond 

b. 

b. 

The  4  inner  points  of  the  DECA 

diamond 

c. 

cm 

The  meaning  of  the  diamond  and 

wrapped  package. 

d. 

\ 

Drawing  the  DECA  diamond 
Development  of  a  scripfc\for 
initiation  ceremony  \ 
Planning  a  program  for  the  " 
initiation  of  members 
Conducting  DECA  diamong  initia- 
tion ceremony 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Resources: 


a. 


Official  Handbook  Georgia 
Association  of  DECA  section 
VI,  pp.  18-24 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  4 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  i 

i  i 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  real  or  simulated  situation,  the  student  will  plan,  organize, 
and  execute  a  DECA  diamond  initiation  ceremony  which  includes,  the 
official  explanation  of  t lie  diamond  and  recitation  of  the  DECA  creed 
according  to  the  standards  identified  by  the  Georgia  DECA  handbook. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  student  draw  the  DECA  diamond  identifying  all  parts, 

b.  Have  the  student  participate  in  the  drafting  of  a  script  and 
program  for  a  DECA  diamond  member  initiation  ceremony • 

c.  Have  the  student  recite  the  DECA  creed, 

d.  Have  the  student  participate  in  the  DECA  diamond  initiation 
ceremony. 


333 
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OR-04  Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of 
pertinent  DECA  facts,  inclu- 
ding all  organizational  levels 


Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  pertinent 
DECA  facts,  including  all  organiza- 
tional levels 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


on; 

a. 

The  history  and  development  of 

a. 

Explanation  of  development  of 

DECA 

DECA  f 

b. 

The  DECA  colors 

b. 

Understanding  the  scope^of  DE£A 

c. 

The  DECA  tag  line 

,  organization  and  divisions 

a. 

The  5  divisions  of  DECA 

c. 

Demonstration  of  knowledge  ol 

e. 

The  organizational  levels  of  DECA 

state  DECA  information 

f. 

Pertinent  state  information 

d. 

Importance  of  DECA  tag  line 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Resources : 

a.  Of'ficial  Handbook  of  Georgia 
Association  of  DECA  Officials 

b.  Official  National  DECA  Handbook 


ERIC 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  basic  background  information- about  DECA,  the  student  will  • 
complete  an  objective  test  with  70%  accuracy  over  the  following:  * 

a.  history  of  DECA 

•  b.  divisions  of  DECA 

c.  organization  of  DECA  at  "'national,  state,  and  local  levels 

.  d.  DECA  colors,  tag line  and  symbols 

e.  relevant  state  information 


)  ■ 

Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.  Using  appropriate  testing  procedures ,  have  students  demonstrate 
a  knowledge  of  history  and  development  of  DECA,  DECA  colors , 
DECA  tag  line,  divisions  and  organizational  structure  and  per- 
tinent state  information. 

b.  Have  students  submit  a  DECA  facts  resource  notebook  outlining 
pertinent  facts  related  to  DECA. 
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t  TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 


OR-05    Electing  chapter  officers 


Elect  chapter,  officers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  iiiformatioiyflemonstration 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


ont 

a. 

Definition  of  leadership 

a. 

Demonstration  of  traits  of 

b. 

Qualities  of  a  leader 

effective  leadership 

c. 

Duties  of  an  officer 

b. 

Demonstration  on  procedures  for 

d. 

Procedure  in  conducting  a  meeting 

conducting  a  meeting 

e. 

Parliamentary  procedure 

c. 

Understand inq  of  Parlimentary 

f. 

Campaign  organization  and  pro- 

Procedures 

cedures 

d. 

Development  of  campaign  strate- 

gies including  theme  and  product 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.    Littrell,  J.  J.,  From  School  to 
Work;     A  Cooperative  Education 
Book,  pp.  291-309 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  j 


3 


Resources : 

a ,  Official  Handbook  of  Georgia 
Association  of  DECA,  Part  V, 
pp.  2-45 


vr  r-65 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  instruction  on  DECA  leadership,  duties  of  members  and 
officers,  parliamentary  procedure  and  election  procedures,  'the 
student  will  demonstrate  ability  to  apply  leadership  training 
by  conducting  an  officer  elect ion. using  proper  parliamentary 
procedure. 


/ 

Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  student  participate  in  a  chapter  meeting  to  elect 
officers. 

b.  Involve  interested  students  in  the  development  of  a  campaign 
strategy  including  designing  campaign  materials  and  speeches. 

c.  Littrell,  From  School  to  Work,  questions,  p.  309. 
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TASK  flh  UNIT  COMPETENCY  '        PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT 


OR-06    pevelop  a  program  of  work  an 
operating  budget 


Develop  a  program  of  work  and  an 
operating  budget 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  ififerttfation/demonstration 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


on: 

a. 

Categories  of  chapter  activities 

a. 

Decision  making  related  to 

b. 

Expected  expenses  and  sales  pro- 

chapter goals 

ject  options 

b. 

Understanding  of  time  manage- 

c. 

National ,  state ,  and  district 

ment 

competitive  events 

c. 

Importance  of  team  work 

d. 

Meaning  of  competency 

d. 

Development  of  a  chapter  program 

e. 

Areas  of  testing  in  competency 

of  work 

based  events 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Resources ; 

a.    Official  Handbook  of  Georgia 

Association  of  DECA,  Section  IV, 
pp.  2-26;  and  Section  VIII, 
pp.  2-57 


'  ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  3  ESTIMATEdTaB  HOURS  2 
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"EVALUATION  of  performance 


9 

ERIC 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  appropriate  information  on  DECA  chapter  activities,  and  national 
state  and  district  competive  events,  the  student  will  deyelop  a  chapter 
program  of  work,  including  an  operating  budget. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  In  appropriate  discussion  groups,  have  students  determine  chapter 
activities  within  each  category. 

b.  Have  students  draft  a  program  of  work  and  receive  approval  from 
the  entire  membership  and  school  administration. 
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VII-63 


'  TASK  6ft  UNlTCgi 


OR-07    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of 
career  opportunities  avail- 
able in  Marketing 


PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  ' 

Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  career 
opportunities  available,  in  Marketing. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Marketing .subc lusters  by  industry, 
nature  of  work,  and  typical  jobs 

b.  Competencies  required  by  jobs 

c.  Comparison  of  interests  and 
abilities  with  Marketing  careers 

d.  Classification  of  Marketing  careers 


a. 


b. 


Classification  of  marketing  sub- 
clusters  by  nature  of  work,  and 
typical  jobs 

Comparison  of  personal  interests, 
and  competencies  with  career 
options . 

Identification  of  local  career 
opprotunities  in  the  classifica- 
tions of:    Selling,  buying,  pro- 
motion, marketing  research,  and 
management 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


b. 


Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 
Practices  and  Principles,  pp.  29- 

39 

Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing 
Principles  and  Practices,  pp.  2-23 


Local  Newspaper 
Phonebook 

Chamber  of  Commerce  list  of  businesses 
by  category 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  current  marketing  occupational  information,  the  student  Will  be 
able  to  classify  twenty  marketing  subc lusters  by  industry,  nature  of 
work,  and  typical  jobs  with  90%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  students  complete  a  written  form  showing  the  nature  of  work 
and  typical  jobs  for  each  marketing  subcluster  listed  on  the  form. 

b.  After  having  completed  interest  and/or  aptitude  tests,  have  the 
students  analyze  their  findings  and  identify  marketing  career 
options  that  fit  their  interests  and/or  abilities 

c.  Using  the  local  newspaper,  phone  book,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

other  local  resources,  have  the  students  identify  career  opportunities 
classified  as  buying,  selling,  promotion,  marketing  research,  or 
management 

d»    Have  students  complete  vocabulary,  questions,  case  problems,  and 
projects  in  Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing  Practices  and  Principles, 
pp.  39-40 
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TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

EM-Ol    Describing  basic  knowledge  of 
economic  terras  applied  to 
Marketing 


Describe  basic  knowledge  of  economic 
terms  applied  to  Marketing 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 

a.  Definition  of  scarcity 

b.  Definition  of  economics 

c.  Factors  of  production 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Demonstration  of  how  needs  and 
wants  surpass  resources 
Use  of  factors  of  production  in 
producing  a  given  product 
Understanding  of  current  conser* 
vat ion  efforts  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a.  Antell,  Gerson  ,  Economics 
Institutions  and  Analysis,  pp. 1-5 

b.  Brown,  Warnex,  Economics  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  2-6, 
20-26 

c.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enter- 
prise in  the  United  States,  pp.  2, 
7-8 


IDECC : 

EM    LAP  1  Economics  and  Marketing 

EM    LAP  2  Economics  Goods  and  services 

EM    LAP  4  Economic  resources 

Audio-Visuals 

Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Co.: 
"The  People  on  Market  Street" 
Scarcity  and  Planning  I  and  II 

Phillips  Petroleum,  "The  American 
Enterprise  Series",  "Land" 

Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Co., 
"It's  A  capital  Idea" 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  basic  descriptions  of  economic  terms  and  their  applications  to 
Marketing,  the  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  following  with 
80%  accuracy: 

a.  definitions  of  basic  economics  terms  including?  scarcity, 
economics,  resources,  and  factors  of  productions 

b.  how  needs  and  wants  surpass  resources 

c.  the  use  of-  factors  of  production  in  producing  a  given 
product 

d.  and  two  current  conservation  efforts  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  procedures,  have  students  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  economies' and  its  position  as  the  mother  science 
of  marketing. 

b.  Antell,  Economics,  Institutions  and  Analysis,  Problem  3,  p.  15. 

c.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  2  -  Economics  and  Marketing^  Pre-t est ,  pp.  1-5 

d.  IDECC,  EM- LAP  4  -  Economic  ■  Resources 9  Pre-test,  pp.  1-3. 
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'  TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCE 

EM-02    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of 
how  an  economic  system  an- 
swers 3  basic  questions  of 
production 


Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  how  an 
economic  system  answers  3  b^sic 
questions  of  production 


a 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on; 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Fundamental  questions  of  economics 

b.  Economic  systems 

c.  Theory  of  communism 

d.  Definition  of  socialism 

e.  Differences  aiming  at  socialist 
systems 

f.  Four  basic  characteristics  of 
the  market  economic  system 


a.  Understanding  of  common  problems 
related  to  production  and  economic 
organization  in  society  to  solve 
these  problems 

b.  Demonstration  of  the  connection 
between  theory  of  communism  and 
economic  decisions 

c.  Comparison  and  contrast  of  social- 
ist systems 

d.  Understanding  of  market  character- 
istics and  values  of  society 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts:  IDECCt 

a.  Antell,  Gerson,     Economics ,  Insti-         EM    LAP  15    Private  Enterprise 
tut ions  and  Analysis ,  pp.  8-10 , 

403-424 

b.  Brown  and  Warner,  Economics  of 
our  Free  Enterprise  System,  pp. 
pp.  6-7,  10-17 

c.    Wyilie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  21-32 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  \  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  an  overview  of  basic  economics  systems,  the  student  will  .be 
able  to  complete  the  following  with  70%  accuracy;  * 

a.  list  fundamental  questions  of  economics 

b.  identify  th^  characteristics  and  values  of  socialists 
and  communists,  and  the  market  economic  systems  * 

c.  compare  and  contrast  the  three  major  economic  systems 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students  demon- 
strate a  knowledge  of:    The  fundamental  questions  of  e  gnomics, 
economic  systems,  theory  of  communism,  definition  of  socialism, 
differences  among  socialist  systems  and  basic  characteristics  of 
the  market  economic  system. 

b.  Antell,  Economics,  Institutions  and  Analysis,  Problems,  pp.  15, 
422-424. 

c.  Brown  and  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  activities,  pp.  8-9 

d.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States,  Questions 
and  problems,  pp.  30  and  31. 

e.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  15,  Private  Enterprise  -  Pre-test,  pp.  2-4. 
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'  TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCf3 

EM-03    Explaining  that  private 

ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction is  the  basis  of  econo- 
mic  and  political  freedom 


Explain  that  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  is  the 
basis  of  economic  and  political 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 

a.  The  relationship  between  economic 
and  political  freedom 

b.  Foundations  of  political  and 
economic  philosophies  from  Adam 
Smith,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill 

c.  Private  ownership,  enterprise,  and 
profit 

d.  John  Locke  and  Two  Treaties  of 
government 

e.  Capitalism  as  giving 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Demonstration  of  connection  bet- 
ween work,  ownership  and  indivi- 
dual liberty 

Examples  of  how  governmental 
power  endangers  the  ordinary  man 
as  outlined  in  Declaration  of 
Independence 

Examples  of  how  the  free  market 
dispenses  power 
Diagram  of  societal  benefits 
resulting  from  politicizing 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


IDECC: 


a,    Ebenstein,  William,  Great  Political 
Thinkers,  Plato  to  the  Present, 
pp.  393-403 

Friedman,  Milton  and  Rose,  jfree 


b. 


d. 


to  Choose  a  Personal  Statement, 
pp.  xv-xviii 

Brown  and  Warner,  Econoift\gs  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  64-73, 
268-276. 

Gilder,  George,  Wealth  and  Poverty 
pp.  21-46. 


EM  LAP  7 

EM  LAP  8 

EM  LAP  15 

EM  LAP  16 


Profiting  from  profits 
Business  Risks 
Private  Enterprise 
Government  and  Business 
Phillips  Free  Enterprise 
Manual 


Audio-Visuals: 

a.  Phillips  Petroleum,  "The  American 
Enterprise  Series" 

"Organization" 
"Innovation" 

b.  "Economics  for  Young  Americans" 
"What  is  Profit?" 

"What  isn't  Profit?" 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  on  the  foundations  of  economic  and  political  philo- 
sophies from  selected  great  Americans,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
explain  the  importance  o*  private  ownership,  enterprise,  and  profit 
in  a  capitalistic  country  v.ith  90%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Brown  and  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  exercises,  pp.  71-73,  274-276. 

b.  Have  students  participate  in  Phillips  Free  Enterprise  Competitive 
Event. 

c.  Profiting  from  Profits,  pp.  8  and  12. 
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VII-76 


'  TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCE3 

EM-04    Describing  how  the  market  sys- 
tem operates  as  an  independent 
price-directed  system  of  ex- 
change  which  satisfies  needs 


Describe  how  the  market  system  oper- 
ates as  an  independent,  price-direct- 
ed  system  of  exchange  which  satifies 
needs  and  wants  


INSTRUCTIONAL  Aef  IVITIES 


and  wants 


Pro: 


$ide  in 


formation/demonstration 


on: 

a.  The  interdependence  of  the  market 
economic  system 

b.  The  circular  flow  of  money 

c.  The  circular  flow  of  goods  and  1 
services 

d.  Specialization  and  its  link  to 
productivity  and  efficiency 

e.  What  marketing  involves 
f«    Forms  of  competition 

g.    Benefits  of  competition 
h#-   Results  of  competition  for  business 
activity 

\ 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a. 


b. 


Construction  of  diagram  illus- t 
trating  interdependent  market 
system  * 

Simulation  of  producing  a  simple 
product  using  an  assembly  line 
versus  each  individual  construct* 
ing  his/her  own  product  to  com- 
pare timing  and  efficiency 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL? 


Texts: 

a.  Antell,  Gerson,    Economic sf  Insti- 
tutions and  Analysis,  pp.  24-35 

b.  Brown  and  Warner,  Economics  of 

our  Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  40- 
49 

c.  Wyllie  and  Warmike,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  p.  61 


IDECC: 

EM    LAP    2  Economic  Goods  and  Services 

EM    LAP  11  Competition 

EM    LAP  17  Business  and  Society 

EM    LAP  21  Spec ilizat ion  of  Labor 

Phillips  Free  Enterprise  Manual 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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"EVALUATION  of  performance 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

'    *Given  a  real  or  simulated  product,  the  student  will  describe  how 

the  market  system  operates  as  an  independent  price-directed  system 
/•'••of  exchange  to  satisfy  needs  and  wants. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a#    Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  the  student 

describe  how  the  market  system  operates  as  an  independent,  price- 
directed  .system  of  exchange  to  satisfy  needs  and  wants, 

b.  Antell,  Economicsf  Institutions  and  Analysis,  pp.  34-35 

c.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  activities,  pp.  48-49. 

d.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  2  Economic  Goods  and  Services,  Pre-test  pp.  2-5 

e.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  11  Competition,  Pre-test  p.  2. 

f.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  17,  Business  and  Society,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-3 

g.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  21,  Specialization  of  Labor,  Pre-test  pp.  2-3. 
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'  TASK  flft  UNIT  C5CTPETERC7" 

EM-05  Describing  the  functions  of 
marketing  and  its  effect  on 
innovation 


Describe  the  functions  of  market- 
ing and  its  effect  on  innovation 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 

a.  Marketing  and  demand 

b.  Definition  of  marketing 

c.  Marketing  as  innovation 

d.  Societal ,  marketing,  selling,  pro- 
duct, and  production  concepts  of 
marketing 

e.  The  supply  side  of  marketing 

f.  Say's  law  ana  classical  economics 

g.  Marketing  and  creativity 

h.  A  market  in  the  traditional  sense 

i.  Market  classification 
j#    Market  segmentation 
k.    Market  ing^r^search 


Provide  practical  application  on: 

a.  Examples  of  various  concepts  of 
marketing 

b.  Illustrations  of  marketing  inno- 
vation 

c.  Role  of  marketing  research 

d.  Simulation  activity  of  student- 
directed  marketing  research 

e.  Brainstorming  for  creative  sol- 
ution to  a  given  problem/question 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 


IDECC : 


a.  Kotler,  Phillip,  Marketing  Manage- 
ment, Analysis,  Planning  and  Con«- 
trol ,  pp.  26-36 

b.  Gilder,  George ,  Wealth  and  Poverty 
pp.  23,  28-30 

c.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  75, 
215-222 

d.  Wyllie  and  Warmiko,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  69-7  2 


EM    LAP  5 


EM 
EM 
EM 


LAP  6 
LAP  12 
LAP  24 


The    "What"   and    "Why"  gf 

Marketing 

Marketing:  Functions 
Market  identification 
International  Trade 
Pepsi  Learn  and  earn 

Manual 
7-up  Civic  Conscious- 
ness Manual 
Phillips  Free  Enterprise 
Manual  * 


c 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  comprehensive  description  of  marketing,  the  student  will 
describe  the  functions  of  marketing  and  marketing's  effect  on 
innovation  in  business  with  100%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  students  participate  in  DECA  Chapter  competitive  Event,  i.e. 
Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn  or  7-Up  Civic  Consciousness  to  involve  them 
in  Marketing  Research  and  innovation. 

b.  Have  students  conduct  marketing  research. 

c.  Have  student  brainstorm  for  solution  to  a  marketing  issue. 

d.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  activities,  pp.  225-226. 

e.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  5,  The  "What"  and  "Why"  of  Marketing,  Pre-test  p.  2 

f.  IDECC,' EM  LAP  12,  Market  identif ication,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-3. 

g.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  24,  International  Trade,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-3. 
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'  TASK  OR  UNIT  COMP6TENC73 

EM-06    Demonstrating  the  relation-  * 
ship  between  sup£>ly  and  de- 
mand ,   and  price  ~  • 


Demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  price 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 


on: 

a. 

Laws  of  supply  and  demand 

a. 

b. 

Definition  of  demand 

c. 

Elasticity  of  demand 

b. 

d. 

Factors  influencing  elasticity 

of  demand 

c. 

e. 

Cost  plus  pricing 

f. 

Supply  creating  demand 

d. 

g. 

Market  price 

e. 

Provide  practical  application  on: 


Construction  of  demand  curve 
given  demand  schedule 
Construction  of  supply  curve 
given  supply  schedule 
Changes  in  demand  and  supply 
curves 

Location  of  equilibrium  price 
Simulation  of  auction  illustra- 
ting supply  and  demand 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


IDECC: 


a.  Antell,  Gersonr  Economics  Institu- 
tions and  Analysis,  pp.  36-54 

b.  Brown r  Warner,  Economics  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  7  5- 
83 

c.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  147-169. 


EM    LAP    9    Market  price 

EM    LAP  10    Supply  and  demand 

Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn  Manual 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS    i  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  simulated  business  situation,  the  student  will  demonstrate 
"..the  ability  to  construct  and  explain  supply  and  demand  curves  in 
written-format  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students 
demonstrate  two  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  state  the  relationship 
between  changes  in  supply  and  demand  and  how  this  affects  price. 

b.  Have  students  participate  in  Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn  Competitive  Event, 
and  determine  price  for  goods  or  services. 

c.  Antell,  Economcis,  Institutions  and  Analysis,  Questions  and  activities 
pp.  51-54. 

V 

d.  Brltyn,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  Activities,  1-14,  pp.  82-83. 

e.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States,  Questions 
and  Activities,  1-23,  pp.  166-168. 

f.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  9  Market  Price,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-3. 

g.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  10,  Supply  and  Demand,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-4. 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY1         PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  J 


.EM-07    Identifying  factors  which 
motivate  consumers  to  buy 


Identify  factors  which  motivate 
consumers  to  buy 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  The  six  Ofs  of  buyer  behavior 

b»  The  buying  process 

c.  Opportunity  cost 

d.  Utility 

e.  Sources  of  income 


a.  Class  discussion  of  purchase  de- 
cisions and  circumstances 

b.  Diagramming  the  buying  process 

c.  Examples  of  .opportunity  cost 

d.  Examples  of  utility 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Kotler,  Phillip,  Marketing  Manage- 
ment Analysis,  Planning  and  Con-* 
trol,  pp.  129-169 
Antell,  Gerson,  Economics,  Insti- 
tutions and  Analysis,  pp.  37-38, 
140-152 

Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  230- 
239,  292-304 

Wyllie  and  Warmke  ,  Free  Enter- 
prise in  the  United  States,  pp.  257- 
268,   302-311,  315^390 


IDECC: 

EM    LAP  8  Business  Risks 

EM    LAP  6  Marketing  Functions 

EM    LAP  2  Economic  Goods  and  Services 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  real  or  simulated  product  the  student  will  be  able  to 
accurately  identify  a  minimum  of  three  factors  in  addition,  to 
price,  which  may  motivate  consumers  to  buy  the  product. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  wirtten  testing  proceudres,  have  the  student 
demonstrate  an  understanding  that  consumers  are  motivated  by  more 
than  price. 

b.  Antell,  Economics ,  Institutions  and  Analyses ,  Questions  and  pro- 
blems, pp.  151-152. 

c.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  activities,  pp.  302-304. 

d.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States,  Questions 
pp.  312-315,  332-333,  354,  385-387. 
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VII-84 


'  TASK  <5 


EM-08    Classifying  business  organiza- 
tions based  on  form  of  owner- 
ship' and  tasks  performed 


mUFORMANCE  STATBMEKI 


Classify  business  organizations 
based  on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks 
performed 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


ion  Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Channels  of  distribution 

b.  Types  of  producers  and  classi- 
fication of  products 

c   Types  of  wholesalers  and  careers 
d#    T*pes  of  retailers  and  careers 
e.    Categories  of  services  and  types 

of  service  businesses  and  careers 
f #    Single  proprietorships 

g.  Partnership 

h.  Corporations 

i.  How  businesses  obtain  operating 
funds 

j.    Types  of  financial  institutions 


a.  Diagraming  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution 

b.  Developing  a  chart  illustrating 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
types  of  business  ownership 

c.  Simulation  of  stock  marked 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a.  Antell,  Gerson,  Economics  xnsti-- 
tutions  and  Analysis y  pp .  64-85, 
240-251 

b.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our 
Frqe  Enterprise  System,  pp.  133- 
144/^193-202,  220-226,  227-239 

c.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  40-53 


IDECCs 

EM    LAP    6  Marketing  Functions 

EM    LAP  15  Private  Enterprise 

EM    LAP  18  Channels  of  Distribution 

Audio-Visuals; 

a.  Walt  Disney  Educational  Media 
Co.,  "Ferg,  Builds  a  Business11 

b.  "The  Stock  Market  and  the  Amer- 
ican Economy" 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS"^""  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  5 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  descriptions  of  local  businesses,  the  student  will  classify 
the  business  organizations  based  on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks 
performed  with  70%  accuracy. 


a.    Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures  have  the  student  classi- 
fy business  organizations  based  on  form  of  ownership  and  tasks  per- 


b.  Have  students  participate  in  Georgia  Economic  Council  Stock  Market 
Simulation. 

c.  Antell,  Economics  Institutions  and  Analysis,  Questions  and  problems 
pp.  73-74,  85,  249-251. 

d.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Questions 
and  activities,  pp.  142-144,  200-202,  224-226,  237-239. 

e.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States,  Questions 
problems,  and  projects,  pp.  50-53. 

f.  IDECC,  EM  LAP  18,  Channels  of  Distribution,  Pre-test,  pp.  2-4. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


formed  o 
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'  TASK  oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY"1  PERPOBMANi 


EM-09    Making  business  decisions  for 
efficiency,  profit,  and  or- 
ganizational goals. 


Make  business  decisions  for  efficie- 
cy,  profit,  and  organizational  goals 


1NSTRUCTI6NAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  applicaiton  on: 


a.  Productivity  a# 

b.  Factors  considered  in  determining 
quantity  offered  for  sale  b. 

c.  Average  and  marginal  productivity 

d.  Break  even  analysis  c. 

e.  Marginal  analjfeis  and  pricing 

f.  Profit/loss  equations 


Computing  prices  based  on  total 
cost  per  unit. 

Determining  total  cost  per  unit 
given  variable  and  fixed  costs 
Determining  net  profit  given 
sales,  gross  profit  and  expenses 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


Antell,  Gerson,  Economic s, 
Institutions,  and  Analysis, 
.pp.  86-95 

Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 
Principles  and  Practices, 
pp.  192-204 


IDECC; 

EM  LAP  6 
EM  LAP  7 


Marketing  Functions 
Profit  From  Profits 


Audio-Visuals: 


EM  Slide  #4,  Products  and  Prices 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.S. 
"Economics  for  Young  Americans" 
Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Co, 
"The  People  on  Market  Street" 
Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn  Manual 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Giv?n  examples  of  a  firm's  output,  variable  costs,  and  fixed  costs, 
the  student  will  make  and  justify  business  decisions  for  efficiency 
profit,  and  organizational  goals  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator 
or  business'  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.    Have  students  compute  profit  and  loss  equations 
b»    Have  students  determine  price  of  an  item  given  all  costs  and 
expenses 

c.  Ant ell,  Gerson,  Economics,  Institutions,  and  Analysis,  Ques- 
tions #  1-4,  p.  94,  Problems  #  1,  2,  p.  95. 

d.  Have  students  participate  in  business  decisions  as  part  of  the 
Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn  Competitive  Event 

e.  Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing  Principles  and  Practices,  Review 
and  Discuss  #  1-5,  p.  201,  Marketing  Case  and  questions,  pp.  203 
204. 
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TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  PERFoRMAKICI 


EM-10    Applying  marketing  strategies 
and  nonprice  competition 


Apply  marketing  strategies  and  non- 
price  competition 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 

a.  Product  competition  and  form 
utility 

b.  Promotional  competition  and  demand 
creation 

c.  Service,  time,  and  place  utilities 

d.  The  4,Pfs 

e.  Product  positioning  and  life 
cycles 


Provide  practical  application  on; 

a.  Developing  a  chart  indicating 
the  utilities  of  various  products 
and  services 

b.  Analyzing  marketing  strategies 
being  used  for  a  new  product. 

c.  Diagraming  the  product  life  cycle 
and  given  products  positions 

d.  Applying  marketing  strategies  in 
a  student  operated  business 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 


a.  Brown,  Warner,  Economcis  of  Our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  214 

226 

b.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enter- 


prise in  the  United  States, 
pp.  418-435  *~ 
c.     Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 

Principles  and  Practices,  pp.  20- 
18,  140-150,  160-168. 


IDECC: 

EM  LAP  3    Product  utility 

EM  LAP  6    Marketing  Functions 

EM  LAP  14  Promotional  Mix 

EM  LAP  13  Marketing  Strategies 

Economics  of  Marketing  Slides  #3 
Marketing  Fundamentals  #5 
Marketing  Goods  and  Services 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS?  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  i 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  an  opportunity  for  involvement  in  a  student  run  business,  or 
simulated  business,  the  student  will  recommend  appropriate  marketing 
strategies  and  non-price  competition  for  the  business  according  to 
the  teacher /coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.  Have  the  student  participate  in  a  simulated  business  operation 

in  order  to  apply  marketing  strategies  and  non-price  competition, 
i.e.,  Participation  in  the  Phillips  Free  Enterprise  Competition, 
Pepsi  Learn  and  Earn,  7-up/MDA  Civic  Consciousness  Project. 

b.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Key 
Words  #  1-15,  pp.  224-225,  Review  Questions  #  1-13;  pp.  225, 
Discussion  Questions,  #  1-5,  pp.  225-226,  Taking  Action  #1,2, 
p.  226. 

c.  Wyllie,  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States,  Review 
Questions,  #  1-20,  p.  433,  Discussion  Questions  #9-95,  pp.  433- 
434,  Application  Problems  P.  434,  Community  Projects  #1-5,  pp.  434 
434-435. 


421 

VII-90 


EM-11    Describing  government's  role  Describe  government's  role  in 

in  the  economic  environment  economic  environment 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a#  Agencies  of  Protection 

b.  Government  expenditures 

c9  Inflation  and  unemployment 

d.  Business  cycles 

e.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy 

f.  Economic  growth 


a. 
b. 

c. 


Identification  of  regulations 
affecting  local  businesses 
The  local  unemployment  rate 
and  conditions  affecting  local 
employment 

Assessemnt  of  local  economic 
growth 


Si 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


IDECC : 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Antell,  Gerson,  Economics  Institu- 
tions and  Analysis ,  pp.  195-205, 
230-308 

Brown,  Warner,  Economics  in  our 
Free  Enterprise  System,  pp.  172- 
190. 

Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  107-120 


EM  LAP  16 

EM  LAP  19 
EM  LAP  20 


Government  and  Bus- 
iness 

What's  GNP 
Business  Cycles  . 


Freidman,  Milton  and  Rose, 
Free  to  Choose,  pp.  179-236 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  an  overview  of  government's  role  in  the  economic  environment, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  describe  according  to  the  teacher/coor- 
dinator's standards  the  following: 

a.  the  major  areas  of  government  involvement  in  business 

b.  the  local  employment  picture  including  major  industries 
affecting  local  employment,  employment  opportunities,,  and 
job  areas  in  which  no  shortage  exists.  ;>. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


■*7 


a.  Have  students  participate  in  class  discussions  on  government's 
role  in  the  economic  environment. 

b.  Brown,  Warner,  Economics  in  Our  Free  Enterprise  System,  Key  ; 
Words,  #  1-15,  pp.  187-188.    Review  Questions  #1-15,  p.  188. 
Discussion  Questions  #  3,  4,  and  8,  p.  189,  Taking  Action  ,#  X- 
3,  pp.  189-190. 

c.  Wyllie  and  Warmke,  Free  Enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
Review  Questions  #  1-13,  p.  119.    Discussion  Questions  #  1-8, 
p.  119.    Application  Problems  #  1-5,  p.  20.    Community  Projects 
#  1-3,  p.  120. 

d.  Have  guest  speaker  from  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  local  employment 
office  talk  to  students  about  government's  role  in  the  local 
economic  environment. 
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VII-92 


TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

SP*01    Identifying  components  of 
sales  promotion 


Identify  the  components  of  sales 
promotion 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


a, 
b. 


c. 

d* 


Components,  of  sales  promotion 
Overview1*  of  selling,  advertising 
visual  merchandising,  and  pub- 
licity ,  and  customer  services 
Importance  of  sales  promotion  in 
Marketing 

Selecting  a  promotional  mix 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


b. 


Identification  of  the  components 
of  sales  promotion  in  general 
Explanation  of  types  of  sales  pro- 
motions used  in  various  marketing 
organizations 

Written  description  of  sales  pro- 
motion components  used  in  an  occu- 
pational area 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a»    Meyer,  Haines,  Harris.  Retailing. 
Po  194-201 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  an  overview  of  sales  promotion  in  Marketing ,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  describe  the  following  with  80%  accuracy; 

a.  the  components  of  sales  promotion 

b.  the  importance  of  sales  promotion  in  marketing 

c.  factors  influencing  the  most  appropriate  promotional  mix 

d.  the  sales  promotion  activities  used  in  the  students  training  station  t 
or  area  of  occupational  interest 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.  Using  appropriate  small  group  method ,  have  the  students  analyze 
the  factors  affecting  the  promotional  mix  for  a  given  store* 

b.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  components  of  sales  promotion* 

c.  Meyer ,  Haines ,  Harris,  Retailing,  Tradetalk,  Can  You  Answer  These? , 
and  Problems,  p.p.  201-202 


42 
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'  TASK  OR  UNIT  COMPETENCY3 

SP-02    Identifying  roles  of  personnel 
involved  in  sales  promotion 


Identify  roles  of  personnel  involved 
in  sales  promotion 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
ont 

a.  Organization  of  sales  promotion 

b.  Personnel  required  for  sales  pro- 
motion 

c.  Visual  merchandising,  publicity , 
personal  selling,  customer  services 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a. 


b. 


Identification  of  organization- 
al structure  of  sales  promotion 
in  various  businesses 
Written  description  of  personal 
requirements  and  jobs  in  sales 
promotion  related  areas 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


Meyer,  Haines,  Harris, 
Retailing,  p.  201 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  i  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  different  types  and  sizes  of  stores  and/or  marketing  related  organi- 
zations, the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  personnel  required  and 
qualifications  to  perform  sales  promotion  activities 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a. 


b. 


Have  the  students  interview  an  individual  involved  in  sales  promotion 
in  their  chosen  occupational  areas  to  determine : 

1.  sales  promotional  mix  of  the  organization 

2.  personnel  involved  in  sales  promotion 

3.  typical  organizational  structure  for  sales  promotion 

4.  factors  which  influence  sales  promotion 

Using  appropriate  written  procedures, .  have  the  students  define  .briefly 
the  sales  promotion  related  responsibilities  of  personnel  involved  in 
marketing 


427 
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SP-03   Demonstrating, an  understanding 
of  coordination  of  sales  pro- 
motion sales  activities  • 


demonstrate  an  understanding  of  co- 
ordination of  sales  promotion  acti- 
vities 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES' 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Importance  of  planning 

b.  Importance  of  communications 

c.  Coordination  of  salos  promotion 
activities 

do    Importance  of  informed  personnel 


a.  Identification  of  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  sales  promotion 
activities 

b.  Demonstration  of  the  importance  of 
planning  and  communications  to 
sales  promotion  efforts 

c.  Demonstration  of  the  importance 
of  well  informed  personnel  to 
sales  promotion  effort 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a.    Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing, 
P.  13-14,  538-544 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  1 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  information  about  Managing  sales  promotion,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  explain  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator's  standards  the 
following: 

1.  Methods  of  determining  a  promotional  budget  procedures  for  preparing 

2.  A  promotion  schedule 

3.  Importance  of  communications  and  coordination  of  activities 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  small  group  methods,  and  given  a  sales  project 
(candy,  car  wash,. dinner,  etc.)  and  appropriate  sales  goals,  have 

the  students  develop  a  sales  proration  plan  and  identify  the  following: 

1.  method  to  be  used  for  determining  the  promotional  budget,  and 
the  recommended  promotional  budget 

2.  strategies  to  be  used  to  meet  the  goals 

3.  plan  for  coordination  and  communication  of  activities 

4.  individuals  required,  their  roles  and  responsibilities 

b.  Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing,  problems,  p.  545 
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'  TASK  flfl  UNIT  COMPETENCY* 


PS-Ol    Relating  the  role  and  impor- 
tance of. sales  personnel 


Relate  the  role  and  importance  of 
sales  personnel 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information  demonstration 
on; 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a. 


b. 


d. 


f. 


Definition  and  importance  of 

personal  selling 

History  and  development  of 

selling 

Roles  and  responsibilities 
of  sales  personnel 
Types  of  sales  career  oppor- 
tunities 

Steps  of  salespersons  in  the 

selling  process 

Support  activities/duties 

of  sales  personnel 

Personality  traits  and  personal 

characteristics  for  selling 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Interview  of  a  professional  sales- 
person on  his/her  role  and  respon- 
sibilities 

Assessment  of  personality  traits 
and  personal  characteristics  for 
sales-related  careers 
-Development  of  a  resource  note- 
book on  sales  careers  related  to 
student fs  career  field. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


±exts:  IDECC:     921,  132,  930,  933,  938 

a.  Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamen- 
tals of  Selling,   (10th  ed.) 
pp.  2-101. 

b.  Shinn,  Introduction  to  Pro- 
fessional Selling,  pp.  2-84. 

c.  Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 
Principles  and  Practices, 
(3rd.  ed.)  pp.  338-356. 

d.  Ditzenberger ,  Selling ,  pp.  1- 
6,  14-25, 

e.  Ernst,  and  Ashmun,  Selling 
Principles  and  Practices, 
pp.  1-73 

f.  Pearsons,  Ten  Greatest 
Salespersons,  pp.  1-194 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  1 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE" 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  instructions  for  its  development,  the  student  will  develop  a 
marketing  resource  notebook  relating  the  roles  and  importance  of 
sales  personnel  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  students  prepare  a  resource  notebook  on  personal  selling 
including  the  roles,  responsibilities,  types  of  careers,  and 
characteristics  of  sales  personnel 

'„> 

b.  Give  students  an  objective  written  test  on:    roles  and  impor- 
tance of  sales  personnel,  sales  career  opportunities,  steps 
of  sales  persons  in  the  selling  process,  support  activities 
of  sales  personnel,  and  characteristics  of  sales  personnel 
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PS-02    Developing  product  fact  ' 
sheets  and  product  analysis 
sheets  on  the  features  and 
benefits 


Develop  product  fact  sheets  and  pro- 
duct analysis  sheets  on  the  features 
and  benefits  of  goods 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Importance  of  product  knowledge 

b.  Definition  and  types  of  product 
knowledge 

c.  Types  of  business  knowledge 

d.  Sources  of  product  knowledge 

e.  Conversion  of  product  fea- 
tures  into  customer  benefits 

f .  Relationship  of  product  know- 
ledge to  the  total  selling 
process 

g.  Local,  state,  and  national 
laws  regarding  standards 

h.  Purposes  and  information  on 
product  fact  sheets  and  analy- 
sis product  sheets  on  features 
and  benefits 


a.  Selection  of  product/service  and 
company  to  study 

b.  Location  of  sources  for  product 
knowledge  and  information 

c.  Organization  and  recording  of  % 
product  information  on  goods/ 
services  and  firm  on  a  product 
fact  sheet  according  to  the  types 
of  product  knowledge 

d#    Development  of  an  analysis  sheet 
of  features  and  benefits  to  de- 
pict the  relationship  between 
the  product  features  of  the  goods 
or  services  and  the  customer  ^ 
benefits  which  can  be  derived  ^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 

a.  Wing ate  and  Nolen,  Fundamentals 
of  Selling,  pp.  170-237 

b.  Shinn,  Introduction  to  Profess- 
ional Selling,  pp.  85-110 

c.  Ditzenberg,  Know  Your  Merchand- 
ise 

d.  Ernest  and  Ashmum,  Selling 
Principles  and  Practices,  pp.  158- 
179. 

Student  Manuals: 

a.    Basic  Selling,  pp.  39-50 


IDECC : 


036, 

309, 

062, 

070, 

110, 

156, 

435, 

491, 

499, 

502, 

506, 

507, 

508, 

509, 

510, 

511, 

513, 

514, 

517, 

518, 

521, 

527, 

528, 

529, 

530, 

535, 

536, 

537, 

543, 

545, 

550, 

564, 

581, 

583, 

585, 

587, 

588, 

589, 

590, 

822, 

827, 

922, 

930, 

931, 

932, 

941, 

944, 

950 

Equipment  and  Materials 

Product  Fact  Sheets 
Product  Analysis  sheets 
Assorted  Products 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


3  d 

VII  -1.01 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  or  service,  the  student  will  develop  product  fact 
sheet  and  product  analysis  sheet  on  the  features  and  benefits  of 
tfte  product  or  service  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.    Have  students  select  a  product  or  service  related  to  their 
career  interests  and  complete  product  fact  sheets  and  product 
analysis  sheets  for  them, 

b«    Provide  students  with  examples  of  products  and  services  with 
information  about  them  and  have  them  develop  a  product  fact 
sheet  and  product  analysis  sheet  on  one  of  their  choice. 
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PS-03    Determining  sources  of  pros- 
pects and  qualifying  them 


Determine  sources  of  prospects  and 
qualify  them 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES' 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


A.    Definition  and  importance  of 
prospecting 

b.    Sources  of  prospect  lists 

c •    Types  of  prospecting  techniques 

d .    Characteristics  of  a 

segment  for  products  an/or  ser- 
vices. 

e  .    Guidelines  for  writing  effec- 
tive sales  letters 


a.    Location  of  possible  sources  of 
prospects  for  a  selected  pro- 
duct or  service  of  a  business 

b#    Obtainment  of  prospect  leads 

such  as  directories,  trade  jour- 
nals, and  mailing  lists 

c •    Development  of  criteria  to  use 
in  qualifying  the  prospects 

d •    Selection  of  prospects  for  goods 
or  services  using  the  leads  ob- 
tained and  qualification  criteria 
developed 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Winegate  and  Nolan ,  Fundamentals 
of  Selling,  pp.  130-137 ,  238-254. 
Shinn,  Introduction  to  Professional 
Selling,  pp.  140-154. 
Ernest ,  Selling  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices ,  pp.  92-112,  180-200 


IDECC;     027,  065,  076,   095,  133, 
238,  259 


Student  Manuals: 


a.     Creative  Selling,  pp.  77-90 


j 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  0 


c 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  or  service ,  and  information  on  prospects,  the  student 
will  determine  the  sources  of  prospects  and  qualify  them  with  80% 
accuracy* 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Give  students  four  business  situations  and  have  them  determine 
five  sources  of  prospects  for  each  of  them.    Provide  students 

.  with  information  about  five  prospects  and  have  them  qualify  them* 

b.  Have  students  select  a  product  or  service  related7 to  their 
career  interests.    Ask  students  to  identify  five  sources  of  pros- 
pects and  to  explain  how  they  would  qualify  prospects  for  that 
product  or  service. 
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VII-104 


'  TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-04    Gathering  and  organizing 
preapproach  information 


Gather  and  organize  preapproach  in- 
formation 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a. 


b. 


c  • 


d. 


e  • 


g. 

h 

i 

3 


Importance  and  explanation  of 
the  preapproach 
Sources  of  preapproach  infor- 
mation 

Elements  of  a  prospect's  per- 
sonal profile 

Elements  of  the  prospect's  busi- 
ness profile 

Types  of  customers  and  customer 
behavior 

Customer's  buying  motives 

Maslowe's  hierarchy  of  needs 
Psychological  sLeps  of  customer 
in  buying  process 
Customer  buying  decision 
Methods  and  guide liens  for 
arranging  appointments 


b. 


d. 


Obtainment  of  information  on  a 
prospect  and  his/her  company, 
if  applicable 

Development  of  a  personal  profile 
on  the  prospect 

Creation  of  a  business  profile 
on  the  prospect's  company 
Comparison  of  psychological 
steps  of  a  customer  and  the 
selling  techniques  of  a  sales- 
person. 

Development  of  a  plan  to  approach 
and  sell  a  prospect 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.  Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of 
Selling,  pp.  255-269 

b.  Shinri,  Introduction  to  Professional 
Selling,  pp.  111-139,  155-163 

c.  Ditzenberger,  Selling,  pp.  48-58 

d.  Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  pp.  135-357 

Student  Manuals: 


IDECC:     025,  946 


a.    Ernest,  Basic  SElling,  pp.  13-26 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS    i  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 

--  ■  i  i 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  prospect  and  the  prospect1 s  company,  the  student  will  gather 
and  organize  the  preapp roach  information  with  80%  accuracy. 


a.    Provide  students  with  information  about  a  prospect  and  a  pros- 
pect's company.    Have  them  organize  the  pre-approach  information 
and  gather  any  additional  data* 

b»    Ask  students  to  select  a  prospect  and  prospect's  company  which 

might  be  interested  in  a  product  or  service  they  would  sell.  Have 
the  student  gather  and  organize  the  pre-approach  information. 


Suggested  Jesting  Activities  And  Resources  . 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-05    Approaching  a  prospect 


Approach  a  prospecc 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/Demonstration  on:         Provide  Practical  Application  nn. 


a. 
b. 
c# 

d. 


Objectives  of  the  approach 
Types  of  greetings 
Methods  of  approaching  pros- 
pects/making open  statements 
Techniques  for  effective  ap- 
proaches with  prospects 


a. 


b. 


Development  of  the  script/guide 
lines  for  several  different  ap- 
proaches to  use  with  different 
types  of  customers 
Performance  of  different  appro- 
aches to  sell  goods  and/or  ser- 
vices to  a  prospect  through  a 
laboratory,  simulation,  and/or 
on-the-job  training  experience. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a.  Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of 
Selling,  pp.  270-281 

b.  Shinn,  Introduction  to  Professional 
Selling,  pp.  166-183 

c.  Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  pp.  222-246 

Student  Manuals; 

a.     Ernest,  Basic  Selling,  pp,  5^57* 


IDECC:  081,  127,  137,  151,  304, 
336,  812,  863,  865,  866, 
869,  942, 

Task  Linkage; 
FS  B-l     Greet  Customers 
FS  B-l    Seat  Customers 
FS  B-2    Greet/Interact  with  cus- 
tomers 

Equipment  and  Materials; 
Cassette  tape  recorder 
Current  sales  articles 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  i  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  i 

i  ' 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  business  situation,  the  student  will  approach  the  prospect 
according  to  established  criteria,  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Design  a  roleplay  activity  in  which  the  student  assumes  the 
role  of  a  salesperson  approaching  a  customer.    Have  another 
student  act  as  the  customer.    Use  a  ratinq  sheet  with  the  speci- 
fied criteria  to  evaluate  the  performance, 

b.  Observe  the  students  at  their  training  stations  as  they 
approach  customers  using  a  rating  scale  to  assess  their  perfor- 
mance. 


VII-108 
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'  TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY1  ' 


PS-06    Determining  a  customer's 
needs 


Determine  a  customer's  needs 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
ont 

a.  Customer  buying  signals 

b .  Oral  communication  skills 

c •    Techniques  for  skillful  ques- 
tioning 

d.  Guidelines  for  effective  lis- 
tening 

e .  Purposes  and  procedures  for 
customer  want  slips 

f .  Procedures  in  checking  a  bus- 
iness customer's  stock 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  Compilation  of  questions  to  use 
in  determining  customers'  needs/ 
wants 

b .  Listening  to  sales  situations  on 
tape  and  distinguish  customers' 
needs 

c  .    Observation  of  customers  in  per- 
son or  on  audio-visual  aids  and 
determine  their  buying  needs 

d •    Completion  of  a  customer  want 
slip 

e  •    Determination  of  the  needs  for 
goods  and/or  services  by  a  cus- 
tomer in  a  laboratory,  simula- 
tion, and/or  on-the-job  train- 
ing experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a.  Ditzenberger,  Selling,  pp.  73-91 

b.  Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Principles 
and  Practices,  pp.  74-91 

Student  Manuals; 

a.     ErnMt,  Basic  Selling,  pp.  27-38, 
58-64 


IDECC:  288,  397,  830,  836,  861, 
867,  868,  870,  872,  883, 
884,  919 

Task  Linkage 

WH  C-l    Check  retailer's  stock 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   2  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  1 

■  ■ 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  prospect  and  a  business  situation,  the  student  will  demon- 
strate appropriate  questioning,  listeninq,  and  feedback  techniques 
to  determine  the  customer's  needs  with  80%  accuracy  on  specified 
criteria. 


a*    Have  thes  student  assume  the  role  of  a  salesperson  and  determine 
the  needs  of  a  customer.    Have  another  student  play  the  customer. 
Use  a  rating  scale  to  evaluate  the  student' s  performance. 

b.  Provide  the  student  will  a  description  of  a  prospect  and  a 
business  situation.    Have  him/her  explain  how  s/he  would 
determine  the  customer's  needs. 

c.  Observe  the  student  at  his/her  training  station  as  s/he  deter- 
mines a  customer's  needs.    Use  a  criteria  sheet  to  assess  the 
performance. 


Suggested  Jesting  Activities  And  Resources 


c 
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TASK  oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-07    Presenting  a  sales  talk  on  a 
product  or  service 


Present  a  sale  talk  on  a  product  or 
service 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  oru 


a.  Definition  and  objectives  of 
a  sales  talk/presentation 

b.  Qualities  of  an  effective  sales 
talk 

c.  Types  of  sales  talks/presenta- 
tion 

d.  Preparation  for  sales  talk/ 
presentation 


a.  Observation  of  a  sales  talk 

b.  Development  of  plan  for  sales 
talk 

c.  Demonstration  of  a  sales  talk 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of 

Selling,  pp.  282-289. 

Shinn,  Introduction  to  Professional 

Selling,  pp.  109-114 

Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Principles 

and  Practices,  pp.  203-221,  247-256 


IDECC:     120,  123,  132,  137,  143,  548 

550,  551,  561,  562,  563,  574 

575,  576,  808,  842,  843,  873 

885,  886 


Student  Manuals 

a.     "Secrets  of  Making  Good  Presenta- 
tions: by  Stauback,  Kindea,  and 
Kinder.     Marketing  Times,  March 
April,  1984,  pp.  20-23 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  j- 
1  i 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  or  service  and  a  customer  in  a  business  situation , 
the  student  will  develop  a  written  sales  dialog  which  demonstrates 
the  established  criteria  for  an  effective  sales  talk/presentation 
with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.    Have  the  student  select  a  product  or  service  related  to  his/her 
career  interest*    Give  the  student  information  about  a  customer* 
Ask  the  student  to  write  a  script  for  the  sales  talk  s/he  would 
give*    Use  a  rating  sheet  to  evaluate  the  script* 

b*    Ask  the  student  to  assume  the  role  of  a  salesperson  while  the 
instructor  acts  as  the  customer*    Provide  the  student  with  in- 
formation about  the  product  or  service  and  the  customer*  Have 
the  student  give  a  sales  talk  about  the  product  or  service* 
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TASK  oft  UNIT  cOMPgTENcV 

PS-08    Demonstrating  the  use  of  a 
product  or  service 


Demonstrate . the  use  of  a  product  or 
service 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on; 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  Techniques  for  effective  sales 
demonstrations 

b.  Types  of  sales  aids 


a.  Observation  of  a  sales  demon- 
stration 

b.  Development  of  plan  for  a  sales 
demonstration 

c.  Performance  of  a  sales  demon- 
stration 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 

a.  Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of 
Selling,  pp.  290-310 

b.  Ditzenburgor,  Selling,  pp.  114-125 

c.  Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Principles 
and  Practices,  pp.  257-272 

Student  Manuals; 

a.     Ernest,  Basic  Selling,  pp.  65-78 


IDECC;     077,  501,  805,  806,  807, 
842,  843,  892,  894 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 


c 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  or  servicer  the  student  will  demonstrate  its  use 
according  to  established  guidelines  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Provide  the  student  with  a  product  or  service  and  information 
about  it.    Ask  the  student  to  assume  the  role  of  a  salesperson 
while  you  serve  as  a  customer.    Use  an  evaluation  form  contain- 
ing the  guidelines  to  assess  the  student • s  performance. 

b.  Ask  the  student  to  choose  a  product  or  service  and  gather  infor- 
mation about  it.    Have  the  student  act  as  a  sales  person  demon- 
strating the  product  or  service  while  another  student  serves 

as  the  customer,    video  tape  the  roleplay  and  review  the  per- 
formance with  the  student  using  the  pertinent  criteria. 
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TASK  oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY         PEBrORMANCg  STATEMENT^ 


PS-09    Handling  a  customer's  ques- 
tions/objections 


Handle  a  customer's  questions/objec- 
tions 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES' 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Types  of  objections 

b.  Methods  of  handling  objections 

c.  Guidelines  'for  handling  objec- 
tions 


a« 


b. 


c. 


Development  of  a  list  of  possible 
objections  for  a  product  or  ser- 
vice and  methods  of  handling  them 
Observation  of  a  salesperson  hand- 
ling objections 

Demonstration  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling a  customers  objections  in  a 
simulated ,  laboratory,  or  on-the- 
job  experience 


,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  

Texts*  IDECC:     558,  874,  397,  -926 

a.  Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of 
Selling,  pp.  311-317 

b.  SHinn,  Introduction  to  Professional 
Selling,  pp.  214-236 

c.  Ditzenberger,  Selling,  pp.  126- 
148. 

d.  Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  pp.  273- 
282,  328-251 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 

■        ■  1 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  business  situation,  the  student  will  demonstrate  a  minimum 
of  three  methods  of  handling  a  customer's  questions/objections 
accoridng  to  the  specified  criteria  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


b. 


Provide  the  student  with  a  description  of  a  business  situation 
and  five  objections  raised  by  the  customer.    Ask  the  student  to 
explain  in  writing  how  s/he  would  handle  each  of  objections.  Use 
the  specified  criteria  to  evaluate  each  response. 

Prepare  a  videotape  covering  a  busienss  situation  in  which  the 
customer  gives  five  objections.    Give  the  student  a  sheet  with 
assorted  responses  and  ask  him/her  to  check  those  which  s/he 
would  use  to  handle  the  objection. 
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PS-09    Handling  a  customer's  ques- 
tions/objections 


Handle  a  customer's  questions/objec- 
tions 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Types  of  objections 

b.  Methods  of  handling  objections 

c.  Guidelines  for  handling  objec- 
tions 


a. 


Development  of  a  list  of  possible 
objections  for  a  product  or  ser- 
vice and  methods  of  handling  them 
Observation  of  a  salesperson  hand- 
ling objections 

Demonstration  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling a  customers  objections  in  a 
simulated,  laboratory ,  or  on-the- 
job  experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


IDECC;     558,  874,   397,  926 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Wingate  and  Nolan,  Fundamental s  of 

Selling,  pp.  311-317 

SHinn,  Introduction  to  Professional 

Selling",  pp.  214-236 

Ditzenberger,  Selling,  pp.  126- 

148. 

Ernest  and  Ashmun,  Selling  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  pp.  273- 
282,  328-251 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  business  situation,  the  student  will  demonstrate  a  minimum 
of  three  methods  of  handling  a  customer's  questions/objections 
accoridng  to  the  specified  criteria  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Provide  the  student  with  a  description  of  a  business  situation 
and  five  objections  raised  by  the  customer.    Ask  the  student  to 
explain  in  writing  how  s/he  would  handle  each  of  objections.  Use 
the  specified  criteria  to  evaluate  each  response. 

b.  Prepare  a  videotape  covering  a  busienss  situation  in  which  the 
customer  gives  five  objections.    Give  the  student  a  sheet  with 
assorted  responses  and  ask  him/her  to  check  those  which  s/he 
would  use  to  handle  the  objection. 


VII-116 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  C0MP6TEKICV 

PS-10    Utilizing  closing  techniques 


Utilize  closing  techniques 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
onx 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Guidelines  on  buying  signals 
to  close  a  sale 

b.  Types  of  closes 

c •    Handling  incomplete  sales 


a*    Observation  of  closing  tech- 
niques used  by  sales  personnel 

b.    Selection  of  closing  techniques 
for  different  businesses 

c ♦    Demonstration  of  closing  tech- 
niques in  a  simulation  or  on-the- 
job  training  experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Text ; 

a .  Fundamentals  of  Selling, 
pp.  317-322 

b.  Selling,  pp.  149-168 

c  .   Selling  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices, pp.  293-311 

Student  Manuals; 

Basic  Selling,  pp.  95-106 


IDECC;     811,  820,  876,  895 


ERIC 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  .5 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  business  situation  with  a  customer,  the  student  will 
utilize  appropriate  closing  techniques  according  to  specified 
criteria  with  80%  accuracy. 


t 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Provide  the  student  with  a  description  of  three  sales  sit- 
uations ,  one  each  in  retailing,  wholesaling ,  and  services. 
Have  the  student  explain  what  techniques  s/he  would  use  to 
close  the  sale.    Evaluate  each  response  according  to  the 
specified  criteria* 

b.  Have  the  student  roleplay  a  salesperson  closing  a  sale  for 

a  product  or  service  selected  by  him/her  with  another  student 
serving  as  the  customer, 

c.  IDECC  competency  895, 


451 
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'  TASK  oft  UNIT  coMPETENCV         PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  ■* 


PS-11    Employing  plus/suggestion 
techniques 


Employ  plus/suggestion  selling 
techniques 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstra- 
tion on; 

a.    Explanation  of  plus/suggest- 
ion selling 

b#    Types  of  plus/suggestion 
selling 

c.  Examples  of  plus/suggest- 
tion  selling  in  different 
business  settings 


} 


Provide  practical  application  on; 

• 

a.    Observation  of  plus  suggestion 
selling  techniques  by  sales 
personnel 

b#    Selection  of  plus/suggestion 

selling  techniques  for  different 
business  situations 

c.    Utilization  of  plus/suggestion 
selling  techniques  in  a  simula- 
tion or  on-the-job  experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a .  Fundamentals  of  Selling, 
pp.   330-333,  371-375 

b.  Selling,  pp.  169-184 

c .  Selling  Principles  and 
Practices,  pp.  312-327 


IDECC;     507,  809,  854,   875,  877, 
882,  913,  914,  929 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   .  s 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  or  service  and  a  customer,  the  student  will  identify 
these  appropriate  plus/ suggestion  selling  techniques  to  increase 
the  sale  according  to  established  criteria  with  80%  accruacy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Provide  the  student  with  a  product  or  service  and  related 
merchandise  or  services.    Have  the  student  explain  how  ^ 
s/he  would  employ  plus/suggestion  selling  techniques  for 

the  given  situation. 

b.  Give  the  student  a  list  of  products  and  services/and  ask 
him/her  to  identify  three  ways  in  which  plus/suggestion 
selling  could  be  employed  for  each  of  them. 

c.  IDECC  competency  875. 


ERIC 


VII-120 


'  TASk  6A  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-12    Completing  sales,  forms  and 
closing  mechanics 


Complete  sales  forms  and  closing 
mechanics 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a, 

b. 
c . 
d. 

f  . 

h. 

i  . 


Definition  and  types  of  closing 
mechanics 

Types  of  sales  and  sales  forms 
Information  on  sales  forms 
Terms  of  sales 
Dating  terms 
Delivery  arrangements 
Credit  card  imprinting  and 
authorizations 

Steps  in  completing  sales  forms 
Computations  of  discounts ,  ex- 
tensions ,  taxes ,  shipping  change 
due  dates ,  measurements ,  and 
totals 

Written  communications  in 
forms  and  reports 


Comparative  study  of  sales 
forms  and  closing  mechanics 
used  by  different  businesses 
Completion  of  sales  form  and 
closing  mechanics  in  a  simula- 
tion or  on-the-job  experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


c , 


Fundamentals  of  Sellingy 
pp#  363-366 

Selling-Helping  Customers 
Buy,  pp.  261-296 
Selling  Principles  and 
Practices ,  pp.  113-132 


IDECC;     094,  113,  125,  130,  353, 

357,  358,  359,  360,  362, 

363,  374,  377,  378,  390, 
819,  89C 

Equipment  and  Materials 

Credit  Card  Imprinter 
Examples  of  Sales  Forms 
Electronic  calculator 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  business  situation  with  appropriate^ forms  and  materials 
the  student  will  complete  sales  forms  and  closing  mechanics  for 
a  customer fs  purchases  according  to  establish  criteria  with  100% 
accuracy , 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Given  the  student  a  variety  of  forms  for  cash,  credit,  approval, 
and  lay-away  sales  with  information  to  complete  them*  Supply 
the  student  with  other  equipment  and  materials  to  handle  other 
closing  mechanics. 

b.  Provide  the  student  with  a  simulated  business  experience  in 
which  s/he  must  complete  the  appropriate  sales  forms  and 
closing  mechanics  for  a  customer's  purchase •    Provide  a  var- 
iety of  forms,  equipment,  and  materials  from  which  the  student 
must  select  in  order  to  perform  the  task. 

c.  IDECC  competency  898. 
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'  TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-13    Operating  a  cash  register/ter- 
minal and  handling  money 


Operate  a  cash  register/terminal 
and  handling  money 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstra- 
tion on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a#    Types  and  functions  of  cash 

register/terminal 
b#    Pqtrts.  and  features  of  a  cash 

register /terminal 
c9    Steps  in  operating  a  cash 

register /terminal 
d#    Corrections  of  register/ter- 
j        minal  errors 
e#    Procedures  for  establishing 

and  replenishing  the  change 

fund 

f •    Guidelines  for  making  correct 
change 

g.    Balancing  cash  drawer  with  the 
cash  register /terminal 


b. 


C 


Observation  of  parts  and  opera- 
tion of  car.l>  register  /terminal 
Study  of  change  fund  and  making 
change 

Operation  of  cash  register 
terminal  in  a  simulation  or  on- 
the-job  experience 
Handling  money  to  establish  and 
replenish  the  change  fund- and 
to  make  change 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 


b. 


Fundamentals  of  Selling, 
pp.  323-326 

Selling-Helping  Co *tomors 
Buy,  pp.  297-322 


IDECC :     354,  361,   371,   386,  389, 
394,  816,  818,  888,  896 


9 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  business  situation  with  appropriate  terminal  equipment  and 
materials,  the  student  will  complete  the  following  activities  with. 
100%'accuracy: 

a,  record  a  sale 

b,  record  an  exchange  or  refund 

c,  make  change  for  a  customer  with  no  sale 

d,  count  change  back  from  a  cash  sale 

e,  process  a  credit  card  sale 

f •  record  the  appropriate  information  on  a  check 

g.  balance  the  cash  drawer  with  the  register/terminal 
reading 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a*  Develop  a  laboratory  setting  with  a  oash  register,  adding 
machine,  credit  card  in  printer,  and  related  materials. 
Give  the  student  information  for  three  different  business 
situations,  one  each  for  retail,  wholesale,  and  services. 
Have  students  perform  all  the  steps  from  opening  the  cash 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  closing  it  at  the 
end  of  his/her  work  period. 

b.  Give  the  student  a  criteria  rating  sheet  and  use  it  to 
calculate  the  student's  performance  in  operating  a  cash 
register  and  handling  money  in  a  simulated  or  on-the-job 
training  experience, 

c.  IDECC  competencies  888,  and  896, 
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TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

PS-14    Developing  a  plan  to  follow- 
up  a  sale 


Develop  a  plan  to  follow-up  a  sale 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 

f . 


Bases  for  customer  reassurance 
Departure  techniques 
Analysis  of  lost  or  incomplete 
sales 

Contact-  with  previous  customers 
Solicitation  of  lead  referrals 
Techniques  for  building  good^ 
will 


a»    Analysis  of  complete  and  incom- 
plete sales 

b.  Perform  follow-up  activities 
for  a  sale  in  a  simulated  or 
on-the-job  experience 


 INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  

i  j 

Texts : 


a .  Fundamentals  of  Selling, 
pp.  327-329,  334 

b.  Introduction  to  Professional 
Selling,  pp.  208 

c«     Selling,  pp.  185-186 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  business  situation  with  a  customer^  the  student  will 
develop  a  plan  to  follow  up  a  sale  according  to  the  designated 
guidelines  with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Provide  the  student  with  descriptions  of  three  business 
situations,  one  each  for  retailing,  wholesaling,  and 

^services.    Have  the  student  describe  how  s/he  would 
/follow  up  a  sale  in  each  of  the  situations. 

b.  Have  the  student  select  a  product  or  service  related  to 
his/her  career  interest  and  a  business  for  whom  s/he 
would  like  to  work.    Ask  the  student  to  develop  a  plan  to 
follow  up  a  sale  with  a  customer  in  a  retail,  wholesale, 
or  service  setting. 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  '        PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  J 


PS-15    Demonstrating  techniques  to 
handle  business  losses 


Demonstrate  techniques  to  handle 
business  losses 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration  on; 

a.  Types  and  causes  of  business  losses 

b.  Methods  of  shoplifting 

c.  ,  Procedures  in  apprehending  shop- 

lifters 

d.  Preparation  of  shoplifting  report 

e.  Types  of  money  manipulators 

f •    Techniques  for  preventing  money 

manipulation 
g#    Types  of  counterfeiting 
h.    Clues  in  recognizing^pounterf eit 

bills 

i#    Procedures  in  handling  counterfeit 
money 

j .    Types  of  employee  errors  and  dis- 
honesty 

k#    Guidelines  to  discourage  employee 
theft 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a* 


b. 


Field  trips  to  businesses  to 
determine  types  of  losses  and 
procedures  used  to  prevent  and 
handle  them 

Performance  of  techniques  to 
handle  business  losses  in  a 
simulation  or  on-the-job  exper- 
ience 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.     Selling-Helping  Customers 
Buy,  pp.  323-346, 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


3 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  .5 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMAI 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  an  overview  of  types. and  causes  of  business  lossesr  the  student 
will  complete  the  following  according  to  established  criteria  with  80% 
accuracy: 

a.  list  five  common  methods  of  shoplifting*  five  methods  of 
reducing  shoplifting?  and  the  appropriate  steps  for  appre- 
hending a  shoplifter 

b.  identify  three  types  of  money  manipulators,  and  appropriate 
techniques  for  preventing  money  manipulation 

c.  identify  the  major  types  of  counterfeit  bills  and  the 
appropriate  procedures  for  handling  counterfeit  bills 

d.  identify  five  typgs  of  common  employee  errors  and  dishonesty 
and  appropriate  measures  for  controlling  employee  caused 
business  losses 

Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Develop  a  simulated  business  experience  in  which  a  customer 
is  shoplifting.    Ask  the  student  to  roleplay  a  sales- 
person and  demonstrate  how  s/he  would  handle  the  situation. 

b.  Set  up  a  simulated  or  on-the-job  training  experience  in 
which  the  student  will  demonstrate  techniques  needed  to 
handle  a  situation  in  which  a  customer  gives  him/her 
counterfeit  money. 
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'  TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

CS-Ol    Demonstrating  an  understand- 
ing of  customer  services 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
customer  services 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provid  e  inf ormat  ion/demonst rat  ion 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Definition  of  customer  services 

b.  Types  of  Customer  Services 

c.  Categories  of  customer  services 

d.  Customer  services  provided  by 
different  businesses 

e.  Examples  of  service  oriented 
businesses  * 


a. 


b. 


Survey  customer  services  to 
consumers  and  businesses  provided 
in  the  community 
Assessment  of  types  of  customer 
services  provided  by  profit 
centers  (i.e.  banking,  lodging, 
restaurants),  and  support  ser- 
vice provided 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Mason t  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  pp.  232-240, 
392-399. 

Golden,  Zimmerman,  Effective  Re- 
tailing, pp.  438-459 
Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing, 
pp.  221-255,  388-415 


Task  Linkage: 

HL     8    Perform  personal  services 
HL  10    Requests  for  service 
HL  11    Know  hotel/restaurant  hours 
HL  13    Transport  luggage 
F£     6    Schedule  dining  reservations 
FMD    2    Obtain  merchandise 
WHC    2    Deliver  merchandise 
FMD    7    Process  cash,  credit,  checks, 

food  stamps,  coupons 
GMB    2    Wrap  packages 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  current  information  about  the  role  of  customer  service  in 
marketing,  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  explain  the 
following  with  80%  accuracy: 

a.  Define  customer  services; 

.  b.  Customers  for  whom  customer  services  are  provided; 

c.  Types  of  customer  services  provided  by  profit  center;  and 

d.  Categories  and  examples  of  customer  services 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students 
demonstrate  knowledge  of:    the  role  of  customer  service, 
customer  services  provided  for  consumers  and  businesses,  types 
of  customer  services  provided  by  profit  centers,  categories 
and  examples  of  customer  services* 

b.  Using  appropriate  small  group  methods  have  the  students  iden- 
tify the  role  of  customer  services  in  various  types  of  market- 
ing related  businesses* 

c.  Have  the  students  conduct  a  local  survey  to  determine  the 
importance  of  providing  various  customer  services  to  different 
types  of  marketing  organizations*  , 
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VII-130 


CS-02    Relating  the  importance  of 
providing  customer  services 


Relate  the  importance  of  providing 
customer  services 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  Store  image 

b.  Employee  responsibilities 

c.  Employee  attitudes/communications 

d.  Competitive  edge  for  business 


a.  Explanation  of  the  store  images 
projected  by  local  businesses 

b.  Identification  of  employee 
responsibilities  for  customer 
services 

c*    Demonstrating  importance  of 

attitude  in  communicating  about 

customer , services 
d.    Survey  of  customer  services  that 

provide  a  competitive  edge  for 

local  businesses 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


b. 


Hartley,  Retailing,  pp.  107- 
109,  431-439. 

Samson,  Little,  Wingate,  Retail 
Merchandising,  pp.  364-366/  503 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  about  the  importance  of  the  store  image,  customer 
services  used  to  provide  a  competitive  edge  in  business f  and  the 
role  of  employee  attitudes,  the  student  will  be  able  to  write  an 
essay  which  demonstrates  understanding  of  the  employee's  responsi- 
bility in  providing  and  maintaining  customer  goodwill  through 
customer  services  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator's  standards. 

3  ' 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


b. 


Have  the  student's  discuss  the  store  images  and  services  offered 
by  their  training  stations  and  other  local  businesses. 

Have  the  students  explain  in  writing  the  personal  responsi- 
bilities of  employees  in  their  occupation  for  providing  cus- 
tomer services. 


c.  Have  the  students  design  a  survey  instrument  and  conduct  a 
survey  of  services  offered  by  local  businesses. 

d.  Using  a  small  group  technique ,  have  the  stv dents  develop  and 
present  a  simulated  store  meeting  on  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  positive  attitude  when  dealing  with  customers. 
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""TASK  Oft  UNIT  COWPETERC?" 

CS-03    Communicating  availability  of 
customer  services 


Communicate  availability  of  customer 
services 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.    Customer  services  available 

Procedures  for  providing  customer 
services 

c.  Good  listening  habits 

d.  Verbal  and  non-verbal  rsnr  vu^ica- 
tion  skills 

e.  Completion  of  customer  service 
request  forms 

f.  Posting/receding  customer  ser- 
vices 


a.  Explanation  of  customer  ser- 
vices availability  and  impor- 
tance to  selected  businesses 

b.  Demonstration  of  procedures  to 
follow  when  providing  selected 
services 

c.  Role*  play  employee  responding 

to  request  for  information  about 
availability  and  procedures  for 
obtaining  customer  services 

d.  Complete  in  writing  customer 
service  request  forms 

e.  Record  the  use  of  customer  ser- 
vices 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a*    Hartley,  Retail ing,  pp.  419- 
440. 

b.    Williams,  Eggland,  Communicating 
at  Work,  pp.  101-105, 


IDECC:     527,   853,  898,  890 
Task  Linkage: 

HL-F1    Prepare  conference/convention 

facilities 
HL-F2    Prepare  banquet  facilities 
HL-F3    Develop  banquet  menus 
HL-F4    Schedule  property  activities 
HL-F6    Requisition  food/supplies/ 

equipment 


ERLC 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  / 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  role  playing  situation  applicable  to  the  student's  occupational 
area,  the  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  following  skills 
according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  teacher/coordinator; 

a,  greet  the  customer 

b,  good  listening  techniques  , 

c,  explain  services  available  and;  procedures  for  obtaining 
them  t-s  % 

d,  complete  any  service  request  forms  necessary 

'  e.   close  the  interaction  in  a  manner  that  maintains  the 
customer's  goodwill 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Restoulrcee 


a.  Have  the  students  analyze  in  writing  the  importance  of  customer 
services  of fared  by  various  businesses. 

b.  Have  the  students  role  play  situations  in  which  they  are  asked 
to  explain  specific  customer  services  offered  to  customers. 

c.  Have  the  students  complete  forms  required  for  requesting  various 
customer  services* 

d.  Have  the  students  record  the  requests  and^or  use  of  specific 
customer  services. 
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TA5k  flB  UNIT  COMPETENCE 


CS-04    Providing  selected  customer 
services 


Provide  selected  customer  services 


Instructional  activities 


Provide  inf ormat  icn/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a, 


c , 
d, 


Guidelines  for  credit  applicants 
Procescing  of  various  types  of 
exchange  (checks,  food  stamps, 
coupons) 

Scheduling  of  appointments 
Specific  related  customer  ser- 
vices:   delivery,  wrapping,  pack- 
aging, mailing 


a.  Evaluating  given  credit  appli- 
cations 

b.  Accepting  various  forms  of  ex- 
change for  products  or  services 

c.  Scheduling  appointments,  (seating, 
dining  reservations,  wardrobe, 
consultation,  wedding  consulta- 
tion, interior  desig.i,  delivery) 

d.  Demonstrate  competency  for  related 
customer  service 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Tsxts; 

a.    Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 
Practices  and  Principles y 
pp."  3927400, 


IDECC;  116,  901,  528,  899,  530, 
720,  887,  831,  866,  339, 
333,  846,  629,  505 

Task  Linkage: 

GM  B-2    Wrap  packages 

GM  B-4    Process  layaway  sales 

GM  B-5    Process  telephone/mail/ 

COD  orders 
FS  B-l    Greet  customers 
FS  B-2    Seat  customers 
FS  B-3    TAke  customers'  order 
FS  B-4    S  irve  customers'  orders 
FS  B-6    Schedule  dining  reservations 
FM  D-l    Load  groceries  into  carts/ 

deliver 

FM  D-2  Obtain  merchandise  for  customers 
FM  D~3    Bag  groceries 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL? 


HL  A-5    Sort  mail 
HL  A-6   Operate  telephone  switch- 
board 
HL  A-7    Post  events 
HL  A-8    Perform  personal  services  for 

hotel  guests 
HL  A-9    Inform  guests  of  services 

facilities 
HL  A-10  Provide  room  service  for  guests 
HL  A-ll  Make/confirm  travel  arrangements 
HL  A-12  Organize  sightseeing  tours 
HL  A-13  Conduct  sightseeing  tours 


c— 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

i 

Given  appropriate  information  for  providing  selected  customer  services, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  complete  the  following  according  to  the 
standards  established  by  the  teacher/coordinator: 

a.  evaluate  a  credit  application 

b.  schedule  reservations,  consulting,  or  services 

c.  demonstrate  competency  in  providing  a  minimum  of  one 

d.  occupation  related  customer  service,  (i.e.  wrapping, 
packaging,  credit,  delivery) 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.  Have  the  students  complete  a  written  rating  of  a  given  credit 
application. 

b.  Have  the  students  role  play  situations  in  which  they  must 
schedule  appointments  for  customer  services. 

c.  Have  the  students  demonstrate  proper  procedures  for  providing 
customer  services  in  their  occupation  or  a  related  field. 


VU-137 
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TASK  oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

CS-05    Demonstrating  positive  huihan 
relations  skills  when  con^ 1 
fronted  with  problem  customers 


Demonstrate  positive  human  relations 
skills  when  confronted  with  problem, 
customers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a*  Common  customer 
b»  Policies  and  procedures  for 
accepting  returns 
c *    Procedures  for  making  adjust- 
ments 

d.    Special  customer  problems 


a.    Simulated  complaint  from  a  cus- 
tomer on  service 

b«  Interview  businesses  to  deter- 
mine common  practices  on  hand- 
ling returns 

c.  Writing  guidelines  for  making 
adjustments  to  the  customer's 
bill 

d.  Role  playing  situations  in  which 
the  customer  is  dissatisfied  or 
difficult  to  handle . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a«    Williams,  Eggland,  Communica- 
ting at  Work,  pp.  187-207 • 


IDECCt  127,  156,  130,  155,  862,  115, 
817,  879,  896,  557,  853,  897, 
899,  136 

Task  Linkage: 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 


FM 

0- 

■5 

Refer  complaints 

FM 

D- 

■9 

Resolve  custoemr  complaints 

FS 

B- 

■7 

Handle/process  cuptomer  com- 

plaints 

HL 

c- 

■1 

Handle/process  customer  com- 

plaints 

AA 

B- 

6 

/  GM  B-6    Handle  exchanges, 

r e  tur  ns/comp la  int s 

PK 

C- 

•9 

Handle/process  customer  com- 

plaints 

W 

G- 

•  2 

Report  complaints 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  instruction  on  how  to  assess  complaints ,  returns ,  or  adjust- 
ments, the  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
follow  store  policies  while  solving  customer  problems  and  maintain 
goodwill  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  teacher/ 
coordinator* 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.    Have  the  students  handle  simulated  complaints  from  customers. 

b«    Have  the  students  interview  local  businesses  to  determine  common 
practices  on  handling  returns,  making  adjustments,  and  handling 
complaints. 

c.    Have  the  students  write  guidelines  for  handling  returns  and 
making  adjustments  to  the  customer's  bill. 
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'  TASK  OR  UNIT  COMPETENCE3 

AD-Ol    Demonstrating  an  understand- 
ing of  advertising  purposes 
and  uses 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
advertising  purposes  and  uses 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 


on; 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 


Definition  of  advertising 
Definition  of  publicity 
Purposes  of  advertising 
Institutional  advertising 
Promotional  advertising 
Types  of  advertising  media 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Identification  of  advertisements 
public  service  announcements, 
and  publicity  ' 

b.  Explanation  of  criteria  required 
for  an  advertisement 

c.  Identification  of  institutional 
and  promotional  ads  in  magazines, 
newspapers  #  radio ,  televis ion , 
and  direct  mail 

d.  Identification  of  different  ad- 
vertising media  avialable  in 
the  community 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a.  Samson,  Advertising  Planning  and 
Techniques,  pp.  1-11 

b.  Johnson,  Advertising  Today,  pp  3, 
and  15-18. 

c.  Wray,  Advertising  Services, 
pp.  2-11 

d.  Mason,  Roth,  Ross,  Marketing  Prac- 
tices and  Principles,  pp.  299-308 


IDECC:     001,   002,   011,   013,  018 
Equipment  and  Materials 

a.  Overhead  projector 

b.  Cassette  recorder  and  carramate 

c.  Assorted  advertisements 


3  I 
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EVALUATION  OFPERFQRMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  current  information  about  the  purposes ,  uses,  types,  and 
qualifications  of  advertising,  the  student  will  be  able  to  iden- 
tify and  explain  the  following  with  80%  accuracy* 

1)  The  definitions  of  advertising  and  publicity; 

2)  The  purposes  of  advertising 

3)  The  functions  of  institutional  and  promotional  advertising 

4)  Types  of  advertising  media  used  in  marketing 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  small  group  methods  have  the  students  identify 
the  different  types  of  purposes  of  advertisements  used  in  various 
media  by  selected  marketing  organizations;  i.e.  McDonalds,  K-M&rt, 
Sears,  Neixnan-Marcus,  Rich's,  Krogers,  Chevrolet,  Coca-Cola,  Nike's. 

b.  Have  the  students  develop  ar  1  present  an  advertising  resource 
package  for  their  occupational  area  which  includes  the  following; 

1)  a  minimum  of  ten  sample  ads  from  a  variety  of 
organizations  classified  by  type  (institutional 
or  promotional),  purpose,  theme,  an^  Tiedia 

2)  Recommendations  and  justification  for  five  additional 
appropriate  advertising  media  sources  for  their  own 
occupational  area 

3)  One  example  of  publicity  for  a  business  in  their 
occupational  area 

c.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures  have  students  demon- 
strate knowledge  of:  advertising,  publicity,  types  of  advertise- 
ments, purposes  of  advertising,  media  used  for  advertising.  ■ 

d.  Use  questions  tor  discussion  and  test  provided  by  D.E.  Visuals 
in  Advertising  Media. 

e.  Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing  Practices  and  Principles,  vocabulary 
questions,  case  problems,  and  projects  on  pp.  307-308 
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AD-02    Comparing  media  character is 
tics 


Compare  media  characteristics 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Comparative  media  characteristics 

b.  Exposure  methods  (type  of  media) 

c.  Volumes/circulation 

d.  Cost  for  medium's  use 

e.  Quality  of  media  for  target  mar- 
kets 

f .  Impact  of  selected  media 


a.  Comparison  media  for  effective- 
ness when  considering  circula- 
tion relative  cost,  appropriate- 
ness for  target  market,  and  im- 
pact of  selected  media, 

b.  Identification  of  media  used  by 
training  stations  or  community 
businesses. 

c.  Evaluation  of  selected  media 
for  impact,  volume,  cost,  and/or 
quality. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts > 

a.  Johnson,  Advertising  Today, 
pp.  15-24 

b.  Mason,  Roth,  Ross,  Marketing 
Practices  and  Principles,  pp.  309- 
319. 

c.  Wray,  Advertising  Services,  pp.  64- 
70. 


IDECC:     007,  009,  019,  095,  020, 
046,  047,  051 

Equipment  and  Materials: 

Samples  of  different  types  of  media 
ad ve  r  t  i  s erne n t  s 


Student  Manuals: 


a.    Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 

Practices  and  Principles,  pp.  117- 
120. 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMAFCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  information  about  different  types  of  printed,  electronic, 
specialty,  and  direct  mail  advertising  media  the  student  will  be 
able  to  identify  the  potential  impact,  volume  (circulation) ,  cost 
for  circulation,  and  quality  for  potential  prospects  of  each  media 
with  75%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

• 

a.  Have  the  students  develop  a  media  comparison  chart  for  local 
media  including  the  following  exposure  methods:    local  newspa- 
pers, local  radio,  local  tv,  yellow  pages,  premiums,  incentives, 
advertising  specialties,  gifts,  stadium  programs,  signs,  city 
magazines,  business  and  special  interest  publications,  inserts, 
Sunday  magazines,  direct  mail,  telephone,  billboards,  aerial 
advertising,  bus  stop,  bus  station  terminal  media,  parking  lot 
attractions,  handbill  fliers,  and  shopping  bags.    The  exposure  . 
methods  should  be  compared  by  impact,  volume,  cost,  and  jjiiality. 

b.  Have  the  students  select  a  local  business  and-  identify  and 
justify  appropriate  media  for  the  business* 

Cm    Have  the  students  complete  the  activities  in  Mason,  Roth,  Ross, 
(Student  Manual) ,  Marketing  Practices  and  Principles,  pp#  117- 
120. 

d.  Mason,  Rath,  Ross,  Marketing  Practices  and  Principles,  pp.  308, 
318,  319. 

e.  Johnson's  Advertising  Today,  work  simulation,  p.  26. 
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TASK  flB  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

AD-03    Demonstrating  an  awareness  of 
advertising  policies  and  media 
used  by  training  station  or 
>tential  training  station 


Demonstrate  an  awareness  of  adver- 
tising policies  and  media  used  by 
training  station  or  potential  train- 
ina  station  


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a. 

b. 
c. 


Traditional  advertising  patterns 
for  various  marketing  industries 
Days  selected  for  advertising 
Employer  expectations  of  employ- 
ees knowledge  of  advertising 


Identification  of  traditional 
advertising  patterns,  placement 
policies,  and  days  advertised 
for  major  industries. 
Identification  of  employer 
expectations  of  employee's  know- 
ledge of  store  advertising. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

'  a.    Burke,  Advertising  the  the  Market- 
place .  pp.  100-122 


IDECC:     039,  042,  044,  048, % 064,  065 
066,  067,  068,  070,  'o72 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  about  the  advertising  mctdia  used,  frequency  of 
advertising  and  days  ads  are  run,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  written  plan  to  inform  employees  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  knowing  what  is  being  advertised  according  to  the  teacher/ 
coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

1.  Have  the  students  survey  their  training  stations  or  other 
businesses  to  determine  the  employees  responsibilities  for 
advertising  knowledge  including  where  ads  are  posted,  how 
often  ads  ?,re  changed,  traditional  days  ads  appear,  and 
media  used. 

2.  Have  the  students  compare  and  contrast  the  advertising 
policies  of  various  businesses.  -s 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

AD-04    Planning  an  advertising  pro- 
gram 


Plan  an  advertising  program 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  What  to  advertise 

b.  When  to  advertise 
c#  How  to  advertise 

d.  Planning  the  advertising  budget 


a.  Identification  of  factors  to 
consider  when  determining  what 
to  advertise 

b.  Development  of  media  calendar 
specifying  when  and  how  to  ad- 
vertise given  merchandise  or 
service. 

c.  Identification  of  methods  used 
when  planning  an  advertising 
budget 

d.  Selection  of  an  appropriate 

•  method  for  planning  an  adverti- 
sing budget 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts  t 

a.  Johnson,  Advertising  Today, 
pp.  118-137 

b.  Samson,  pp. Ml- 3 5 

c.  Wingat.e,  Samson,  Retail  Mer- 
chandising pp.  418-423. 

Student  Manuals: 

a.     Mason,   Rath,  Ross,  Marketing 

Practices  and  Principles,  p.  113 


IDECC;  003,  004,  012,  016,  045,  053 
Ta.sk  Linkage: 

J-9      Calculate  media  costs 
J-10    Allocate  advertising  time/ 
space 

J-ll    Schedule/purchase  media  timo/ 
space 

J-12    Select  advertising  media 
J-13    Develop  advertising  calendar 
J-14    Develop  advertising  budget 
J-15    Develop  media  plan 

Equipment  and  materials: 

Sample  advertising    budget  forms 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

JJiven  infonnation  required  to  develop  an  advertising  budget  for  a 
specific  organization,  the  student  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
following  tasks  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator's  standards: 

a.  Select  and  justify  use  of  method  for  planning  an  adver- 
tising budget; 

b.  Develop  an  advertising  calendar  showing  media,  dates, 
and  campaigns  or  merchandise  to  be  advertised;  and 

c.  Justify  the  advertising  budget  and  plan. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  small  group  techniques  have  the  students, 
develop  a  six  month  advertising  budget  for  a  given  business 
select  media  to  be  used,  estimate  expenditures  for  each  media, 
and  present  the  plan  to  the  class. 

b.  Given  a  six  month  advertising  budget  with  figures  on  how  much 
money  can  be  spe.it  eacn  month,  have  students  select  adverti- 
sing campaign  themes,  identify  merchandise  to  be  advertised 
each  month,  and  show  use  of  more  than  one  media  for  the  cam- 
paigns. 

c.  Given  the  "Advertising  Plan  Check  Chart"  on  pp.  137-138  of 
Johnson's  Advertising  Today,  have  the  student  analyze 
selected  businesses. 

d.  Mason,  Roth,  Ross,   (Student  Manual)  Marketing  Practices  and 
Principles,  activi-ies,  pp.  114-116. 
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UNIT  COMPETERCT3      ^ERPOBMAKiee  STATEMENT  1 


AD-05    Identifying  psychological 
concepts  that  influence 
advertising 


Identify  psychological  concepts  that 
influence  advertising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.     Influences  on  advertising  themes 
h.    Major  themes  present  in  adverti- 
sing 

c.    Psychological  effects  of  speci- 
fic advertisements 


a.  Identification  of  social ,  moral, 
and  emotional  factors  influencing 
advertising. 

b.  Identification  of  appeals  used  in 
specific  advertising 

c.  Evaluation  of  effectiveness  of 
advertisements  impact 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts ; 

a.  Johnson,  Advertising  Today , 
pp.  247-256 

b.  Burke,  Advertising  in  the  Market- 
place, pp.  2-26 

c.  Wray,  Advertising  Services,  pp.  24- 
30 


AVy  s 

a,  D.E.  Visuals,  Psychology  of  Ad- 
vertising 

b,  "Televisions  Greatest  Commercials. 1 
I,  II,  and  III,  NBC 


Equipment  and  Materials: 

Carramate  slide  projector 
Cassette  tape  player 
VCR  player  and  monitor 
Copies  of  assorted  advertisements 
illustrating  psychological  concepts 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  about  influences  of  advertising r  the  student  will 
be  able  to  list  and  identify  with  examples  a  minimum  of  five  social 
political f  moral t  aud/or  emotional  factors  or  events  which  have 
influenced  current  advertising. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  small  groups  techniques 9  have  the  students 
identify  and  explain  the  social r  political ,  moral ,  and  emotional 
factors  or  events  that  are  having  an  impact  on  current  adver- 
tising. 

b.  Using  selected  advertising  examples ,  have  the  students  identify 
the  type  of  psychological  influence  evident  and  explain  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ad. 

c#    Have  the  students  discuss  the  factors  influencing  "Televisions 
Greatest  Commercials." 

d.  Have  the  students  complete  the  quiz  and  discussion  questions 
with  DE  Visuals  "Psychology  of  Advertising." 

e.  Wray's  Advertising  Services ,  exercises,  pp.  27-31. 
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TASk  flft  UNIT  C6MEETEKICV 

AD-06    Constructing,  print  advertise- 
ments 


Construct  print  advertisements 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


P  r o v  ide  info  rma  t  i  o  n/demon  s  t  r a  t  i  o n 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a. 
b. 


c. 


Components  of  print  advertisements 
Consonants  of  newspaper ,  magazine, 
billboard,  direct  mail,  handbill 
advertisements 

Check  list  for  effectiveness  of 
print  advertisements 


a.  Identification  of  components  of 
selected  print  advertisements 

b.  Evaluation  of  selected  print 
advertisements 

c.  Construction  of  selectee:  print 
advertisements 

d.  Preparation  of  a  resource  note- 
book including  sample  print  ads, 
and  critiques  of  their  effective- 
ness 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.  Johnson,  Advertising  Today 

b.  Samson,  Advertising  Planning  and 
Techniques,  pp.  140-162,  230-246 

c.  Wray,  Advertising  Services,  pp. 
98-113,  130-147 

d.  Burke,  Advertising  in  the  Market- 
place, pp.  126-166 


AV's; 

a. 
b. 


DE  Visuals,  DE120A  Advertising 
Layout  Part  I,  and  DE120B 
Advertising  Layout,  Part  B 


IDECC:  005,  006,  017,  019,  021,  028 
044,  049,  054,  055,  056,  057 
059 

Task  Linkage: 

G-  1    Prepare  ads  for  transmittal 
G-  2    Develop  select  advertising 
G-  3    Develop  advertising  layouts 
G-  4    Select  type  style  for  print 
advertisements 
Develop  advertising  layouts 
Prepare  advertising  copy 
Check  advertising  proofs 
Write  straight  accouncement 
scripts 

H-  2    Write  dramatized  scripts 


G-  5 
G-  6 
G-ll 
H-  1 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  information  and  examples  of  print  advertisements,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  construct  and/or  evaluate  selected  types  of  print 
advertisements  in  accordance  with  the  teacher/coordinator's  stand- 
ards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a*    Using  appropriate  rating  forms  for  each  type  of  print  adverti- 
sing, have  the  students  evaluate  and  analyze  the  effectiveness 
of  the  following:    newspaper  ads,  magazine  ads,  billboards, 
direct  mail  pieces,  and  handbills. 

b.  Using  appropriate  small  group  techniques,  have  the  student  con- 
struct a  minimum  of  three  print  advertisements  using  the  same 
message  but  different  media. 

c.  Wray's  Advertising  Services,  exercises,  pp.  101-113. 
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'  TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCf" 

AD-07    Creating  electronic  adverti- 
sements 


Create  electronic  advertisements 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 


on; 

a. 

Advantage/disadvantages  of  broad- 

a. 

cast  media  (radio  and  television) 

b. 

Planning  radio  ads 

c. 

Preparation  of  radio  ads 

b. 

d. 

Formats  for  radio 

e. 

Evaluating  radio 

c. 

f. 

Planning  television 

g. 

Preparation  for  television 

d. 

h. 

Formats  for  television 

i. 

Evaluating  television 

e. 

Provide  practical  application  on; 


Identification  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  radio  and 
television 

Developing  a  radio  script  to 
conform  to  a  time  limit 
Designing  a  story  board  for  a 
television  commercial 
Evaluating  straight  announcements 
and  dialogue  on  the  radio. 
Evaluating  a  TV  commercial 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Burke ,  Advertising  in  the  Market- 
place, pp.  168-192,  344-369 
Johnson ,  Advertising  Today, 
p.  188-224 

Samson,  Advertising  Planning  and 
Techniques,  pp.  72-82  ~ 
Wray,  Advertising  Services,  pp. 
114-129 


Task  Linkage; 

H-  3    Write/design  storyboard 
Equipment  and  materials: 

a.  Cassette  recorder  and  sample 
radio  ads 

b.  VCR  and  sample  television  ads 

c.  Storyboard  and  script  fotfms 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

The  student  will  be  able  to  complete  the  following: 

a.  Given  a  specific  time  limit,  a  script  model,  and  a 
fact  sheet,  develop  a  script  for  a  radio  commercial 
that  conforms  to  the  time  limit  and  is  consistent  with 
the  model. 

b.  Given  a  storyboard  model  and  the  necessary  supplied 
design  and  make  a  storyboard  for  a  television  commercial 
that  is  consistent  with  the  model. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  student  listen  to  and  identify  the  different  types  of 
radio  formats. 

b.  Have  the  student  complete  evaluation  forms  on  various  radio  and 
television  ads  and  justify  their  ratings  of  the  various  ads. 

c.  Using  small  group  techniques,  have  the  student  develop  scripts  for 
radio,  using  a  different  type  of  script  for  each;  the  types  of 
scripts  may  include  straight  announcements,  playlets  and  drama- 
tizations, demonstrations,  testimonials  and  endorsements, 
humorous  scripts  or  musical  scripts. 

d.  Have  the  student  design  a  storyboard  for  a  television  ad. 

e.  Samson's  Advertising  Planning  and  Techniques,  Section  7, 
Projects  33-35,  pp.  167-172. 

f.  Wray's  Advertising  Services,  exercises,  pp.  118-121,  and  126-129. 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

VM-Ol    Explaining  the  role  of  vis- 
ual merchandising  in  market- 
ing 


Explain  the  role  of  visual  mere'  in- 
dising  in  marketing 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Role  of  visual  merchandising 

b.  Purposes  of  display 

c.  Selling  through  display 

d.  Career  opportunities  in  visual 
merchandising 

e.  Applications  of  display  in 
marketing  occupations 

f.  Competencies  needed  in  display 


a. 


b. 


Identification  of  visual  merch- 
andising purposes 
Assessment  of  competency  charac- 
teristics required  for  success- 
ful employment  in  visual  mer- 
chandising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


The  Display  Specialist ,  pp.  1- 
10. 

b.  Samson  and  Little ,  Display 
Planning  and  Techniques ,  pp. 
1-6 

c.  Fuder,  Applied  Visual  Merch- 
andising, pp.  1-8 ,  11-16, 
21-22,  101-103 

d.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Visual 
Merchandising,  pp.  1-24 


IDECC:     497,  254,  237,  238,  240 
242,  243 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  case  problem ,  the  student  will  demonstrate  the  comprehension 
of  the  proper  use  of  elements  and  principles  of  display  design  accor- 
ding to  the  teacher/coordinator's  standards* 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a»-  U3ing  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students  demon- 
strate a  knowledge  of  the  formula  for  display  design ,  elements  of 
display  design ,  properties  of  color,  the  color  wheel ,  effects  and 
psychology  of  color ,  principles  of  display  design ,  and  basic  dis- 
play arrangement s, 

b^    Using  appropriate  visual  examples,  have  students  identify  the  ele- 
ments of  display  design,  use  of  color,  principles  of  display  design, 
and  basic  display  arrangements, 

c.    Using  appropriate  visual  examples,  have  the  students  analyze  the 
use  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  display. 

e«    Using  a  marketing  related  business,  have  the  students  develop  and 
defend  a  color  scheme  for  a  specified  department. 

Resources: 

Domian,  Judi  and  Kent  Duniphan.    Color  in  Display,  Milliken 
Publishing  Company,  1980. 


9 
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TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  ' 

VM-02    Identifying  function  of 
displays 


Identify  function  of  display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on:  ' 


a.  Functions  of  displays 

b.  Objectives  of  institutional 
displays 

c.  Objective  of  promotional 
display 

d.  Examples  in  business 


a.  Identification  of  function  of 
displays 

b.  Distinction  between  institution- 
al and  promotional  displays 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 

a.  Fuda,    The  Display  Special ist, 
pp.  11-20 

b.  Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  Visuals- 
Merchandising,  pp.  22-23,  91-98 

c.  Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing 
Principles  and  Practices,  pp.  210* 
213. 

AV's: 

a.    DE  Visuals,  Merchandise  Display 


IDECC:  241'" 


Equipment; 


Carramate  slide  projector, 
Cassette  recorder  screen 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  . 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  .5 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  visual  examples  of  the  different  functions  of  display,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  function  and  purpose  of  the 
given  displays  with  90%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  the  students 
identify  the  function  of  various  displays. 

v 

b.  Have  the  students  identify  the  functions  of  the  displays  in  their 
training  stations  or  business  related  to  their  occupational  goal. 


■l  n  o 

VII-158 


■  "TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 


VM-03    Applying  elements  of  dis- 
play design 


Apply  elements  of  display  design 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


r 


Provide  information/demonstration 
ons 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Formulate  for  display  design* 

b9.  Elements  of  display  design 

c.  Properties  of  color 

d.  Color  wheel 

e.  Effects  of  color  on  display 

f.  Psychology  of  color 

g.  Color  tips 

h.  -Principles  of  display  design 

i.  Basic  display  arrangements 


a.  Application  of  elements  pf  dis-  ' 
play  design  ' 

b.  Identification  of  color  use  and 
messages  in  displays 
Development  of  color  scheme  for 
displays 

d.     Identification  of  basic  display 
arrangements 

Demonstration  of  use  of  elements 
and  principles  of  display  design 


c. 


o 

e". 


. » 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

» 

a.  Fudar  The  Display  Specialist,  pp. 
pp.  21-41 

b.  Samson  and  Little,  Display  Planning 
and  Techniques,  pp.  7-19 

c.  Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  Visual 
Merchandising ,  pp.  30-70 


IDECC:     246,  228,  230 


Resource: 


a.    Domdan,  and  Duniphen,  Color 
Display  (Multi-media  package) 

Equipment  and  Materials: 

Overhead  projector 

Duplicate  copies  of  handouts  from 

Color  in  Display. 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  o 

=3  I  "      1   =3 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  photographs  of  displays  demonstrating  the  use  of  elements  of  • 
display  design,  the  student  will  complete  the  following  activities 
with  80%  accuracy: 

a.  identify  appropriate  and  inappropriate  use  of  elements 
of  display  design 

b.  .  identify  the  basic  type  of  arrangement  used  in  the  various 

displays 

c.  identify  the  effects  of  colors  used  in  each  display 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students  demon- 
strate a  knowledge  of  the  formula  for  display  design,  elements  of 
display  design,  properties  of  color,  the  ci    »r  wheel,  effects  and 
psychology  of  color,  principles  of  display  s  *  \gn,  and  basic  dis- 
play arrangements ♦ 

b.  Using  appropriate  visual  examples,  have  students  identify  the  ele- 
ments of  display  design,  use  of  color,  principles  of  display  design, 
and  basic  display  arrangements. 

c.  Using  appropriate  visual  examples,  have  the  students  analyze  the 
use  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  display. 

d.  Using  a  marketing  related  business,  have  the  students  develop  and 
defend  a  color  scheme  for  a  specified  department. 


4<3 
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TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY3 

VM-04    Identifying  displays  by 
types 


Identify  display  by  type 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a.  Types  of  window  displays 

b.  Backgrounds  for  window  dis- 
plays 

c.  Classifications  of  window  dis- 
plays 

d.  Types  of  interior  display 


a. 


b. 


Identification  of  types  of 
various  window  and  interior  dis- 
plays. 

Explanation  of  use  of  various 
types  of  backgrounds  in  display, 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


IDECC:     247,  244 r  245 


Samson  and  Littler  Display  Planning 
and  Techniques r  pp.  26-41 
Mills  and  Paulr  Applied  Visual  Mer- 
chandising, pp.  33-35,  5-6r  21-22,  114 
114-120r  83-86,  68r  12 
Cahan  and  Robinson,  A  Practical  Guide 
to  Visual  Merchandising 


# 


3 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   .5  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  0 

i  ' 
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V. 

c-: 


EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  examples  of  various  displays,  the  student  will  identify  the 
various  types  and  classifications  of  window  and  interior  displays 
with  90%  accuracy. 


ERLC 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students 
identify  the  various  types  and  classifications  of  window  and 
interior  displays, 

b.  Using  a  form  identifying  types  and  classifications  of  window 
and  interior  displays  the  students  will  identify  the  various 
displays  currently  used  by  given  business, 

c.  Using  a  floor  plan  of  a  school  store ,  the  students  will  identify 
the  types  and  classifications  of  window  and  interior  displays. 


404 
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'  TASk  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

VM-05    Planning  Visual  Merchandi- 
sing 


Plan  visual  merchandising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application; 


a.  Consider  store  image 

b.  Consider  customer  expectations 

c.  Short  term  planning 

d.  Select  a  theme 

e.  Sources  for  idea  or  theme 

f.  Elements  affecting  display  idea 

g.  Sketch  display  design 

h.  Long  range  planning 

i#  Display  planning  calendar 

j.  Display  planning  budget 

k.  Time  sequence  for  display 


b. 


Evaluation  of  themes  for  display 
when  considering  store  image  and 
customer  expectations 
Development  of  short  term  plans 
for  display 

Development  of  long  range  plans 
for  display  including  planning 
calendar ,  budget,  and  time  se- 
quence for  display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a.  Fuda,  Display  Specialist,  pp.  41- 
56 

b.  Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  visual  Mer- 
chandising, pp.  3,  4,  100,  103, 
106,  153 

c.  Samson  and  Little,  Display  Planning 
and  Techniques,  pp.  20-26 

d.  Cahan  and  Robinson,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising,  pp. 
pp.  239-254 


IDECC  t  187,  245,  196,  188,  192, 
258,  174,  200,  229,  213, 
214,   222,  223,  210 


GM/AA 
GM/AA 


F-4 


Task  Linkage: 

F-3    Determine  display  loca- 
tion 

Obtain  fashion  merchan- 
dise information 
Obtain  merchandise  dis- 
play information,  aids, 
illustration 

Prepare  sign  shop  requi- 
sitions. 


GM/AA  F-5 


GM/AA  E-5 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   .  s  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  i 

i        ■  i 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  specific  business  example,  the  student  will  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  develop  long  term  display  goals,  short  term  display  goals, 
and  display  themes  for  the  business  according  to  the  teacher  coordi- 
nators '  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students  demon- 
strate knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  following: 

1)  The  importance  of  planning  displays  to  match  the  custo- 
mer's expectations  of  the  store; 

2)  Steps  to  follow  in  planning  a  display; 

3)  Sources  available  for  ideas  for  themes  in  display; 

4)  Basic  guidelines  for  organizing  a  planning  calendar,  and 

5)  Basic  forms  used  in  securing  merchandise,  materials, 
planning,  and  evaluating  displays 

b.  Using  adequate  information  about  store  image  and  customer  expec- 
tations have  students  develop  appropriate  display  themes  for 
various  businesses  and  products. 

c     Using  a  specific  business  example,  have  students  develop  a  six 

month  planning  calendar  for  a  given  classification  of  merchandise, 


496 
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task  or  UNIT  C6MPBTENC7 

VM-06  Identifying  tools/materials 
equipment  needed  for  visual 
merchandising 


Identify  tools/materials  equipment 
needed  for  visual  merchandising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on : 


Provide  practical  application  on 2 


a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 


Classification  of  tools 
Classification  of  materials 
Importance  of  tools  in  visual 
merchandising 

Equipment  in  visual  merchandising 
Fixtures  in  visual  merchandising 


a. 


b. 


Organization  of  tools  needed  to 
construct  a  display . 
Utilization  of  tools ,  equipment f 
and  fixtures  in  visuals  merchan- 
dising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a.  Samson ,  Little ,  Display  Planning 
and  Techniques ,  pp.  51-59 

b.  Fuda,  Display  Specialist ,  pp. 
57-70 

c.  Cahan  and  Robinson ,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising y 
pp.  75-87  ~  ' 


Task  Linkage; 

GM/AA    C-l    Maintain  display  workshop 
area 

Service,  store  hand  power 
tools 

Service,  store  electric 
motors  ,  turntalbes 
Store/record,  location  of 
display  materials/supplies 


GM/AA  C-4 
GM/AA  C-5 
GM/AA  A-5 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  .5 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  .5 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  ObjectWe  (CRM) 


Given  a  detailed  description  of  a  display  that       to  be  constructed, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  tools,  materials,  equipment, 
props,  and  fixtures  needed  to  construct  the  display  according  to  the 
teacher  coordinators'  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  a  comprehensive  list  of  tools,  materials,  equipment,  props, 
and  fixtures,  have  the  student  identify  which  items  would  be  needed 
to  construct  a  given  display. 

b.  Using  appropriate  performance  testing  procedures,  have  the  students 
organize  tools  needed  to  construct  a  given  display. 

c.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students  demon- 
strate knowledge  of  various  tools,  materials,  equipment,  fixtures, 
and  props  used  in  display. 


-v-i 
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TASK  flft  UNIT  COMPETENCY*         MkHFORMANCE  STATEMEKif 


VM-07    Practicing  safety  procedures 
in  visual  merchandising 


Practice  safety  procedures  in  visual 
merchandising 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  oni 


a.  Safety  rules  for  merchandise  by 
type 

b.  Safety  use  of  equipment 

c.  Safety  checks  for  details  in  dis- 
play 


a. 


Demonstration  of  ^safety  rules 
regarding  displa^- equipment, 
materials,  and/ tools 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.  Samson  and  Little,  Display  Plan- 
ning and  Techniques,  pp.  60-61 

b.  Fuda,  Display  Specialist,  pp.  73- 
78 

c.  Cahan  and  Robinson,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising, 
pp.  110-127 


IDECCr  203 
Task  Linkage t 

FM    B-6    Safety  procedures  when 
stocking  case  display 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  s 


c 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  .  5 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  specific  business,  the  student  will  outline  a  safety  plan 

that  includes  any  component  part  of  a  display  that  might  be  constructed 

within  the  business  according  to  the  teacher  coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  detailed  descriptions  of  displays,  have  the  students 
identify  safety  precautions  that  should  be  taken  when  constructing 
the  display 

b.  Using  appropriate  performance  testing  procedures,  have  the  students 
demonstrate  safe  use  of  various  display  component  parts 

(i.e.,  mannequin,  ceiling  clips,  ladders,  platforms,  fixtures,  etc.l 


5  0 
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'  TASK  <5ft  UNIT  CQMfrETENCV         PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  " 


VM-08    Preparing  merchandise  for 
display 


Prepare  merchandise  for  display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 


on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a.  Preliminary  preparation 

b.  Storage  and  care  of  props 

c.  Record  keeping  for  display 

d.  Checklist  for  display  construc- 
tion 

e.  Specific  preparation  for  special- 
ized display,  soft  goods,  hard- 
line goods,  or  supermarket  goods 


a. 


b. 


Performance  of  procedures  re- 
quired before  a  display  is  com- 
pleted 

Assessment  of  steps  to  prepare 
a  specialized  display 
Assembly  of  goods,  materials, 
tools,  and  quipment  required  to 
install  a  display  for  a  speci- 
fic type  of  goods 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Taxts : 

a.  Fuda,  The  Display  Specialist,  pp, 
pp.  82-88,  15,  18,  93-95 

b.  Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  Visual 
Merchandising 

c.  Cahan  and  Robinson,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising, 
pp.  349-350 


IDECC:     196,  176,  180,  205,  207, 
208,  209,  220 


GM/AA 

GM/AA 

GM/AA 
GM/AA 


C-3 

C-5 
A-3 


Task  Linkage; 

C-2    Clean,  repair,  display 
fixtures 

Clean,  repair  mannequins 
forms 

Display  merchandise 
Assemble,  groom  pro- 
ducts for  display 
Store/record  location  of 
display  materials,,  sup- 
plies 

Skill  in  maintaining 
display 

Select  display  fixtures 


GM/AA  A-5 

GM/AA  A-l 
GM/AA  A-l 2 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  i.s 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  simulated  situation,  the  student  will  follow  the  steps  required 
to  prepare  merchandise  for  display  according  to  the  teacher-coordinator's 
standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate^ performance  testing  procedures ,  have  the  students 
complete  the  preliminary  preparation  procedures  for  construction 
and  placement  of  a  given  display, 

b,  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures ,  have  students  demon- 
strate comprehension  of  the  steps  to  be  included  and  checked  when 
constructing  a  display.  ^ 

u 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  '        PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT3 


VM-09    Constructing  background , 

signs ,  mannequins  for  dis- 
play 


Construct  background,  signs ,  manne- 
quins for  display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a 
b 


d 

e 
f 

g 


h, 
i. 


,    Check  background  for  cleanliness 
,    Coordinate  background  with  mer- 
chandise 

Steps  in  building  display  back- 
ground 

Guidelines  for  signs 
Steps  in  designing  signs  • 
Steps  for  product  signs  \ 
Guidelines  for  checking  "display 
signs  or  during  signs  for 
display 

/'GtfcLde  liens  for  using  mannequins 
Skill  in  dressing  mannequins 
Case  and  storage  of  mannequins 


a.  Construction  of  background  for 

display 

b.  Construction  of  signs  for  display 

c.  Preparation  and  dressing  of 
mannequins  for  use  in  display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


96- 


Fuda,  Display  Specialist,  pp 
99 

Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  Visual 
Merchandising,  pp.  13,  32,  34 
Samson  and  Little,  Display  Plan- 
ning and  Techniques,  p.  60 
Cahan  and  Robinson,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising, 
pp.  66-67,  1^4-176. 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS"7 


IDECC:     185,  231,  232,  193,  217, 
207,  177,  172,  227,  181, 
J        182,  182,  198,  199,  200, 
201,  202,  203 

Task  Linkage: 

AA/GM    C-9  Construct/cover/finish 

display  background  props 

AA/GM    C-10  Select/install  back- 
ground . 

AA/GM    C-ll  Design/construct  assemble 
display  fixtures,  forms, 
props 

AA/GM    C-12  Select,  wire,  arrange, 
lights/fixtures 
Design/build  ledge/wall 
display 
E-4    Steps  in  sign  design 
E-6    Write  sign  copy 


GM/AA  B-3 


GM/AA 
GM/AA 


FM/GM/AA    E-l    Print  signs 


C 
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EVALUATION  OFTERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  appropriate  tools,  materials,  fixtures,  and  equipment,  the  student 
will  create  a  display  background,  signs,  and  mannequins  for  a  given 
display  to  the  teacher-coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  performance  testing  procedures  have  the  students 
create  the  following: 

1)  appropriate  background  for  display 

2)  display  signs 

3)  assemble  and  prepare  mannequins  or  other  props 

4)  dress  mannequins 

b.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students 
demonstrate  ability  to: 

1)  evaluate  prepared  display  signs 

2)  order  signs  for  displays 

3)  complete  merchandise  requisitions  for  merchandise 


5n4 
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TASk  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCE  ' 

VM-10    Stripping  and  installing  a 
window  or  interior  display 


Strip  and  install  a  window  or  inte- 
rior display 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  inforroat ion/demonstration 


on: 


Provide  practical  -application  on; 


a.  Steps  before  removing  display 

b.  Steps  when  removing  display 

c.  Steps  for  installing  a  window 

d.  Evaluation  of  the  display 


a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 


Removal  of  'a  window  and/or  inter- 
ior display 

Installation  of  a  window  display 
Evaluat^m  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
ponents and  principles  of  display 
Evaluation  of  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  a  display  ^  * 


• 


r 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.  Samson,  Little,  and  Wingate 
p^tail  Merchandising 

b.  Fuda,  Display  Specialist,  pp.  91- 

102 

c#    Mills  and  Paul,  Applied  Visual 
Merchandising,  pp.  16-17 ,  113- 

120 

d.    Cahan  and  Robinson,  Practical 

Guide  to  Visual  Merchandising,  pp. 
pp.  250-253 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


vjDECCt     211,   233,  207,  177,  217,  214, 
196,   217,  218,  219,  221,  223 

Task  Linkage : 

GM/AA    A-2      Dismantle  Display 
GM/AA    A-4      Return  merchandise  to 
stock 

*HL/        F-l      Erect/arrange  exhibits 
display 

GM/AA    A-l      Skill  in  maintaining 
display 

GM/AA    08      Assemble,  disassemble, 

knockdown  display 
GM/AA    A-l 3    Assemble,  disassemble, 

mannequins,  forms,  easel 
FM/GM/AA  A-18    Place  show  cards/ 
price  cards 
B-l      Design  and  build  a  dis- 
play 

D-l      Construct ,  install 
exhibits 

ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS    2  ' 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  prepared  display,  the  student  will  remove  the  display,  install 
a  new  display,  and  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  display 
according  to  the  teacher  coordinator *js  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a*    Using  appropriate  performance  testing  procedures,  have  the  students 
complete  the  following: 

1)  remove  a  display  • 

2)  install  a  new  display  in  the  same  space 

b.    Using  appropriate  performance  testing  procedures,  have  the  students 
prepare  written  and  oral  evaluation  reports  of  identified  displays. 


5  "6 


vn-174 


'  TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY1         PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT  3 


MH-01    Relating  the  importance  of 
physical  distribution 


Relate  the  importance  of  physical 
distribution 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES' 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 


Provide  Practical  Application  on; 


on: 

a, 

Tasks  involved  in  physical 

a. 

Development  of  written  project  on 

distribution 

importance  of  physical  distribu- 

b. 

Input  and  Output  of  physical 

tion 

distribution 

b. 

Demonstration  of  terms  and  care- 

c. 

The  Modern  Warehouse 

ers  in  materials  handling 

d. 

The  Wholesaling  Inudstry 

through  written  communication 

e. 

General  Terms  in  materials 

c. 

Understanding  of  the  costs  in- 

handling 

volved  in  materials  handling 

f. 

Careers  in  materials  handling 

d. 

Demonstration  of  the  benefits 

of  efficiency  in  materials 

handling  and  relationship  to  \ 

customer  service 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a.    Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor, 
Introduction  to  Wholesale 
Distribution,  pp.  34 ,  42 ,  43 

b*    Hatchett,  Warehousing  A 

Distributive  Education  Manual , 
pp.  2-3,  13-15 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution 
Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
pp.  4-8,  36,  46,  72-74 

d.  Kotler,  Marketing  Management, 
Analysis,  Planning  and  Control, 
pp.  448-465. 


Equipment? 

Carramate  slide  projector,  cassette 
recorder,  and  screen 


A  V 1  s  : 

DE  Visuals,  DE/06  Physical  Distri- 
bution, DE  12  3  Who lesaling 


ERLC 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 


VII-175 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  guidelines  for  it's  development ,  the  student-  will  develop  a 
resource  notebook  describing  the  role  of  physical  distribution  in 
marketing  and  the  career  opportunities  in  materials  handling  accor- 
ding to  the  teacher/coordinator 9 s  standards* 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Using  appropriate  written  testing  procedures,  have  students 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of:    tasks  involved  in  physical  dis- 
tribution ,  input  and  output  of  physical  distribution ,  the  modern 
warehouse,  the  wholesaling  industry,  general  terms  in  materials 
handling,  and  careers  in  materials  handling. 

b.  Have  students  submit  a  detailed  resource  notebook  describing  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  physical  distribution  in  marketing. 


VII-176 


5^8 


TASK  OB  UNIT  COMPETENCE3 

MH-02    Unloading,  checking,  apd  mov- 
ing goods 


Unload,  check,  and  move  goods 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES" 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 
on: 


Provide  Practical  Application  on: 


a.  Unloading  priority  merchandise 

b.  Procedures  in  unloading  differ- 
ent carriers 

c.  Use  of  equipment  in  unloading 
carriers 

d.  Accepting  shipments  from  carriers 

e.  Checking  shipments 


a.  Assessment  of  merchandise  to  de- 
termine priority  status 

b.  Development  of  sketches  of  equip- 
ment used  in  unloading 

c.  Oral  communication  of  steps  in- 
volved in  accepting  goods 

d.  Simulation  of  unloading  carriers, 
or  work  experience  of  same 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor, 
Introduction  to  Wholesale 
Distribution ,  pp.  31-48,  96-110 
Hatchett,  Warehousing,  a  Dis- 
tributive Education  Manual, 
pp.  43-53,  58-61 
Luter,  Physical  Distribution 
Shipping,  Receiving^  Stocking, 
pp.  51-59,  61-66 
Ritch,  Receiving,  Checking,  and 
Marking,  pp.  17-32 


IDECC:     638,  669,  701,  702,  703 

Task  Linkage: 
WH  B-3  Unload  merchandise 
WH  B-4  Unpack  merchandise 
FM  B-2  Recieve  merchandise 

Equipment: 
Belt  corveyor 
Overhead  conveyor 
Gravity  roller 
Forklift 

Four-wheel  hand  truck 
Two-wheel  hand  truck 


Materials: 

Boxes,  packing  slips 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 


c 


VII-177 


9 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  appropriate  equipment  and  materials,  the  student  will  unload, 
check,  and  move  10. different  products  to  a  receiving  area  with  80% 
accuracy. 


/ 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  students  list  and  describe  the  categories  of  priority  mer- 
chandise, the  procedures  in  unloading  various  carriers,  and  the 
procedure  in  accepting  goods  from  carriers. 

b.  Using  appropriate  equipment,  have  students  unload,  check  and  move 
10  different  products  to  a  receiving  area. 

c.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distributive  Education  Manual,  p.  53, 
projector. 

d.  IDECC  Competencies,  638,  669,  701, '702  for  testing 

e.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
pp.  64-66.    Questions  and  Project 

f.  Ritch,  Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking,  p.  29,  Projects  1,2 


ERIC 
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TASK  Oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  '  '      PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT 


MH-03    Preparing  and  placingSprice 
tickets  on  merchandise 


Prepare  and  place  price  tickets  on 
merchandise 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES" 


Provide  information/Demonstration 
oru 


a„ 
b. 
c. 
d. 

ee 


Principles  of  marking 
Terms  in  marking 
Information  on  a  price  ticket 
Types  of  marking  tickets 
Uses  of  marking  equipment 


Provide  practical  Application  on: 


a.  Drawing  of  shapes  and  styles  of 
price  tickets 

b.  Report  on  types  of  marking  used 
at  training  station  or  store 

c.  Written  communication  of  steps 
in  using  3  marking  machines 

d.  Written  or  oral  communication  on 
which  types  of  marking  ticket 
should  be  applied  to  various 
types  of  merchandise 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts; 

a#    Luter,  Physical  Distribution, 
Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
p.  67-70 

b.    Ritch,  Receiving,  Checking,  and 
Marking,  p.  47-60 


IDECC:     644,  645,  709,  710 
Task  Linkage; 

WH  B-8  Tag  merchandise 

GM  A-2  Price  merchandise 

FM  B-5  Prepare  customer  selections 

for  checkout 
FM  B-4  Price  merchandise 
FM  B-l  Check  prices  of  unmarked  items 
GM  A-3  Mark/size/store  incoming 

merchandise 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS   2  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 
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eric 


EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  a  woman's  suit,  shirt  wrapped  in  cellophane,  ladies  purse, 
china  plate,  necklace,  lampshade,  and  man's  winter  overcoat,  or 
other  appropriate  merchandise,  price  markeing  machines,  and  tickets, 
the  student  will  prepare  price  tickets  and  place  them  on  the  merchandise 
provided  ..with  80%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

Given  five  items  of  merchandise,  three  marking  machines,  and  accompany- 
ing tickets,  tags,  strings,  labels,  have  the  student  prepare  and  place 
appropriate  price  markeings  on  the  merchandise, 

a.  Ritch,  Receiving,  Checking,  and  Marking,  questions  and  projects 
pp.  50,  53,  58,  and  60. 

b.  IDECC  Competencies:    644,  710,  645,  and  709 


ERIC 


VII-180  *>l2 


TASK  flfl  UNIT  cOMKTENcV         PERFORMANCE  STATEMENT 


MH-04    Storing  and  maintaining  mer- 
chandise 


Store  and  maintain  merchandise 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/peitvonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  Application  on; 


a.  Space  utilization  and  principles 
of  warehouse  desian 

b.  Proper  location  of  stock 

Co    How  to  designate  goods  to  the 
stock  area 

d.  Guidelines  for  storing  food 

e.  Methods  and  equipment  used  in 
storing 

f .  Housekeeping  and  safety  'in  mat- 
erials  handling 


a.  Completion  of  a  diagram  illus- 
trating where  particular  goods 
would  be  placed  in  a  warehouse 

b.  Oral  communication  of  location 
of  stock  in  training  station,  or 
school ,  or  store 

c.  Development  of  a  chart  for  pro- 
per storage  of  various  food 
products 

d.  Construction  of  a  chart  for  se- 
lection of  storage  devices  and 
corresponding  products 

e.  Written  communication  of  proce- 
dures to  insure  employee  safety 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts : 


a. 


b. 


Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor 
Introduction  to  Wholesale  Distri- 
bution, p.  35-39,  54-65,  82-95 
Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distri- 
butive Education  Manual,  p.  63-69, 
73-83,  85-97,  107-113 


IDECCt  403,  445,  634,  635,  631,  648 
667,  697,  702,  748,  777,  732 
615,  788 

Task  Linkage; 

WH  B-10  Rotate  stock 
WH  B-ll  Replenish  stock 
WH  B-12  Locate  merchandise 
WH  B-7    Move  merchandise  to  storage 
area 

WH  B-17  Layout  storage  areas 

GM  A-6    Process  merchandise  transfers 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  1 


Equipment  and  Materials; 

Loose  items,  large  boxes,  small  boxes, 
fast-selling  items,  bulky  items,  pal- 
lets, dunnage,  storage  racks,  clean- 
ing supplies. 


I  != 

VI 1-181 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  1 


9 

ERIC 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  simulated  storage  a*ea  of  warehouse  wor'c  station,  pallets, 
and  five  items  of  various  sizes  and  weights,  the  student  will  store  and 
maintain  items  in  the  stock  area  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator's 
.  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  student  complete  a  performance  test  which  include 
having  the  student  store  merchandise  and  maintain  stock  by 
moving  items  to  the  area  and  keeping  it  clean. 

b.  Hatchett,  Warehousing.  A  Distributive  Education  Manual,  p.  83, 
Questions,  pp.  97  and  113. 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping «  Receiving,  Stocking 
Questions  and  Projects,  pp.  26,  91-92,  and  95. 

d.  IDECC  Competencies:    631,  348,  797,  635,  634,  615,  732,  and  777, 


514 


9 

ERIC 


VII-132 


MB- OS   Taking  inventory  and  complet- 
ing stockkeeping  reports 


Take  inventory  and.  complete  stock- 
keeping  reports 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 


Provide  Practical  Application  on: 


on: 

a. 

Inventory  control  and  investment 

a.* 

Mathematical  application  of  de- 

and the  importance  of  inventory 

termining  stock  turnover 

b. 

Inventory  planning 

b. 

Written  completion  of  inventory 

c. 

Inventory  records 

records 

do 

Stock  control  systems 

c. 

Oral  communication  of  stock  con- 

e. 

Taking  physical  inventory 

trol  systems 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor 
Introduction  to  Wholesale  Distri- 
bution y  p.  175-203 
Hatchett,  Warehousing ,  A  Distri- 
butive Education  Manual ,  p.  121- 
126 

Luter,  Physical  Distribution 
Shipping ,  Receiving  and  Stocking , 
p.  97-106 


AV's: 


DE  Visuals  112  Stock  Control  Systems 


IDECC;  401,  414,  421 ,  442,  461 ,  463 
466,  490,  635,  637,  640,  641 
648,  667,  784 

Task  Linkage; 

GM  A-5    Conduct  physical  inventory 

WH  G-4    Maintain  inventory 

WH  H-10  Control  inventory 

WH  H-5    Verify  stock  records 

WH  H-ll  Control  inventory  shrinkage 

Equipment  and  Materials: 

Carramat  slide  projector,  cassette 
player  and  screen 

Bin  tickets,  record  unit  control  forms 
forms,  invnetory  sheets,  stock  re~ 
cord  cards,  basic  stock/never-out 
list  forms 


ERIC 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  2 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 


c 


VII-183 


515 


EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  simulation  of  a .stockroom,  a  retail  setting,  or  a  training 
station,  the  necessary  forms,  and  one  product  group,  the  student 
will  take  inventory  and  complete  stockkeeping  reports  according  to 
the  teacher/coordinator's  standards.  a 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  student  take  inventory  of  at  least  one  product  group,  and 
complete  all  necessary  forms  accurately. 

b.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distributive  Education  Manual,  p.  126 
Questions  and  Projects 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
.Questions  and  Project,  p.  101,  102,  and  106 

d.  IDECC  Competencies:    740,  637,  667,  and  635  for  testing 


4 


51S 


9 

ERIC 
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TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCE 


MH-06    Filling  orders 


Fill  orders 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES" 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 
on: 


Provide  Practical  Application  on: 


a.  Methods  of  order  processing 

b.  Procedures  in  order  filling 

c.  Improvements  in  order  handling 

d.  Equipment  in  order  filling 


a.  Written  description  of  methods 
of  order  processing 

b.  Oral  communication  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  procedures  in  order 
filling 

c.  Completion  of  sketches  of  equip- 
ment used  in  filling  orders  and 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  for  different  products 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts:  * 

a.  Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor 
Introduction  to  Wholesale 
Digtribut ion,  p.  66-95,  164-174 

b.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Dis- 
tributive Education  Manual, 

sp.  143-151 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution, 
Shipping,  Receiving  Stocking, 
p.  35-40 

Equipment  and  Materials 

Stock  locator  cards 

Tote  boxes 

Mobile  carts 

Conveyor  system 

Purchase  orders 

3  containers  of  goods 


Task  Linkage; 

WH  B-l  Pull  merchandise 
WH  B-2  Fill  orders 


c 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


3 


VII-185 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 


ERiC 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  3  completed  purchase  orders,  a  simulated  storage  area,  order 
filling  equipment,  and  3  containers  of  goods,  the  student  will  fill 
three  orders  with  100%  accuracy. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  R  Distributive  Education  Manual,  pp.  151^ 
152,  Questions  and  Projects.  . 

b.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking,  p.  40 
Questions  and  Projects   ,4  .  .*• 

c.  Have  student  fill  three  orders,  in  a  simulated  storage  area  using 
appropriate  equipment 


518 


VII-186 


TASK  6ft  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

MH-07  Using  appropriate  materials  ■ 
to  properly  pagkage  merchan- 
dise 


Use'appropriate  materials  to  proper- 
ty package  merchandise 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 

a.  Terms  in  packings 

b.  Packing  regulations  and  policies 

c.  Selection  of  materials  and  methods 

d.  General  rules  in  prevention  of 
damage 

e.  Steps  in  packaging 

f .  Packaging  methods 


Provide  practical  application  on: 

a*    Use  of  hand. tools,  such  as, 
power  stapler 

b.  Procedures* iri^ placing  items  in 
containers  '  r#c'\ 

c.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  packing/materials 

d.  -  How  to  seal  bqntainerb  with 

types  of  scaling/strapping 


•7 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


IDECC:     700,  696,  732 


a.  Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor 
Introduction  to  Wholesale 
Distribution,  pp.  111-113, 

b.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Dis- 
tributive Education  Manual, 
pp.  127-141. 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution, 
Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
pp.  41-45. 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


Task  Linkage: 

WH  E-l    Select  containers 
WH  E-2    Package  order 
WH  E-5    Operate  packing  equipment 
GM  A- 7    Return  merchandise  to  vendor 
FM  B-5    Prepare  customer  selections 
for  checkout 

Equipment  and  Materials 

Wood  crates,  corrugated  and  solid 
fiberboard  containers,  plywood  con- 
tainers, gummed  and  pressure-sen- 
sitive tape,  wire-shredded  paper, 
wood  excelsior,  steel  strapping, 
creped  cellulose  wadding,  cardboard, 
sawdust,  power  stapler,  labels, 


VII-187 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  2 


TRUCTIONAl 


f 


paper  envelopes,  glue,  small  fragile 
items,  large  fragile  items,  soft 
goods,  large  bulky  items,  liquid 
in  glass. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 


VII-188 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  large  fragile  item,  small  fragile  item,  soft  goods,  large 
bulky  item,  and  a  liquid  packed  in  glass,  containers,  packing 
materials,  strapping,  hand  tools,  and  labels  the  student  will  pack 
each  item  for  shipment  according  to  the  teacher/coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Given  various  items,  shipping  containers,  materials,  strapping, 
hand  tools,  and  labels  have  the  students  pack  five  items  fo,r 
shipment  according  to  specifications. 

b.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distributive  Education  Manual,  p.  141, 
Questions  and  Projects. 

c.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving.  Stocking, 
p.  45,  Questions  and  Projects. 

d.  IDECC  Competencies  698,  and  700  for  .testing 


VII-189 
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TASK  OB  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

MH-08    Routing  and  loading  goods  for 
delivery 


Route  and  load  goods  for  delivery 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 


on: 


Provide  Practical  Application  on: 


a.  Weighing  goods  and  different 
scales 

b.  Preparing  Bill  of  lading 

c.  Routing  and  shipping  terms 

d.  Staging  the  order 

e.  Routing  the  shipment 

f.  Loading  shipments 

g.  Types ,  special  features ,  services 
and  benefits  of  carriers 


a.  Completion  of  weighing  of  differ- 
ent products 

b.  Written  completion  of  a  bill  of 
lading 

Written  description  of  terms  in 
shipping  and  routing 
Oral  communication  of  how  to  stage 
and  order 

Demonstration  of  steps  in  routing 
and  loading 
f.    Development  of  a  chart  depicting 
types,  features,  services,  and 
benefits  of  carriers 


c. 

da 
e« 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Conenthal,  Tyler,  Materials 
Handling,  Traffic  and  Transpor- 
tation, pp.  121-146 
Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor,  Intro- 
duction  to  Wholesale  Distribution 
pp.  113-139 

Luter,  Physical  Distribution, 
Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking, 
pp.  46-50 


IDECC;     646,  698,  705 

Task  Linkage: 

WH  E-3    Address  orders 

WH  E-9    prepare  bill  of  lading 

WH  e-4    Inspect  orders 

WH  E-6    Load  merchandise  on  to 

carrier 
WH  E-10  Schedule  deliveries 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  3  ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS  3 

=3        '  =3 
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"evaluation  of  performance 

Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  product  to  be  shipped  and  information  on  its.  size,  weight, 
and  value,  the  delivery  date  requested  by  the  customer,  and  distance 
from  the  shipper  to  the  customer ,      blank  routing  report,  the  student 
will  complete  the  routing  report justifying  the  choice  of  carrier; 
the  student  will  also  load  the  shipment  on  a  simulated  carrier,  accord- 
ing to  the  teacher/coordinators  standards . 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 


a.    Have  the  student  complete  routing  reports  and  select  the  approp- 
riate carriers  for  given  products, 

b^    Have  the  student  develop  a  chart  to  be  used  in  selecting  carriers 
for  specific  types  of  merchandise, 

c.  Have  the  students  demonstrate  steps  in  routing  and  loading  a 
shipment  on  a  simulated  carrier. 

d.  Give  the  student  a  product  and  its  description,  or  allow  the  stucien 
to  chose  his  own  product,  provide  the  size  and  wieght  or  allow  the 
student  to  use  a  scale  to  determine  the  product's  weight.  Give 
the  student  the  requested  delivery  date,  and  distance  to  the  cus- 
tomer.   Provide  the  appropriate  rate  classification  booklets  and 
routing  report  justifying  the  carrier.    Have  the  student  load  the 
product  or  describe  how  the  product  would  be  loaded. 

e.  Corenthal,  Tyler,  Student  Activity  Guide  for  Materials  Handling 
Traffic  and  Transportation,  Questions  and  problems  on  pp.  47,  55- 
57,  61,  63,  64,  67,  70,  72,  78,  85,  103,  106,  121,  124,  127,  139, 
145,  151,  155  for  testing  and  discussion. 

f.  IDECC  Competencies  646,  and  705  for  testing. 

g.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking,  p.  50 
Questions  and  Project. 
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VII-192 


TASK  Oft  UNITCOMFgTENCV  ' 

MH-09  Selecting  and  operating  ma- 
terials handling  equipment 


Select  and  operate  materials  hand- 
ling equipment 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  Information/Demonstration 
on: 

a.  Classification  of  materials 
handling  equipment 

b.  Characteristics  of  warehouse 
tractors/trailers 

c.  Characteristics  of  motor  trucks 
trailers 

d.  Selection  of  equipment 

e.  Equipment  safety 


Provide  Practical  Application  on: 


a. 


b. 


Development  of  sketches  of  ma* 
terials  handling  equipment 
Construction  of  a  chart  showing 
uses  and  characteristics  of  the 
types  of  equipment 
Oral  communication  of  safety 
precautions  in  using  materials 
handling  equipment 


Texts: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Corenthal,  Tyler ,  Student  Activity 
Guide  for  Materials  Handling ,  Tra- 
ffic and  Transportation,  pp.  207- 
212 

Danenburg,  Moncrief,  Taylor,  Intro- 
duction to  Wholesale  Distribution, 
pp.  84-88,  140-153 
Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distri- 
butive Education  Manual,  pp.  13-41, 
53,  97,  161-174 
Luter,  Physical  Distribution, 
Shipping,  Receiving,  Stocking,  pp. 
22-29 


IDECC:    696,   732,  704,  728,  726, 
669 

Task  Linkage; 

WH  E-5    Operate  packing  equipment 
WH  E-7    Select  material  handling 

equipment 
WH  E-8    Operate  material  handling 
WH  G-3    Report  malfunction  of  equip- 
ment 

Equipment  and  Materials: 

Conveyor,   forklift,  pallets,  ware- 
house tractor,  palletlift  truck, 
hand-operated  platform  lift  truck, 
two-wheel  hand  truck,  4-wheel  hand 
truck 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS 


ESTIMATED  LAB  HOURS 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  receiving  and/or  shipping  situation  with  materials  handling 
equipment  in  a  simulated  warehouse  or  training  station  the  student 
will  select  the  appropriate  materials  handling  equipment  and  operate 
it  safely. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.    Give  the  student  a  situation  in  receiving  or  shipping  detailing 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  article  involved,  and  a  simulated  ware- 
house and  materials  handling  equipment,  and  have  the  student  use 
the  equipment  to  complete  the  order.    The  equipment  used  in  order 
processing  has  been  covered  in  the  sub-unit. 

b0    Corenthal,  Tyler,  Student  Activity  Guide  for  Materials  Handling  and 
Traffic  and  Transportation.  p.-  207  1-12,  and  PP.  210-212,  2  and  3. 

c.  Hatchett,  Warehousing,  A  Distributive  Education  Manual,  questions 
and  projects,  pp.  21-22,  30f  33,  40-41,  53,  and  97. 

d.  Luter,  Physical  Distribution,  Shipping,  Receiving  or  Stocking, 
pp.  1-5. 
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'  TASK  oft  UNIT  COMPETENCY  ' 

EP-Ol    Planning  for  future  career 


Plan  for  future  career 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on: 


a*  Self-understanding 

b*  Goal  setting 

Co  Preparing  for  change 

dn  Identifying  job  values 

e.  Career  preferences 


a, 

b. 
c. 


Analyzing  personal  interests  and 
aptitudes 

Setting  personal  goals 
Researching  and  analyzing  jobs 
that  satisfy  personal  values 


Texts : 


a. 


Stall,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Manual,  pp.  229-236 
b.    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 


IDECC: 


HR  2 
HR  3 

HR  4 
HR  7 
HR  8 


Self  Understanding 

Using  feedback  for  personal 

growth 

Goal  Setting  I 
Goal  Setting  II 
Adjusting  to  change 


Materials; 

Kuder  Interest  Inventory,  Holland's 
Self  Directed  Search 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCI 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  sample  career  plan,  the  student  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
personal  career  plan  which  shows  evidence  of  goal  setting,  considera- 
tion of  personal  interests,  aptitudes,  and  values  according  to  the 
teacher  coordinator's  standards. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  students  research  five  different  jobs  they  may  be 
interested  in  having  in  the  future,  and  write  a  report  on  each. 

b.  Have  the  students  complete  long  range  and  short  range  career 
plans  which  include  specified  goal  setting  activities. 

c.  Have  students  complete  the  Kuder  Interest  Inventory,  and 
compare  the  results  of  their  tist  to  their  personal  interests 
and  occupations  they  have  selected . 

d„    Have  the  students  complete  Hollands  Self  Directed  Search,  or 
a  similar  instrument  and  analyze  results  in  comparison  to  their 
current  occupational  goals. 

e.  Beaumont,  Langar,  Taylor,  Your  Career  in  Marketing,  activities 
on  pp.  181-184. 

f.  Stull,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Manual,  activities 
on  pp.  230-236* 
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'OftMAKICE  5TATEI 


EP-02    Identifying  education  and 
training  opportunities 


Identify  education  and  training 
opportunities 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on« 


a„    Training  required  for  specific 
marketing  jobs/careers 

b.    Review  of  technical  programs 
available 

cs    Review  of  college  catalogs 


Identifying  training  programs 
available  for  specific  careers 
Reading  college  and/or  technical 
catalogs 

Applying  for  admission  for  ad- 
vanced training 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.    Stall,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Manual,  pp#  237-241 


Resources ; 

Assortment  of  college  and/or  techni* 
cal  school  catalogs 

Materials : 

Sample  applications  for  various  ed- 
ucational programs 


ESTIMATED  CLASS  HOURS  i 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM) 

Given  a  college  catalog,  technical  school  catalog,  or  other  educa- 
tional agency  information  the  student  will  complete  the  following 
activities  in  accordance  to  standards  established  by  the  teacher 
coordinator: 

1)  application  for  admission 

2)  letter  requesting  official  transcript  be  sent  to  the  agency 

3)  description  of  the  program  the  student  wishes  to  pursue 

4)  statement  of  relationship  of  program  to  career  goal 

5)  analysis  of  cost  of  the  program  including  estimation  of 
tuition,  books,  fees,  transportation  and  housing 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a*    Have  the  students  develop  a  resource  notebook  and  identify 
educational  programs  which  will  meet  their  career  goals, 

b.  Have  them  include  program  descriptions  length  of  programs,  and 
cost  for  each  program  or  agency. 

c.  Stull,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Manual ,  activities 
6n  pp.  237-241. 
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'  TASK  OB  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

EP-03    Identifying  sources  for  future 
marketing  employment 


Identify  sources  for  future  market- 
ing employment 


Provide  informat ion/demonstration 
on: 


Provide  practical  application  on; 


a*    Identification  of  personal  sources 
for  job  information,  family, 
friends,  school 

b0    Information  provided  by  news- 
papers 

0*    Local  store  signs 

d.    Employment  agencies 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Listing  personal  sources  for 
employment 

Reading  newspaper  advertisements 
and  stories  about  new  businesses 
Survey  of  what  sources  students 
use  to  obtain  jobs 
Count  of  focal  "help  wanted1' 
signs  in  a  given  area 
Distinguishing  the  differences 
between  private  and  state  em- 
ployment agencies 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a*    Meyer,  Haines,  Harris,  Retailing 
Principles  and  Practices,  pp.  34- 
38 

b.    Evarard,  Business  Principles  and 
Management,  pp.  412-413 
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EVALUATION'  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  <CRM) 

Given  a  job 'description  related  to  the  student fs  career  objective, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  appropriate  use  of  a 
minimum  of  four  types  of  sources  for  employment  information. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Given  a  marketing  subcluster,  have  the  students  identify  local 
sources  of  information  for  jobs  including  other  employees, 
personal  contacts,  newspaper  ads,  local  store  signs,  state  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  private  employment  agencies. 

b.  Have  the  students  develop  a  resource  package  which  includes 
clippings  about  job  openings  by  Marketing  subclusters  and 
various  sources  for  employment  information. 

c.  Have  the  students  survey  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  to 
determine  the  most  effective  sources  for  obtaining  employment. 
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TASK  flR  UNIT  COMPETENCY 

EP-04   Demonstrating  steps  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  job  in  market- 
ing 


Demonstrate  steps  to  prepare  for  a 
new  job  in  marketing 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 


a.    Developing  a  personal  data  sheet 
or  resume 

Obtaining  information  about  the 
company 

Identifying  questions  to  ask  about 
the  job  and  company 
Organizing  materials  needed  for 
the  application 

e.  Preparing  answers  for  potential 
questions  in  the  interview 

f .  Planning  personal  appearance  to 
make  positive  impression 


b 
c 
d 


Provide  practical  apj -ication  on; 

a.    Development  of  a  personal  data 
sheet  or  resume 

bo    Researching  prospective  compan- 
ies 

c    Preparing  a  list  of  questions  to 
ask  the  employer,  and  questions 
likely  to  be  asked  by  employer 

d.  Prepare  page  of  personal  infor- 
mation usually  requested  in 
application  including  references 
social  security  number,  etc. 

e.  Demonstrate  appropriate  attire 
and  appearance  for  job  interview 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Texts: 

a.    Stull,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Manual,  ppe  247-250 


Resources: 


Annual  reports  about  Marketing 
companies 

Materials: 


Sample  personal  data  sheets ,  resumes , 
and  applications 
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EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Performance  Objective  (CRM) 


Given  sufficient  information,  the  student* will  demonstrate  the 
following  skills  according  to  standards  required  by  the  teacher 
coordinator; 

1.    preparation  of  a  personal  data  sheet  or  resume; 
29    a  written  research  report  on  one  prospective  training 
station; 

3.  a  one  page  information  sheet  to  be  used  when  completing  the 
job  application; 

4.  preparation  of  questions  and  answers  the  employer  might  ask; 

5.  list  the  do's  and  don'ts  when  completing  a  job  application. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  students  prepare  a  typed  personal  data  sheet  or  resume 
that  includes  personal  datar  educational  background,  experience, 
interests  and  hobbies,  references,  and  goals,  ' 

b.  Have  the  students  review  a  quarterly  report  on  a  prospective 
training  station  or  int&yview  a  manager  and  present  an  oral  report 
about  the  size  of  the  organization,  merchandising  philosophy, 
requirements  for  jobs,  career  opportunities  available,  and 
benefits  of  working  for  the  company. 

A 

\ 
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'  TASK  Oft  UNIT  CQMEgTENcV 

EP-05    Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  advance  in  the  career 


Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
advance  in  the  career 


Provide  information/demonstration 
on: 

a.  Analyzing  tho  present  situation 
for  advancement 

b,  Reasons  for  leaving  a  job 
Ce    How  to  terminate  a  job 

de    Maintaining  rapport  with  former 
employees 


Provide*  practical  application  on: 


a, 

b. 
c. 
d. 


Identifying  factors  considered 
for  promotion 

Self -assessment  of  ptomotability 
Surveying  why  people  change  jobs 
Writing  a  letter  of  resignation 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


student  Manual; 

a.    Stull,  Zedlity,  .Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Manual,  pp.  241-246 


IDECC : 

HR  5 
HR  9 
HR  12 
HR  13 
HR  14 
HR  15 
HR  16 
HR  17 
HR  19 


Acting  responsibly 

Positive  work  relationships 

Self-esteem 

Personal  appearance 

Initiative 

Creativity 

Assertiveness 

Empathy 

Honesty  and  Integrity 


• 
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Performance  Objective  (CRM)  t 

Given  a  real  or  simulated  situation,  have  the  students  write  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  student's  present  employer  according 
to  standards  established  by  the  teacher/coordinator. 


Suggested  Testing  Activities  And  Resources 

a.  Have  the  students  write  letters  of  resignation  using  the 
following  reasons  for  leaving:    accepting  another  position, 
going  away  to  school,  or  moving  to  another  city* 

b.  Have  the  students  interview  local  managers  to  determine  which 
factors  are  considered  most  important  when  selecting  someone 
for  a  promotion. 

c.  Have  the  students  write  a  paper  comparing  their  findings  from 
the  interviews  with  their  own  personal  characteristics. 

d.  Using  small  group  te<  :  dque,  have  the  student's  conduct  a 
survey  to  determine  vmy  most  people  change  jobs  in  a  given 
occupational  area  and  make  an  oral  report  of  their  findings 
to  the  class. 

e.  Stull,  Zedlity,  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Manual,  activities 
on  pp.  242-246. 
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FACILITIES 


Contents  Listing 

Facilities  Introduction   

Student  Performance/Work  Area 
Learning  Resource  Center  . . . . , 
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VIII-2 


FACILITIES  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  graphic  and  written  information  bene- 
ficial to  setting  up  the  student  performance/work  area  and  the 
learning  resource  center.    Please  note  that  the  numbers  appearing 
on  the  graphics  correlate  with  the  numbered  checklist  items. 
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FACILITIES 


If  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  is  a  program  of 
instruction  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  careers  in  the 
broad  field  of  marketing,  then  the  marketing  educator  will  need 
space,  equipment  and  supplies  to  carry  out  the  program.    The  need 
becomes  more  acute  as  the  programs  are  broadened  to  include  pre- 
paratory and  specialized  programs  along  with  the  more  traditional 
cooperative  method  of  instruction.    Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education  facilities  must  reflect  the  curriculum  and  the  curricu- 
lum content.     In  1968,  Trimpe,  Dannenberg  and  Gelderloos  sugges- 
ted that  facilities  should  be  designed  to  provide  an  instruc- 
tional setting  for  15  classroom/ laboratory  activities.  These 
activities  are: 

1.  Conducting  classroom  activities 

2.  Planning  and  building  displays 

3.  Planning  and  preparing  advertising 

4 .  Conducting  sales  demonstrations 

5.  Analyzing  and  testing  merchandise 

6 .  Teaching  systems 

7.  Modeling  and  grooming 

8 .  Operating  school  store 

9.  Preparing  show  cards 

10.  Counseling  students 

11.  Conducting  student  club  activities 

12.  Receiving  and  contacting  public 

13.  Administering  programs 

14.  Studying  in  the  materials  and  reference  areas 

15.  Others  -  communication,  mathematics,  safety 

Three  additional  areas  should  be  added  to  the  list  to  up- 
date the  activities  carried  on  in  marketing  and  distributive 
education: 

16.  Individualizing  instruction 

17.  Utilizing  computers 

18.  Preparing  for  specialized  occupations 

The  18  activities  listed  above  may  be  related  to  specific 
space  in  a  marketing  and  distributive  education  classroom.  A 
typical  classroom  layout  is  illustrated  on  the  following  page. 
Areas  of  the  classroom  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  activities 
are  indicated  with  numbers  from  1  through  18. 


Trimpe,  A.,  Dannenberg,   R.  A.  and  Gelderloos,   H.  J.  Facilities 
and  equipment  for  distributive  education  programs.  Kalamazoo, 
MI:     Western  Michigan  University,  Department  of  Distributive 
Education,  1968. 
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Good  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  facilities 
reflect  the  type  organization  of  the  program  and  the  curriculum 
content.    When  planning  facility  layouts,  two  key  areas  which 
require  great  consideration  are  the  student  performance/work 
area  and  the  learning  resource  center  (LRC) .    This  section 
provides  a  variety  of  ideas  beneficial  to  setting  up  both  types 
of  facilities.     (NOTE:     Numbers  on  graphics  on  pages  VIII-11  and 
VIII-16  correlate  with  numbered  checklist  items.) 


STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  OR  WORK  AREA  CHECKLIST 


CHECKLIST 


1 .     Can  the  teacher  monitor 
all  students  from  the 
instructor's  position? 


2.     Is  it  easy  for  the 

instructor  to  circulate 
among  the  students,  and 
is  it  easy  for  students 
to  get  to  the  instructor? 


3.  Does  the  instructor  have 
all  required  information 
readily  available? 


COMMENTARY 


In  the  Marketing  and  Distri- 
butive Education  Laboratory 
the  instructor  should  be  able 
to  see  all  of  the  activities 
at  all  times.     There  should  be 
no  display  units  or  other 
equipment  or  fixtures  that 
will  interfere  with  the  in- 
structor's view.     Glass  win- 
dows should  be  installed  in 
offices,  conference  rooms  or 
other  rooms  in  which  students 
may  be  working  during  class 
time. 


Not  only  is  eye  contact  need- 
ed, but  direct  instructor- 
student  contact  is  requ.i  red 
and  important.     This  is  a  key 
part  of  student  morale,  moti- 
vation and  learning. 

 ^— 

The  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education  instructor  should 
have  a  well  stocked  library 
for  the  students  as  well  as  a 
personal  library.     A  special 
area  designed  to  store  IDECC 
Learning  Activity  Packages  is 
a  must.  .  It  should  include 
areas  for  the  student  manuals , 
reference  materials,  etc.  A 
separate  area  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  teacher  1 s 
manual,  tests  anc\  keys. 
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CHECKLIST 


COMMENTARY 


3.     (Continued)  Additionally,  some  instructors 

have  organized  a  separate 
theory  and  performance  note- 
book for  each  major  phase  or 
segment  of  the  course.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  for 
keeping  these  materials.  In- 
dividual student  projects  and 
activities  are  an  integral 
part  of  teaching  marketing  and 
distributive  education.  All 
of  this  should  be  at  the  in- 
structor's fingertips.  Gen- 
erally, these  materials  should 
be  kept  in  the  instructor's 
office  or  in  a  special  cabinet 
designed  for  such  materials. 


4.     Is  there  sufficient 
equipment? 


Watch  for  either  excessive 
equipment  of  one  type  or  too 
few  of  a  needed  item.  The 
state  equipment  list  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  types  of 
equipment,  quantity  needed  and 
priority  for  purchasing. 


5.     Is  there  adequate 
storage  area  for 
equipment,  tools  and 
the  like?  ^ 


Insufficient  storage  area  or 
lack  of  organization  will 
foster  inefficient  and  frus- 
trating operation.  Sufficient 
storage  should  be  available 
for  teaching  materials,  dis- 
play equipment  and  fixtures, 
resource  materials,  etc. 


6.     Are  distractions  and 
noise  pollution 
minimized? 


Accoustics  and  noise  suppres- 
sing^features  of  the  classroom 
laboratory  are  built  into  the 
facilities  so  that  multiple 
activities  may  be  carried  on 
simultaneously.  Marketing 
simulations,  small  group  and 
large  group  activities  and 
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CHECKLIST 


COMMENTARY 


6.  (Continued) 


7.    Are  facilities  easily 
cleaned? 


tf.     Is  lighting  adequate? 


9.     Are  power  outlets 

properly  located  and 
sufficient  in  number? 
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project  method  exercises 
should  be  anticipated  as 
teaching  techniques  and  the 
facility  should  be  designed  to 
accommodate  these  activities. 


A  clean  well-organized  class- 
room/laboratory contributes 
not  only  efficient  operation 
of  the  program,  but  to  higher 
morale  of  the  students  and 
instructor  as  well.  Thought- 
fulness  in  facilities  planning 
will  aid  in  this  area. 


Insufficient  lighting  in  a 
classroom/ laboratory  environ- 
ment reduces  efficiency  and 
may  be  injurous  to  the  eye. 
Special  lighting  should  be 
made  available  in  display 
areas,  on  advertising  layout 
tables  and  in  materials  test- 
ing areas.     Special  lighting 
should  be  planned  for  when  the 
facilities  are  constructed. 


Too  few  outlets  often  cause  a 
situation  where  extension 
cords  are  laying  around  the 
classroom  and  laboratory. 
Proper  planning  of  facilities 
relative  to  the  type  of  work 
that  will  be  carried  on  at 
each  location  alleviates  the 
condition  of  too  few  or  im-< 
properly  located  outlets.  De- 
cisions regarding  the  location 
of  special  lighting,  cash 
registers,  business  machines, 
sign  press  and  the  like  should 
be  made  when  planning  and 
constructing  facilities. 
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CHECKLIST 


COMMENTARY 


10.    Are  student  work  posi-  This  includes  classroom  and 

tions  comfortable?  conference  room  chairs  as  well 

as  stools  and  benches  in 
advertising  layout  and  plan- 
ning areas.     This  includes 
properly  equipped  workstations 
for  individualized  instruction 
and  computer  work  stations. 
In  all  situations,  light,  ven- 
tilation and' proper  air  con- 
ditioning also  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  student  comfort 
and  efficiency. 


All  pertinent^  reference 
materials,  such  as  IDECC 
Learning  Activities  Packages, 
and  computer  program  disk- 
ettes, which  are  needed 
routinely  during  performance 
of  the  classroom- laboratory 
activities  should  be  readily 
accessible.     They  should  be 
organized  for  easy  retrieval 
and  inventory.     This  is  also 
true  with  such  materials  as 
business  case  studies,  simu- 
lations and  'classroom/ labora- 
tory projects  assignments. 


Physical  dangers  exist  in  any 
laboratory  area.     These  may 
come  in  the  form  of  physical 
hazards,   electrical  hazards  or 
danger  from  special  equipment 
and  broken  glass  in  display 
areas.    To  protect  against 
these  problem  areas,  be  sure 
to  consider  the  following 
items  in  your  planning: 


Sufficient  emergency  exits 
Proper  ventilation 
Guard  rails  for  display 
windows 


11.    Can  students  procure 
needed  resource 
materials,  supplies, 
fixtures  and  display 
items? 


12.     is  safety  considered  in 
the  laboratory  area?  0 
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COMMENTS 


12.  (Continued) 


Safety  glass  in  display 
cases 

Proper  storage  for 
chemicals 

Electrical  cords  in  good 
repair 

Sufficient  shelves  and  well 
organized  storeroom 
Storage  shelves  at  proper 
height 
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LRC  AND  STUDY  AREA  CHECKLISTS 


CHECKLIST  COMMENTARY 


1.     Is  the  study  area  quiet 
and  conducive  to  concen- 
tration? 


The  quiet  study  area  should 
allow  the  student  to  be  iso- 
lated.    Student  desks  or 
tables  and  chairs  are  movable, 
or  perhaps  study  carrels  or 
computer  desks  which  allow 
isolation  may  be  used.  A 
special  conference  room  may 
be  planned  into  the  facility 
to  accommodate  small  group 
discussions  and  activities. 


2.  Can  the  instructor 
adequately  monitor 
activities  in  the  LRC? 


If  the  LRC  is  in  a  separate 
room,  a  frequent  solution  to 
this  problem  is  the  \us4  of 
glass  partitions  or  windows 
between  the  office,  conference 
room,  storeroom,  etc.    j Provi- 
sions must  be  made  for /the 
instructor  to  monitor  ^he 
school  store,  yet  maintain 
security  at  the  same  time. 


3.     Is  there  adequate  system 
for  storage  and  retrieval 
of  printed  materials  used 
in  the  program? 


Generally,  a  filing  system 
made  up  of  file  cabinets  and/ 
or  storage  shelves  are  requir 
ed  to  organize  the  training 
materials.     Establish  a 
numbering  system  to  aid  in 
check-in,  check-out  and  in- 
ventory of  items  which  are 
used  repeatedly.  Software, 
diskettes  and  expendable 
handout  materials  should  be 
filed  in  an  organized,  well 
labeled  fashion  for  student 
procurement.     For  books, 
workbook    and  IDECC  student 
guides,  which  are  checked  in 
and  out,  devise  a  system 
whereby  books  and  associated 
storage  areas  are  labeled 
and  inventory  can  be  accom- 
plished with  just  a  glance. 
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4.     Is  there  an  adequate 
system  for  storage  of 
visuals  and  audio- 
visuals? 


5.     Have  provisions  been  made 
for  the  safe  storage  of 
master  copies  of  slides, 
tapes,  diskettes,  etc.? 


6 .     Has  AV  viewing  equipment 
been  set  up  for  ease  of 
use? 


COMMENTARY 


Audiovisual  storage  shelves 
may  be  specially  made  in  the 
form  of  compartmentalized 
storage  shelves.  Standard 
book  shelves  may  also  be  used. 
Use  slide  tray  boxes  for 
storiiig  slide  trays.  Store 
the  slides  and  tape  for  each 
unit  together  in  a  package, 
or  in  adjacent  shelves  if 
possible.    Label  both  the 
slide  tray,  its  box  and  as- 
sociated tape  or  cassette 
clearly. 

Use  specially  designed  disk- 
ette storage  boxes  that  will 
protect  the  diskettes  from 
damage,  dust  and  the  like. 
This  provides  for  ease  of  use 
and  easier  at-a-glance  in- 
ventory. 


The  implication  here  is  that 
you  will  not  allow  master 
copies  of  media  to  be  used 
directly  by  the  students,  but 
will  safely  store  the  masters 
for  use  when  needed.  Where 
possible,  only  the  copies  from 
masters  will  be  found  on  the 
student  retrieval  shelves  for 
use  by  the  students. 


Audiovisual  viewing  equipment 
may  be  stationary  in  the  LRC 
or  may  be  distributed  about 
the  classroom  or  conference 
room   (at  tables  or  work  sta- 
tions) .     You  may  also  have  one 
or  more  audiovisual  machines 
set  up  on  portable  carts  for 
mobility . 
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7.    Does  the  AV  viewing 

station  have  sufficient 
room  for  student  study? 


Each  audiovisual  position, 
whether  it  be  a  carrel,  a 
desk,  or  whatever,  should  have 
adequate  room  for  students  to 
spread  out  their  books,  note- 
books, etc. 


Do  you  have  spare  AV 
equipment  and  parts? 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  at 
least  one  back-up  machine. 


Do  you  have  a  reasonable 
number  of  AV  viewing 
positions? 


The  ratio  of  students  to 
audiovisual  stations  varies 
from  program  to  program.  The 
number  of  audiovisual  machines 
depends  on  the  availability  of 
audiovisual  software  for  a 
particular  field.     The  need 
will  vary  from  on?  machine  for 
every  5  to  10  students.  At 
any  rate,  most  schools  have 
found  it  beneficial  to  stan- 
dardize on  the  type  of  audio- 
visual machine  used.  The 
rear-projection  combination 
sound-slide  machines  are  quite 
popular  for  this  application. 


10.     Do  you  have  an  area  for 
small  group  sessions, 
demonstrations,  and  the 

like? 


Thij  area  may  include  movable 
chairs  or  desks  which  are 
easily  relocated.     Also,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  screen, 
an  overhead  projector  and  a 
chalkboard  available  to  the 
instructor.     A  specially  de- 
signed conference  room  may  be 
advisable . 


11.     Is  there  a  place  for 

private  conferences  with 
students? 


As  indicated  earlier,  this 
place  would  normally  be  the 
instructor's  office.  The 
office  should  be  integrated 
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11.     (Continued)  into  the  building  space  occu- 

pied by  the  LRC.    One  advan- 
tage of  having  the  office  in 
this  area  is  that  the  LRC 
area  is  generally  quieter  than 
the  lab  areas. 


The  above  materials  were  adapted  to  the  field  of  Marketing  and 
and  Distributive  Education  from  the  following  source.  Meade, 
Russell  L.     Installing  and  Operating  an  Individualized  Instruc- 
tion Program.     Atlanta,  GA:     Georgia  Department  of  Education, 
1  982  . 
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IX-2 


SPECIAL  NEEDS  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  a  general  overview  of  special  needs 
students.    Included  in  this  section  are  directions  for  developing 
and  implementing  an  Individualized  Education  Plan  (IEP) ,  and  also 
included  is  information  on  modifying  facilities  and  equipment  for 
special  needs  students. 

This  section  also  provides  two  actual  case  situations,  one 
of  which  is  a  student  who  is  physically  handicapped  and  the  other 
is  a  student  who  is  educable  mentally  retarded. 
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WORKING  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years,  the  mainstreaming  of  special  needs  students 
into  regular  vocational  program  environments  has  been  an  area  of 
great  .concern  to  vocational  educators.    The  result  of  this  con- 
cern has  produced  an  abundance  of  newly  developed  resource 
materials  and  a  variety  of  skillfully  trained  personnel  special- 
ized in  working  with  special  needs  students. 

To  present  a  complete  set  of  procedures  for  solving  all 
types  of  special  needs  problems  in  this  one  entity  would  be 
impossible.    However,  if  vocational  administrators,  vocational 
instructors,  counselors  and  related  personnel  will  judiciously 
utilize  the  resources  presented  in  this  section,  much  of  the 
indepth  information  required  for  mainstreaming  those  very  special 
and  unique  students  can  be  assembled. 


TOPICS  COVERED  IN  THIS  SECTION 

1.  Who  are  special  needs  students  and  how  are  they 
identified? 

2.  What  is  the  Individualized  Educational  Plan  (IEP)? 

3.  How  is  the  IEP  developed  and  who  is  responsible  for  its 
development? 

4.  How  is  the  IEP  implemented? 

5.  How  can  more  information  about  special  needs  students 
be  attained? 


WHO  ARE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS  AND  HOW  ARE  THEY  IDENTIFIED? 

Special  needs  students  are  those  students  who  are  designated 
as  handicapped  or  disadvantaged.    The  1976  vocational  amendments 
define  handicapped  individuals  as: 

"Persons  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedically  impaired,  health 
impaired,  or  persons  with  other  specific  disabilities, 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  education  and 
related  services  and  who  cannot  succeed  in  the 
regular  vocational  education  programs." 
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In  those  same  amendments,  disadvantaged  persons  are  defined 

as: 

"Persons  (other  than  handicapped-persons)  who  have 
academic  or  economic  disadvantages  and  who  re- 
quire special  services,  assistance  or  programs 
in  order  to  succeed  in  vocational  education 
programs." 

Federal  legislation  requires  that  special  needs  students  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  function  in  regular  vocational  programs. 

Figure  1  presents  a  conceptual  model  depicting  various 
activities  of  the  process  in  identifying  special  needs  students 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  MAINSTREAMING 


EMPLOYMENT 
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so  they  can  be  mainstreamed  into  vocational  education  programs. 
These  activities  are  conducted  at  the  following  three  levels: 

1.  Commuj^ty  —  vocational  rehabilitation,  psychologists,.' 
speech  pathologists,  etc. 

2.  School  —  special  education  personnel,  counselors, 
administrators,  etc. 

3.  Classroom  —  vocational  instructors,  parents,  peers, 
etc. 

At  the  community  level,  the  identification  of  special  needs 
students  is  accomplished  through  a  collection  of  data  in  the 
following  areas: 


.Medical  history 
.Educational  records 
.Vocational  development 
.Communication  skills 
.Dexterity/motor  skills 
.Adaptive  behavior 
.Teacher  observations 

If  any  positive  indications  of  particular  problems /handicap- 
ping conditions  are  disclosed  from  this  data,  a  student  is 
referred  to  appropriate  personnel  who  are  trained  in  the  area  of 
special  education.    Both  community  and  school  level  personnel 
work  directly  with  vocational  instructors  to  achieve  the  common 
goal  of  main streaming  special  needs  students  into  regular  program 
environments. 


WHAT  IS  THE  INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN  (IEP)? 

As  part  of  the  referral  and  school  intake  process,  an 
Individualized  Educational  Plan  (IEP)  should  be  intitated.  The 
IEP  is  a  plan  for  the  education  of  an  individual.  Specifically, 
the  plan  describes  what  a  student  is  expected  to  do  upon  course 
completion  and  how  the  learning  experiences  will  be  performed  tc 
assure  those  outcomes. 

Presently,  the  IEP  is  mandated  only  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents.    The  base  content  fof'the  IEP  is  outlined  in  Public  Law 
94-14  2.    According  to  thatjbutlino,  the  IEP  must  include  the 
following  information: 

1.  Student's  present  level  of  functioning; 

2.  Student's  long  range  instructional  objectives; 

3.  Student's  short  range  instructional  objectives;  and  \ 

4.  Criteria  to  determine  that  specified  objectives  havej 
been  achieved.  jj 

\ 
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HQ!OA  DEVELOPED  AND  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ITS 

DEVELOPMENT?  '■  : 


Vocational  instructors  have  had  minimal  or  no  preparation  in 
working  with  special  needs  students.     Therefore,  the  IEP,  a  plan 
tc  aid  special  needs  students  in  achieving  their  occupational 
needs,  should  be  devised.     The  following  steps  function  as  a 
guide  in  developing  the  IEP. 

STEP  1;     Review  Status  of  Student 

« 

.You  are  notified  that ^ a  special  student  can  profit  from 
being  enrolled  in  your  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
program. 

\ 

.After  notification,  contact  your  student  personnel  services 
coordinator  and  ask  for  a  detailed  -  ->c-:t  of  the  student's 
assessed  status. 

.Review  the  report  until  you  thoroughly  understand  the 
student's  assessment.  "~  — 

STEP  2:     Personnel  Involved  in  = taf f ing  ^ 

.You  must  become  involved  in  the  staffing  sessions  that 
relate  to  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education.     Only  you, 
the  marketing  instructor,  can  relate  a  student's  interests, 
strengths  and  limitations  to  your  particular  program. 

.Others  included  in  the  staffing  sessions  are  special  edu- 
cation personnel,  the  student  when  necessary  and  support 
personnel  such  as  psychologists,  speech  pathologists,  etc., 
on  an  as-needed  basis. 

STEP  3:     How  tha  IEP  is  Determined 

.Based  on  the  interaction  of  all  persons  involved  in  the 
staffing  sessions,  annual  goals,  short  term  objectives, 
evaluation  procedures,  instructional  procedures  and  special 
required  services  are  determined.     (See  Figures  2  and  3.) 

.Placement  of  the  special  needs  student  into  a  regular 
program  environment  is  made. 

.The  IEP  is  signed  by  all  staffing  participants. 

.The  IEP  is  made  available  to  a] 1  personnel  involved  with 
the     ducation  of  the  special  needs  studont. 


a  N 


The  IEP  permits  a  special  needs  student  to  progress  through 
arketing  and  Distributive  Education  program  at  his  or  her 
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Long  Term 
Individualised  Education  Plan  (XEP) 


Student! 
Schools 


Data  i 

DOB  i 


Ages 


Pre  went  Levels  of  Educational  Performance  t 

Acaca-  lie 


WRAT:  Date 
PLAT i  Date 

MAT;  Date 


Gaites*  Date 
Others   


Others 


m,  Reading 
*,  Math 


Spelling 


,  Arithmetic 


9  Reading  Recogn_  -*on  {j>  Reading  Comprehension 

Spelling  »  General  Infortaation  ,  Total  Teat     A    .  . 


,  Total  Reading 


,  Total  Arithmetic 


Date 


Date 


Social  Adaptation 
Alpern  Bells  tfate 


Walker: 
Vinelands 

Other : 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Pre-Vocational  Skills 


Psychomotor  or  Physical  Education  Skills 


Self-Help  Skills 


Annual  Goals:    Specific  Education  Services 

Program  and  Amount  of  Time  in  Special  and  Regular  Education 


EMR 
SLD 
3D 

Speech 
Gifted 

H/H  (Other  Health 
la  \ired) 

M/H 
SMR 
TMR 

Visually  lap. 
Hearing  Imp. 
Other  Physical 
therapy 
R.V.I. 


Self- 
contained 

Re sour oe 

I  tin*  .ant 

Reg. 
Ed. 

VOC. 

Ed. 

Initiation 
Date 

Duration 
Date 

Figure  1 
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Transportation 
Physical  Therapy 
Occupational  Therapy  „ 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Rutland  Canter  _____ 

GRC   

Other 


Type  P.E.  Program  Mainstream 


:e  for 


Other 


Long-Term  educational  goals  appropriate  for  specific  needs  of  student: 
(The  checked  items  are  the  goals  appropriate  for 
educational  needs.) 


specific 


To  improve  math  calculation  skills. 

To  improve  math  reasoning  skills. 

To  improve  oral  expression* 

To  improve  basic  reading  skills. 

To  improve  reading  comprehension  skills. 

To  improve  writ .en  expression  skills. 

To  improve  listening  coqprehension  skills. 

To  improve  visual-motor  skills. 

To  improve  language/coanuni cation  skills. 

To  improve  classroom  behavior. 

To  improve  ability  to  follow  directions. 

To  improve  self -confidence. 

To  improve  reality  orientation. 

To  improve  functional  math  skills. 

To  improve  functional  reading  skills. 

To  improve  ^Hievement  in  mainstream. 


— _  To  reduce  frequency  of  acting  out 
and/or  agressive  behavior. 

— _  To  improve  social  interaction  skill 
(adult  and/or  peer,  relationships)  • 

__  To  increase  participation  in  class- 
room and  school  activities. 

 To  improve  physical  mobility. 

^  To  develop  self-help  skills. 

To  improve  pre-vocational  skills. 
To  improve  vocational  skills  and 
provide  work  stations. 

 To  provide  on-the-job  training. 

 To  improve  home/school  communica- 
tion. 

 To  improve  gross-motor  ski  J  la. 

 To  improve  fine-motor  skills. 


Other: 


neview  Dates  (Place  date  and  yen  or  no  if  goals  are  achieved  according  to  short 

term  objectives  or  review  date.) 

The  IEP  is  an  educational  and  related  services  plan  and  not  a  binding  contract  for  which  the 
school  is  responsible  if  the  child  does  not  achieve  the  growth  projected  in  the  goals  and 
objectives.    However*  the  school  system  will  provide  those  services  listed  on  the  IEP. 

I  understand  that  short  tarm  instructional  objectives  which  must  be  measurable  intermediate 
steps  between  the  present  level  of  educational  performance  and  the  annual  goals  will  be 
developed  within  30  days  of  the  projected  date  for  initiation  with  permission  of  parents. 

I  have  seen  and  understand  the  XEP  for  my  child.    I  have  been  informed  and  understand  my 
right  to  initiate  a  formal  due  process  hearing  if  I  disagree  with  my  child1 c  -EP.    I  have 
been  informed  of  all  the  procedures  applicable  to  such  a  hearing. 


(Date)  (Parent's  Signature) 

Documentation  of  attempts  to  involve  parent*  in  IEP  development. 


Present:  Principal 


Sp.  Ed.  Coord. 

Teacher   

Parent 


Counselor   

School  Pay.  

Sp.  Ed.  Teacher 
Other 


Date  :    Letter  sent 
Home  Visit 


Phono  Call 
Other 
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Documentation  of  Attempts  to 
Involve  Parent/Guardian  in 
Development  of  Short  Term 
Instruction*!  Objectives 


Date 


Comment 


Student  i 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
SHORT  TERM  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


PROGRAM 

Note i    Complete  staffing  and  docu- 
mentation information  if  developed 
separately  from  Total  Service  Plan. 
Short  term  objectives  must  be 
developed  prior  to  placement* 

Person  to 
   Provide  Service  t   


Date  of  Short  Term  Instructional 
Objectives  Staffing:   


Committee  Members  Present  at  Short  Term 
Instructional  Objectives  Staffing: 


Name 


Title 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Short  Term  Instructional  Objectives 


Criteria  for 
Mastery 


Date 
Reviewed 


Method  of 
Evaluation 


Mastery 


Yes 


No 


Figure  3 


optimum- rate.     The  process  should  be  frequently  assisted  to 
determine  where  the  student  is  relative  to  the  IEP  objectives 
If  problems  are  detected,  a  staffing  should  be  conducted  to  re- 
evaluate the  IEP  and  to  establish  which  educational  approach  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  student.  ' 

NOTE:     Evaluation  of  the  special  needs  student's 
program  is  critical.     Through  assessment,  current 
students  may  be  assisted  and  information  that  will 
improve  the  potential  to  help  future  students  with 
similar  difficulties  may  be  gathered.     An  effective 
evaluation  system  should  consist  of: 

.  en-route  evaluation  (formative)  to  monitor  the 

student's  progress  through  the  program; 
.  summative  evaluation  upon  completion  of  the  program 

to  determine  job  readiness; 
.   follow-up  after  job  placement  to  determine  if  the 

student  is  successful  on  the  job;  and 
.   follow-through  activities  designed  to  identify 

any  further  training  needed  (indicated  Yu  the 

follow-up  procedure) . 

IMPLEMENTING  THE  IEP 

After  the  IEP  has  been  developed,  the  implementation  process 
begins  by  integrating  the  special  needs  student  into  a  regular 
program.     In  most  cases,  a  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
program  as  it  exists  will  not  accommodate  special  needs  students. 

In  discussing  adjustments,   a  review  of  some  general  learning 
needs  of  special  needs  students  might  prove  helpful  in  deter- 
mining program  modifications. 

THE  ORTHOPEDICALL'  tIANDICAPPED  usually  require  attention  to 
facilities  and  equipme.  c.  Beyond  that,  their  learning  needs  are 
as  varied  as  those  cf  the  normal  population.  Remember,  some  of 
these  individuals  will  actually  be  highly  gifted  in  their  chosen 
fields.  Their  major  needs  will  be  psychological  and  coping  with 
the  school   environment  , 

THE  LEARNING  DISABLED  possess  average  or  above  average 
intelligence,  however,   they  have  specific  learning  problems.  in 
modifying  the  ■  urriculum,  much  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
auditory  and  visual  modes  of  instruction.     Also,  practical  ap- 
plication of  i.^ks  is  an  excellent    learning  tool.     In  many 
incidents,   repetition  of   instruction  may  be  warranted. 


common 


THE  HEAR.NC;  AND  \   J3UALLV    IMPAIRED  can  be  dceommoda ted  by 


sense  and  the  use  ot    supporting  resource  personnel. 
Larger  print,   braille  and  recotdings  can  be  used  in  teaching  the 
blind.     Captions  on  visual   mateii.ils,    seating  a  rrangementt. ,  ' 
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use  of  notes  from  a  classmate,  lower  reading  level  textbooks, 
oral  testing  and  total  communications  can  be  used  for  instructing 
the  deaf. 

THE  ED UC ABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  will  constitute  a  major  popu- 
lation now  entering  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education.  The 
key  concept  in  modifying  the  curriculum  for  this  population  is 
that  they  require  much  more  detail  in  order  to  learn  and  that 
they  require  a  great  deal  more  practice  time.    All  curriculum 
modifications  for  these  groups  should  be  made  by  detailing  each 
task  or  objective  into  its  smallest  parts  and  by  providing  for 
more  and  more  practice. 

A  review  of  the  learning  needs  indicates  that  regular 
Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  programs  rtiust  bt-  modified 
tor  special  needs  students. 

In  making  alterations,  marketing  education  instructors 
should  never  change  the  content  of  a  program  for  special  needs 
students^     REMEMBER!     ALL  MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  ARE  BASED  ON  REAL  JOBS  THAT  HAVE  THEIR  OWN  TASKS  AND 
STANDARDS.     AS  FAR  AS  YOU  ARE  CONCERNED,  YOU  HAVE  NO  POWER  W 
CHANGE  THESE.     YOU  ALSO  CANNOT  SUCCESSFULLY  CREATE  AN  ENTIRELY 
NEW  JOB. 

Although  instructional  content  cannot  be  changed, 
instructional  facilities  and  strategies  can  be  modified  to  help 
special  needs  students  function  in  a  regular  program. 


Modifying  the  Instructional  Facilities  and  Equipmei.'  * 

Modification  of  facilities  and  equipment  is  a  concern  when 
working  with  the  physically  handicapped.     Laws  require  that  all 
school  buildings  must  meet  specifications  pertaining  to  the 
accessibility  of  all  handicapped  persons.     As  a  Marketing  and 
Distributive  Education  instructor,   your  main  concern  is  to  insure 
that  your  classroom  and  laboratory  allows  handicapped  students  to 
be  comfortable  and  above  all  to  learn.     The  following  listing 
presents  specific  ways  to  facilitate  both  comfort  and  ] earning 
for  handicapped  students. 

Facilities 

1.     All  unnecessary  obstructions  should  be  removed  from  the 
classroom. 


*Listinqs  and  diagrams  are  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Georgia  lk:partmont  of  Education  and  Douglas  Gill,  Working  with 
S pe c 1  a  1   Needs  Students:     A  Handbook  for  Vocational  Education 
Toachoi  .  ■ . 
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2.  There  should  be  ample  space  between  aisles  and  around 
equipment. 

3.  Storage  areas  for  students  in  wheelchairs  should  be 
provided. 

4.  Floors  should  have  a  nonskid  surface  to  handle  wheel- 
chairs and  crutches  adequately. 

5.  Work  tables,  counters,  display  areas,  storage  cabinets, 
etc.,  should  be  altered  in  height  to  accommodate  wheel- 
chairs . 

6.  Handles  should  replace  knobs  and/or  finger  holes  on 
fixtures,  cabinets  and  doors. 

7.  Mobile  demonstration  tables  can  be  used  for  mobility 
impaired  students. 

8.  Sinks  and  water  controls  should  be  accessible.  For 
example,  batwing  faucets  and  gooseneck  spigots  are  more 

„     usable  by  orthopedically  handicapped  students. 
'$ .     Ramps  should  be  constructed  where  height  cannot  be 
)       adjusted  otherwise. 

Equipment  ^ 

1.  Guard  rails   (where  feasible)   should  be  utilized  on 
display  windows. 

2.  Pov*er  switches  can  be  moved  for  easier  accessibility. 

3.  Semi-stationery  equipment  such  as  sign  press,  cash 
register,  etc.,  can  be  put  on  a  variable  height  base. 

4.  Hand  controls  may  be  added  to  machines  (power  checkout 
counters,  etc.)  usually  operated  by  foot  controls. 

5.  Specifically  designed  devices  can  also  be  obtained  or 
developed  for  visually  impaired  students  such  as: 

a.  Braille  cash  registers; 

b.  Braille  rulers; 

c.  Auditory  calculators. 

GENERAL  ACCESSIBILITY  STANDARDS 


Dimensions  of  typical  adult-size  wheelchair  (inches) 


FIGURE  4 
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Avtragt  rt«ch  limits  from  wh##tohtlr 

52  man 


FIGURE  7 


Maneuvt  <  lg  space  and  wheelchairs 
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31 


FIGURE  8 


3 


Minimum  Clear  Opening 


FIGURE 


9  JT^-ajQsr 


U-Tum 


36  df 


L-Turn 


FIGURE  11 


1 80°  turn  around  wall 
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Ctoftrtnot  widths  In  pasting 


TX-16 


 u_  FIGURE  17 

c 

FIGURE  16 


Accessibility  standards  and  measurements  are  from  the  American  National 
Standard  Institute's  Specifications  for  making  buildings  and  facilities 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  physically  handicapped  people. 
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Modifying  Instructional  Strategies 

Based  on  the  long  term  goals  and  short  term  objectives 
specified  by  the  IBP f  you,  the  Marketing  and  Distributive  Educa- 
tion instructor,  are  to  develop  teaching  strategies  to  insure 
that  the  objectives  are  met.     Instructional  strategies  should  re- 
flect the  best  learning  techniques  for  an  individual  special 
needs  student. 

Listed  below  are  various  examples  of  the  instructional 
methods  which  may  be  used  in  modifying  existing  teaching  stra- 
tegies to  accommodate  special  needs  students.    Only  a  few  sug- 
gestions are  provided;  an  abundance  of  techniques  exist. 

instructional  Demonstration;     Simply  show  the  student  how  the  job 
is  to  be  done  in  clear  distinct  steps. 

Peer  Demonstration:    This  technique  allows  the  instructor  to  use 
one  of  the  advanced  students  to  demonstrate  a  particular  task  in 
a  step-by-step  fashion.     It  is  a  flexible  system.    For  example, 
vou  can  use  peer  demonstration  to  show,  each  task  step  while  you 
explain  them  to  the  students.    When  working  with  the  mentally 
retarded,  you  will  never  have  enough  time  to  demonstrate  *  task 
as  often  as  they  may  need  to  see  it.     In  su^h  situations,  the 
well  prepared  advanced  student  can  perform  and  explain  the  same 
demonstration  several  times. 

Shadowing:     Shadowing  can  be  used  in  conjunct  ion  with  ^°n^ra- 

tiSK^  By  shadowing,  the  student  is  allowed  to  do  exactly  what 

tie  demonstrator  does.    This  allows  the  student  to  learn  m  a  see 
and  do  fashion.    The  student  may  shadow  the  instructor,  an 
advanced  peer  or  in  some  instances  the  worker  on  the  30b. 

Tota  site  Visits:     Job  site  visits  offer  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  work  being  done  in  its  natural  location. 
Students  can  develop  a  worker  identity  and  a  realistic  view  of 
how  the  tools,  equipment  and  materials  are  brought  together  to 
produce  the  product. 

On-the-Job  Training:     Special  training  stations  and  training 
sDonsor  development  programs  can  prepare  business  people  to 
aScep?  and  prepare  handicapped  students  in  their  business  as  paid 
nart-time  trainees.     Recommendations  for  modifying  the  v*ork  set 
ting  can  be  provided  by  the  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
teacher. 

Work  Group  or  Team:     By  being  a  part  of  a  work  team,  the  student 
cfiTI^arn  the  various  roles  in  an  occupation  as  haying  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  specific  sets  of  skills  under  the  tutelage  of 

peers . 

individualized  Instruction:     Appropriately  prepared  or  adjusted 
individualized  instruction  is  a  big  help  in  managing  a  class  that 
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contains  a  mixture  of  special  needs  population  students  and  "norm 
group"  students*     Individualized  instruction,  no  matter  what  the 
source ,  will  require  much  developmental  input  from  the  instruc- 
tor*    In  most  all  cases,  however,  the  results  are  worth  the 
effort* 

Media;     Many  of  the  special  needs  populations  require  mediated 
instruction  (i.e.,  hearing  and  visually  impaired),  however,  the 
use  of  appropriate  media  enhances  learning  for  all  students. 
Media  can  range  from  a  line  drawing  in  an  instructional  module, 
to  a  video  tape,  to  posters  and  charts,  to  micro-computer  disks. 
It  can  be  instructor  made  or  commercial.    All  that  matters  is 
that  it  exactly  links  to  the  objective. 

Project  Method;     The  value  in  using  projects  with  special  needs 
population  students  is  that  they  help  them  mentally  and  physi- 
cally unify  all  the  parts  into  a  uniform  whole.     Because  of  the 
detail  required  for  them  to  learn,  they  need  learning  activities 
that  relate  ill  of  the  parts  of  the  whole.     The  development  of  a 
product  through  an  assigned  project  is  an  ideal  integrating 
experience  that  can  prepare  them  to  enter  regular  on-the-job 
training  in  a  cooperative  program. 

Simulations ;     Simulations  meet  a  variety  of  instructional  needs. 
One  of  the  more  important  simulations  with  special  needs  popula- 
tion students  is  providing  the  opportunity  to  develop  proper 
marketing  concepts  before  actually  being  placed  on  the  job  in  a 
business  setting.     A  period  of  simulated  activities  allows 
students  to  participate  in  job  tasks  which  may,  if  done  on  the 
job,  create  unnecessary  cost  to  the  school  or  business,  i.e., 
school  store  operation. 

Role  Playing;     Role  playing  is  a  part  of  several  other  instruc- 
tional strategies.     On  its  own,  it  is  a  very  good  procedure  for 
developing  the  attitudes  and  values  required  for  a  successful 
worker,  i.e.,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  ability  to  take 
orders  and  follow  directions,  interpersonal  skills,  etc.     It  is  a 
way  to  concentrate  on  developing  good  work  habits  and  positive 
attitudes. 

Peer  Instruction;     Like  peer  demonstrations,  peer  instruction 
makes  it  possible  to  multiply  tne  instructor's  available  time. 
This  allows  individual  students  with  specific  needs  to  have  more 
assistance.     Peer  instruction  has  values  beyond  expanding  time; 
it  is  an  excellent  approach  to  learning.     In  almost  every  situa- 
tion, both  the  peer  teacher  and  the  peer  student  profit  from  the 
exchange.     In  operation ,  peer  instruction  is  simply  a  matter  of 
preparing  and  allowing  one  of  the  advanced  students  to  teach 
small  groups  certain  segments  of  a  course. 

Team  Teaching ;     As  we  have  already  noted,   some  special  needs 
popu lat ions  require  a  combination  of  vocational  and  special 
education  presented  in  harmony •     A  team  approach  is  the  only  way 
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to  meet  that  need.     For  team  teaching  to  be  effective,  clarifi- 
cation of  student  needs,  as  defined  by  the  IEP,  and  careful 
planning  will  be  required. 

Peer  Apprenticeships:    The  peer  apprenticeship  is  an  ideal  way  to 
induct  the  new  special  needs  population  student  into  the  curric- 
ulum.    By  serving  as  the  apprentice  to  an  advanced  student,  the 
special  needs  population  student  can  become  climatized  to  the 
classroom/ laboratory  and  can  begin  to  learn  to  use  the  fixtures, 
equipment  and  materials  of  the  program.     The  shadowing  technique 
can  also  be  added  to  increase  hands-on  learning. 

Assessment  and  Feedback:     Student  learning  can  be  improved  by 
frequently  assessing  students'  skills  and  feeding  back  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.     Through  a  process  of  positive  feed- 
back, the  student  can  be  moved  gradually  from  where  he  or  she  is 
to  the  skill  level  required. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  this  effort  is  not  employment  — 
rather  successful  employment.     Successful  employment  implies  that 
not  only  is  the  special  needs  student  placed  in  a  job,  but  that 
the  student  is  able  to  sustain  himself  or  herself  in  a  working 
environment  over  an  extended  period  of  time.     In  some  instances, 
students  completely  exit  the  educational  system.     However,  many 
students,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a  job,  periodically  continue 
in  the  educational  system  to  refine  existing  skills  or  to  broaden 
their  capacities. 

r- 

CASE  SITUATIONS 

Upon  becoming  aware  that  special  needs  students  will  be  main- 
streamed  into  their  programs,  instructors  often  respond  with, 
"Those  students  will  never  be  able  to  pass  my  course.      In  many 
c7ieT7  their  assumptions  are  true.     Special  needs  students  may 
have  handicapping  conditions  which  prohibit  them  from  accomplish- 
ing every  task  or  unit  competency  in  this  curriculum  guide.  Do 
not  expect  them  to  perform  at  the  level  of  regular  students; 
chances  are  thev  cannot  and  will  not.     You,  the  ^5guotw7l>ave 
to  realize  that  special  needs  students  have  real  limitations  and 
that  your  responsibility  is  to  teach  them  as  many  tasks  as 
possible  for  developing  some  type  of  skill  to  become  functional 
in  the  workforce.     A  person  who  can  pump  gasoline  is  employable. 
A  person  who  can  count  money  is  employable.     A  person  who  can 
take  inventory  is  employable.     Even  though  these  tasks  are 
seemingly  uncomplicated  to  us,  they  can  mean  a  great  deal  to  a 
special  needs  student. 

The  following  three  situations  present  how  vocational 
teachers  can  potentially  incorporate  special  needs  students  into 
their  classes  with  the  aid  of  special  education  personnel  and 
other  support  staff  who  are  skilled  in  working  with  special 
students . 
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SITUATION  1:    Mary  Smith 


Mary  is  a  special  needs  student.    Please  review  her  long  term 
IEP  to  learn  more  about  her. 
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Long  Term 
Individualised  Education  Plan  (IEP) 

Students     M&ry  3"**"  Dates  9-3-81  

Schools       Central  High  School  DOls    10-9-67  Aftei  16 

Present  Levels  of  Educational  Performance*  1 

Academic 

WRATi    Date   4-6-83  ,  Reading     9.8  ,  Spelling     9,3  ,  Arithmetic  10*3 
PIATi    Date   4-6-83  ,  Math   10*0  »  Beading  Recognition   10*1  *  Reading  Comprehension  10»S 

Spelling     9,2  ,  General  Information   11.4  ,  Total  Teet   10.1  . 

MAT:    Date   ,  Total  Reading  »  Total  Arithmetic 

Gaitees    D«te  ,  ^ 

Other i     WISC-R   Data  10-16-83 ,    V  -  122,  P  -  1"«,  IQ  -  120  

Others  Bate  \  | 

Social  Adaptation 

Alpem  Bells    Date  *  ^ 

walkers  Date  > 

vinelands        Date   4-6-83  ,  11-3 
Others  Date  * 

Pre-Vocatlonal  Skills 

Evaluated  bv  Voc.  Rehffr,  -frjf  T'iTT"  Ml  itF"  ■kill*  «nd  aptitudes  In  the  mark/tlno  area 
Harv  haa  expreasad  an  interest  in  the  area  of  ssllinfl  clothing. 


Psychomotor  or  Physical  Education  Ski lie 

Student  ie  paraplegic.    She  loat  the  uae  of  lower  limfas  in  1  Iff! mill?  ■nntA™*       mnm  ™ 
Marv  haa  good  uae  of  arme  and  hands.    She  remiiraa  a  wheelchair  ar  all  Hmea.  

Self-Help  Skills  y" 

Marv  can  care  for  Xeraelf  because  of  rehabilitation  services. 


Annual  Goals* /Specific  Education  Services  . 

'  Program  and  Amount  of  Time  in  Special  and  Regular Education 


Self- 

Reg. 

\  vac. 

initiation 

Duration 

Oontained 

Resource 

Itinerant 

Ed. 

1  Ed. 

Date 

Date 

EMR 

SLD 

—r~ 

BD 

Speech 
Gifted 

H/H  (Other  Health 

impaired) 

M/H 

SMR 

TMR 

Visually  lap* 

Hearing  Imp. 

Other  Physical 
therapy 

1  hr.  week 

10/hr. 
week 

8-10-83 

1  vr. 

R.V.I. 

5  hr.  week 

8-30-83 

1  vr. 
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Transportation      specially  equipped  car 


Physical  Therapy  once  a  week  at  Voc.  Rehab.  Center 
Occupational  Therapy   


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Rutland  Center  

CRC  . 
Other 


anas  i  aah  ggmmJIaa 


Type  P.E.  Programs  Mainstream 


Other 


W/A 


Long-Term  educational  goals  appropriate  for  specific  needs  of  student i 


(The  checked  items  are  the  goals  appropriate  for 
educational  needs.) 

To  improve  oath  calculation  skills* 

  To  improve  math  reasoning  skills, 

 To  improve  oral  expression. 

  To  improve  basic  reading  skills. 

  To  improve  reading  comprehension  skills* 

_  To  improve  written  expression  skills* 

  To  improve  listening  comprehension  skills. 

  To  improve  visual-motor  skills* 

  To  improve  1 anguage / ooonuni c at ion  skills. 

  To  impro\e  classroom  behavior* 

 To  improve  ability  to  follow  directions. 

x    To  improve  self-confidence . 

  To  improve  reality  orientation* 

  To  improve  functional  math  skills* 

  To  improve  functional  reading  skills. 

  To  improve  achievement  in  mainstream* 


Mary  Smith 


specific 


wmmm  To  reduce  frequency  of  acting  out 

and/or  agressive  behavior* 
____  To  improve  sooial  interaction  skill 
(adult  and/or  peer  relationships). 

X    To  increase  participation  in  class- 
room and  school  activities* 

x    To  improve  physical  mobility* 

X    To  develop  self-help  skills* 

To  improve  pre-vocational  skills* 

X    To  improve  vocational  skills  and 
provide  work  stations. 

X    To  provide  on-the-job  training* 
To  improve  home/school  communica- 
tion. 

X    To  improve  gross-motor  skills* 
X    To  improve  fine-motor  skills* 


Other  i 


Review  Datet  Soring  1984  (Plaoe  date  and  yas  or  no  if  goals  are  achieved  according  to  short 

ten  objectives  or  review  date.) 

The  xef  is  an  educational  and  related  services  plan  and  not  a  binding  contract  for  which  the 
school  is  responsible  if  the  child  does  not  achieve  the  growth  projected  in  the  goals  and 
objectives.    However*  the  school  system  will  provide  those  services  listed  on  the'  ISP* 

Jl  understand  that  short  ten  instructional  objectives  which  must  be  measurable  intermediate 
step*  between  the  present  level  of  educational  performance  and  the  annual  goals  will  be 
developed  within  30  days  of  the  projected  date  for  initiation  with  permission  of  parents* 

d  and  understand  my 
child's  IEF.    I  have 


l  have  seen  and  understand  the  ISP  for  my  child,    I  have  been  info 
right  to  initiate  a  formal  due  process  hearing  if  I  disagree  with  my 
been  informed  of  all  the  procedures  applicable  to  such  a  hearing. 


'(Date) 


Pare; 


Documentation  of  attempts  to  involve  parents  in  ZSP  developmnt. 


Present:    Principal   ' 

Sp.  Ed.  Coord.  

Teacher   

Parent      Mrs.  Jane  Smith 


Counselor  

School  Psy.   

Sp.  Ed.  Teacher 
Other 


Date:    Letter  sent 
Home  Visit 


8-24-B3 


Phone  Call 
Other   
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After  reviewing  Mary  Smith's  long  term  IEP,  you  can  see  that 
she  is  physically  handicapped.    Therefore,  Mary's  integration 
into  a  regular  program  requires  facilities/ equipment  rather  than 
instructional  modification.    Additionally,  an  orientation  program 
to  acquaint  potential  training  sponsors  with  utilizing  handicap- 
ped students  in  their  business  was  implemented. 

Mary  was  enrolled  in  a  cooperative  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education  program  and  a  job  was  located  in  a  childrens  apparels 
specialty  shop.     The  teacher-coordinator,  along  with  special 
education  personnel,  devised  Mary's  short  term  instructional 
objectives  —  the  areas  Mary  would  be  concentrating  on  in  the 
Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  program.     Please  review 
Mary's  short  term  IEP  to  learn  more  about  what  her  studies 
involved. 


4* 
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Dqcumantation  of  Attempts  to 
Involve  Parant/Guazdian  in 
Devalopaant  of  Short  Tan 
Instructional  Objectives 


Data 


Comment 


Students     Mary  Smith 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
SHORT  TERM  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 
PROGRAM 


Note i    Complete  staffing  and  docu- 
mentation information  if  developed 
separately  froa  Total  Service  Plan. 
Short  ten  objectives  gust  be 
developed  prior  to  placement. 

Person  to 
 Provide  Service  i  . 


Date  of  Short  Term  Instructional 
Objectives  Staffing:  August  30,  19Q3 


Coonittee  Members  Present  at  Short  Ten 
Instructional  Objectives  Staffing t 


Nana 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Title 
General  Merchandis- 
ing teacher  

p.V.I.  teacher  

Sp.  Ed.  Coord,  

Parent 


Short  Ten  Instructional  Objectives 


Criteria  for 
Mastery 


Date 
Reviewed 


Method  of 
Evaluation 


Mastery 


Yes 


No 


1.  The  student  will"  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  basic 
sales  techniques. 

2.  The  student  will,  where  physically  able,  construct  interior, 
point  of  purchase,  dump  table  and  counter-top  displays. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  make  signs  and  show  cards. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  price  merchandise,  figure  mark- 
up and  mark  down  and  calculate  discount  sales. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  complete  sales  tickets,  in- 
cluding cash  sales,  credit  card  sales  and  lay  away  orders. 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  process  returned  merchandise. 

7.  The  student  will  be  able  to* open,  operate  and  close  a  cash 
register. 

8.  The  student  will  be  able  to  perform  housekeeping  duties 
around  a  sales  area. 

9.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  human 
relation  skills  necessary  to  deal  with  customers. 

10.    The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  obtain  and  use  product  knowledge  about  children's 
apparel . 


70%  accuracy 

80pt/100 
80pt/100 

90%  accuracy 

90%  accuracy 
70pt/l00 

100  pts 

70pt/100 

70%  accuracy 

70%  accuracy 


Teat  grades 


Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Test  grades 


Test  grades 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Test  grades 


i 

|  Test  grades 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


X. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


9 
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ft 


Mary's  program  concentrates 'on  several  areas  in  Marketing  and 

Distribution:     selling,  advertising  and  display,  business  mathe- 
matics, written  communication,  cash  register  (business  systems) 
operations,  human  relations,  product  information  and  housekeeping 
skills,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum  guide.  Mary 
has  the  mental  capacity  to  accomplish  all  of  the  items  listed  on 
the  short  term  IEP.    However,  her  physical  handicap  may  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  all  of  items  2  and  8.    One  way 
the  instructor  and  training  sponsor  modified  this  situation  was 
to  provide  a  cash  register  stand  at  a  lower  height  to  accommodate 
a  student  confined  to  a  wheelchair.    Assistance  was  provided  by  a 
fellow  worker  to  build  displays  above  Mary's  reach. 
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SITUATION  2:    David  Jones 

David  is  a  special  needs  student.    Please  review  his  lonq 
term  IEP  to  learn  more  about  him. 


( 


5S1 
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Individ  Education  Plan  (IEP) 


Student: 


David  Jones 


Data!  8-30-83 


School i     Central  High  School 

Present  Levels  of  Educational  Performance  i 

Academic 


DOBi  4-25-65 


Age*  18 


Other i  Binet 
Other i 


WRAT:    Date  4-2S-83  .  Reading   5.7    ,  Spelling     7.6  ,  ArithMtio  7,6 
PlATi    Date  4-25-82  ,  Math    8.1   .  Reading  Recognition    6.0  ,  Reading  Comprehension  5.8 

Spelling    7.7   ,  General  Inforsmfcinn    8.2   ,  Ttotal  Test    7.9  , 

MAT:    Date   ,  Total  Reading  ,  Total  Arithmetic  

Gaitest    Date  . 


Date  10-11-83. 


Date 


Social  Adaptation 
Alpern  Belli  Date 


walkers 

Vinelandi 

Others 


Date  ,    shows  no  acting  out  behavior 


Date  4-25-83  .  15-4 


Date 


Pre-Vocational  Skills . 
David  likaa  naonla  «nd  wanf  to  work  with  oaopla  daapita  a  speech  problem  rasultino  from 
hlrth  dafeot.     Ha  haoin  to  uni*  at  a  varv  aarlv  acre  ftfl  a  pfPaf  ttttti .    Later  ha  worked  in  his 


Uncial!  — station,     Ha  has  had  nna  f^a^f        *^-v»oati0nal   (nnn-gf^rativa  tvoal 
markeHnn  and  dietrlhutiva  education  ti  a  lQtH  «i  hum  attcallent  parsonalitv.  Tha 

hriJn  jAflafla  CaittltiM  *****  ^  birth  da fact  eauasd  hia  to  shuffle  whan  ha  walksd  snd  loss  of 


Psychoaotor  or  Physical  Education  Skills 
David  elected  to  participate  in  P.B.  even 


X  "^T  K*  ITTTlf d  °*  lauahad. 

thoucrft  he  could  have  been  excused.    P»E.  teacher 


indicataa  that  P.g-  aki^lla  are  above  average.    He  had  plaved  on  the  basketball  team. 


Self-Help  SkUls 


Annual  Goals s    Specific  Education  Services 

Program  and  Aaount  of  Time  in  Special  and  Regular  Education 


Self- 
contained 

Re sour os 

Itinerant 

R*g. 

Ed* 

Voc. 
Ed, 

Initiation 
Date 

Duration 
Date 

EMR 

SLD 

BD 

Speech 

2  hr  week 

8-30-80 

3  yrs 

Gifted 

H/H  (Other  Health 

Impaired) 

M/H 

SMR 

TMR 

Visually  lap. 

Hearing  Imp. 

Other  Physical 
therapy 

R.V.I. 

1  hr/dav 

8-30-82 

1  vr 
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Page  2 


Transportation  N/A 
Physical  Therapy     only  occasionally 


Occupational  Tharapy  - 
Vocational  MhabilitatToST 
Rutland  cantor  

ORG   

Othar   


one*  a  month  fog  r*,im— 


Typa  P.E.  Programs    Mainstream    1  hr/day 


Othar 


Long-Term  aducational  goala  appropriata  for  apacific  noada  of  student i 

(The  checked  items  ara  tha  goala  appropriata  for   David  Jonas  

aducational  needs.)  ~~ ~m ~ 


spooific 


^7 


  To  improve  math  calculation  ekills. 

To  improve  math  reaaoning  skills, 

X    To  improve  oral  express* on. 

X    To  improve  basic  reading  skills, 
_X_  To  improve  reading  comprehension  skills. 

  To  improve  written  expression  skills. 

JL-  To  improve  listening  comprehension  skills. 

 To  improve  visual-motor  ekilla. 

JL.  To  improve  language/communication  skills, 

 To  improve  classroom  behavior. 

  to  ieprove  ability  to  follow  directions. 

 To  improve  self-confidence. 

  To  improve  reality  orientation. 

 To  improve  functional  math  skills. 

X  To  improve  functional  reading  skills. 
 To  improve  achievement  in  mainstream* 


 To  reduoe  frequency  of  acting  out 

and/or  agrees! ve  behavior. 
To  improve  social  interaction  skill 
(adult  and/or  peer  relationships) . 
To  increase  participation  in  claas- 
room  and  school  activities. 

X    To  improve  physical  mobility. 
To  dt  ilop  self-help  skille. 
__  To  improve  pre-vocational  ekille. 

X    To  improve  vocational  -skills  and 
provide  work  etations. 

x    To  provide  on-the-job  training. 
To  improve  home/school  oommunica- 
tion. 

.  To  improve  gross-motor  skills. 
To  improve  fine-motor  skills. 


Others 


Review  Datet  snrino  lpaj  (Plaoe  date  and  yea  or  no  if  goals  axe  achieved  according  to  short 

term  objectivee  or  review  date.) 

The  ICP  is  an  educational  and  related  services  plan  and  not  a  binding  contract  for  which  the 
school  is  responsible  if  the  child  does  not  achieve  the  growth  projected  in  the  goala  and 
objectives.    However,  the  school  system  will  provide  those  services  lieted  on  the  IBP. 

i  underetand  that  short  term  instructional  objectives  which  must  be  measurable  intermediate 
steps  between  the  present  level  of  educational  performance  and  the  annual  goals  will  be 
developed  within  30  daye  of  the  projected  date  for  initiation  with  permission  of  parente. 

X  have  seen  and  understand  the  ZIP  for  my  child.    Z  have  been  informed  and  underetand  my 
right  to  initiate  a  formal  due  process  hearing  if  X  disagree  with  my  child's  ZIP.    Z  have 
been  informed  of  all  the  proceduree  applicable  to  such  a  hearing. 


*  neanng.  >n 
(Parent's  Signature) 


Documentation  of  attempts  to  involve  parents  in  ZXP  development. 


Present : 


Principal   

Sp.  Ed.  Coord. 
Teacher 
Parent  ____ 


Cowisalor  

School  Pay.   

Sp.  Ed.  Teacher  

Other   David  Jones 


Date: 


Latter  sent 
Home  Visit 


Phone  call 
Other 
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After  reviewing  David  Jones'  long  term  IEP,  you  can  see  that 
he  has  a  good  personality,  and,  despite  his  handicap,  enjoys 
working  with  people.    However,  due  to  his  love  for  people  and  his 
enjoyment  of  activity  he  has  negtected  to  develop  good  reading 
and  reading  comprehension  skills.    The  fact  that  he  is  working  in 
his  uncle's  service  station  indicates  that  his  personality  seems 
to  have  compensated  for  his  physical  handicap. 

David  has  enrolled  in  your  Marketing  and  Distributive  Educa- 
tion program.     He  plans  to  continue  to  work  for  his  uncle  and 
take  ovfer  its  operation  when  his  uncle  retires.    You,  along  with 
special  \education  personnel,  devised  David's  short  term  instruc- 
tional objectives  —  the  areas  David  would  be  concentrating  on  in 
service  s%a±ion  sales. 
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Documentation  of  Attempt!  to 
Involve  Parent/Guardian  in 
Development  of  Short  Term 
Instructional  Objectives 


Date 


Consent 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
SHORT  TERN  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Petroleum  Sales  

PROGRAM 

Notes    Complete  staffing  and  docu- 
mentation information  if  developed 
separately  from  Total  Service  Plan. 
Short  term  objectives  must  be 
developed  prior  to  placement. 


Date  of  Short  Term  Instructional 
Objectives  Staffing;  August  30,  1983 


Committee  Members  Present  at  short  Term 
Instructional  Objectives  Staffing: 


Name 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Title 

Carter,  teacher 
R.V.I,  teacher  _ 
Sp.  M.  Coord. 
Student  


Student i      David  Jonea 


Person  to 
Provide  Service t 


Short  Term  Instructional  Objectives 


Criteria  for 
Mastery 


Date 
Reviewed 


He the  i  of 
Evaluation 


Mastery 


Yea 


NO 


1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  open  and  close  a  cash  register 
without  error. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  service  automobiles  at  the 
island. 

1.    The  student  will  be  able  to  make  change  on  cash  sales. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  complete  credit  card  sales. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  obtain  product  information 
and  communicate  the  information  to  customers. 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  perform  basic  maintenance 
procedures  on  automobiles  according  to  manufacturers 
specifications. 

7.  The  student  will  be  able  to  complete  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  records. 

8.  The  student  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  sell  auto 
accessories  and  related  items. 


without  error 

80pts/100 
without  error 
without  error 

70%  »c curacy 

eopts/ioo 

70%  accuracy 

eOpts/10o 


Performance 
test 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Test  grades 


Performance 
scale 

Temt  grades 


Performance 
scale 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
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SITUATION  3:  Jerome  James 

Jerome  is  a  special  needs  student.    Please  review  his  long 
term  IEP  to  learn  more  about  him. 


5S  6 
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Long  Tip 
Xndividualiaad  education  Plan  (UP) 


Students     JtroM  Jama  J  p»f  t  lo-ao-aa 


School  t    Central  High  School  DOBt    io-io~65         Aoei  ia 

Present  rivals  of  Educational  Performances  ■ 

Acadamic 

WRAT:    Data  S-8-83    ,  Reading     9.3   ,  Spelling     9.B   >  Arithatttio  9.9 
PIATt    Data  5-8-83    »  Hath    10.1  »  Rsadlng  Ra cognition    10.3  *  Raading  Comprehanaion  9.9 

Spelling    8.^  *  General  Information    11. Q  .  Total  Teat    1Q.J.  . 

MAT:    Date  #  Total  Beading        ,  ,  Total  Arithmetic 

Gaitea:    Date  , 


Other 1  Date 


Social  Adaptation 

Alparn  Bells    Date  5-16-83  »    Shove  improved  behavior  and  aaeka  laaa  attention  bv  other 
people* 

walker  1  Date   ,  


Vi n aland t  Date 


Other  t   Date  , 

Pre-Vocational  Skilla  — ^  "  ■ 

Evaluated  by  Voo.  Rah  ^    nfter  a  hunting  accident  and  shows  akilla  and  antiuide  in  the  area 
of  muaic.    He  plave  s:    -al  wind  jt^— *— and  haa  performed  on-  a  few  occaaions  with  his 
paranta  in  a  night  club  ahjw.    Ha  haa  an  intareat  in  either  hotel  management  or  in  per- 
forming in  hotel  lounoea. 


Psychomotor  or  Phyaical  Education  Skilla 
Student  haa  a  decided  lice  cauead  bv  a  shooting  accident  while  hunting.    tta  ia  ahla  to  ^ 
around  without  flf  |,          f  I  ftai  Bffetimesj  liaae  excaaaivlv  to  oain  ^tonfcion.  Pivehnlofl. 
icallv  ha  believe  that  oaoola  ahnuld  "lank  if^r  hi»».  . 

Salf-Help  Skilla * 

Jarmna  haa  laarnad  to  walk  afl  nail  fch»nm,h  nhv(e>l  fcW»mt.    mfch  »^^4r^.  .«rriM  mnA 


Annual  Goalat    Specific  Education  Servioea 

Program  and  Amount  of  Time  in  Special  and  Regular  Education 


Self- 

Voc. 

Initiation 

Duration 

contained 

Resource 

Itinerant 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Date 

Data 

EMR 

SLD 

BD 

Speech 

Gifted 

H/H  (Other  Health 

Impaired) 

M/H 

SKR 

TMR 

Visually  Imp. 

Hearing  tap. 

Other  Phyaical 

10  hrs 

therapy 

1  hr  4tek 

week 

8-28-84 

R.V.I, 

3  hrs  week 

8-28-84 

1  vr 

Psycholo- 

10 hrs 

gist 

1  hr  week 

week 

8-28-84 

1  yr 
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Transportation  _ 

Phyaioal  Tharapy   

Occtajational  JRiartpy 
vocational  Kahabilitatxcn^ 
Rutland  Cantor 
QIC  ' 

Othor  


an  Voo.  Pahah.  Cantar 


onoa  a  waak  psychological  oounsalino 


Typa  P.E.  Programs  Kainstraaa 


Othar  _h£_ 


Long-Tara  aduoational  goala  appropriata  for  •pacific  naada  of  atudantt 
(Tha  chackad  itaaa  ara  tha  goala  appropriata  for   JtrfsM  JiMl 
aducational  naada*) 


•pacific 


X 
X 


To  iaprova  Bath  calculation  a kills. 

Td  isjprova  math  raaaoning  akilla. 

To  isjpvova  oral  aapraaaioa. 

To  isprova  baaio  raading  akilla. 

To  isjprova  raading  ooaqprahanaion  akilla* 

To  isjprova  vrittan  axpraaaion  akilla. 

To  mprova  liataning  ooaprahanaion  akilla. 

To  isjprova  viaual-aotor  akilla. 

To  iaprcva  languaga/ooaaunicatlon  akilla. 

To  iaprova  olaaarooai  bahavior. 

To  iaprova  ability  to  follow  diraotiona. 

To  isqprova  aalf-confidanoa. 

To  iaprova  raality  oriantation. 

To  iaprova  functional  aath  akilla. 

To  iaprova  functional  raading  akilla. 

To  iaprova  achiavaasnt  in  aainatraaa. 


To  raduoa  fraquanoy  of  acting  out 

and/or  agraaaiva  bahavior. 

To  Xaprova  social  intaraction  akill 

(jflult  and/or  paar  ralatiotiahipa)  • 

To  ineraaaa  participation  in  class- 

rooa  and  school  aotivitiaa. 

To  iaqprova  phyaioal  Mobility. 

To  davalop  salf-halp  akilla. 

To  ijsprova  pra-vocational  akilla. 

lb  iaprova  vocational  akilla  and 

provida  work  stations. 

To  provida  on-tha-job  training. 

To  iaprova  hosaj/aohool  ooaaunica- 

tiori.  , 

To  iaprova  groaa-aotor  akilla. 
To  iaprova  flna-aotor  akilla. 


othan 


Raviaw  Oatat  May  1984 


(Plaoa  data  and  yaa  or  no  if  goala  ara  achiavad  aeoording  to  abort 
taxa  objactivaa  or  raviaw  data.) 

Tha  zep  ia  an  Educational  and  ralatad  aarvioaa  plan  and  not  a  binding  oontract  for  which  tha 
school  ia  ratftonaibla  if  tha  child  doaa  not  achiava  tha  growth  projaotad  in  tha  goala  and 
objactivaa.    Howavar,  tha  school  systaa  will  provida  thoaa  sarvioaa  liatad  on  tha  ZEP. 

X  undaratand  that  abort  tan  instructional  objactivaa  which  auat  ba  aaaaurabla  intaraadiata 
staiir  batwaan  tha  praaant  laval  of  aduoational  parfonanoa  and  tha  annual  goala  ba 
davalopad  within  30  daya  of  tha  projaotad  data  for  initiation  with  parmission  of  paranta. 

I  hava  saan  and  undaratand  tha  XtP  for  ay  child.    Z  hava  baan  inforaad  and  undaratand  ay 
right  to  initiata  a  formal  dua  prooaaa  haaring  if  I  diaagraa  with  ay  child1  a  HP.    X  hava 
baan  inforaad  of  ill  tha  pxocaduraa  applicabla  to  such  a  itaaring. 


(Ut.)  I 


(Parant 1  a  0fignatura) 


Docuaantation  of  attaspta  to  involva  paranta  in  ZIP  davalopaant. 


Prasant i 


Principal   

sp.  Ed.  Coord. 

Taachar   

Parant 


Mr.  ft  Mrs,  furl  iTlWI 


Counaalor   

School  Pay.   

Sp.  Ed.  Taachar 
Othar  


Oatat 


La t tar  sant 
Homa  Viait 


B-24-Q3 


Phona  Call 
othar   
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After  reviewing  Jerome  James'  long  term  IEP,  we  can  see  that 
he  has  a  physical  handicap,  however,  the  related  psychological 
factor  may  be  of  greater  concern.    Jerome's  integration  into  the 
regular  program  may  require  psychological  counseling  along  with 
his  physical  therapy.    Efforts  should  be  directed  at  modifying 
his  behavior  toward  his  handicap  as  well  as  toward  what  he 
believes  people  should  do  for  him.     It  is  obvious  that  he  is 
using  his  unfortunate  accident  and  his  handicap  to  deal  with 
people  on  a  daily  basis.     Once  his  psychological  problem  has  been 
successfully  addressed,  he  may  be  able  to  elimina^b the  major 


.,  ne  rn 

portion  of  his  physical  pfTOblem. 

Jerome  has  enrolled  in  a  specialized  program  in  hotel/motel 
and  tourism.    He  feels  that  through  his  training  in  this  area  he 
can  move  into  hotel /motel  management  or  into  the  entertainment 
field.     His  marketing  teacher,  special  education  personnel  and 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  have  jointly  devised  his 
short  term  instructional  objectives.    Please  review  Jerome's 
short  term  JEP  to  find  out  more  about  his  problem. 


\ 
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Documentation  of  Attempt*  to 
Involve  Parent/Guardian  in 
Development  qf  Short  Tan 
Instructional  Objectivea 


Data 


Count 


Students    Jerome  Jamas 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
SHORT  TERN  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES' 


Markatino  and  Dlatributlve  Education 
PROGRAM 

Hi  if  i  Vsfeb^fl,ata  staffing  and  docu- 
mentation information  if  davalopad 
aaparataly  from  total  Sarvioa  Plan, 
Short  tars  objactivaa  mat  ba 
davalopad  prior  to  placement. 

Paraon  to 
*  Provida  Sarvioa  i   


Data  of  Short  Term  Instructional  • 
Objectivea  Staffing:    September  8,  1983 


Committee  Member*  Present  at  Short  Tens 
Instructional  Objectivea  Staffing z 


Title 
MDE  Teacher-Coord, 


1.  Jason  Carter 

2.   

3.   

4.  June  James 


RVI  Teacher 


Sp.  Ed.  Coord* 
Parent 


Short  Tan  Ina^ructional  Objectivea  ~~ 


Criteria  for 
Mastery 


Data 
Reviewed 


Method  of 
Evaluation 


Mastery 


Yea 


No 


*  2- 


3. 


4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


10. 


The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  front 
deak  procedures.  1 

The  student  will  be  able  to  regiater  gueat  in  alaeping 
room*. 

The  atudant  will  be  able  to  complete  required  report  for 
hotel/motel  front  desk  operation. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  handle  customer  complainta. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  e\ake  change  on  cash  aalea. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  open  and  cloae  a  caah  regiater. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  skills  in  the  use  of  English 
grammar. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  akilla  in  verbal  communica- 
tion. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  proper  personal  grooming, 
dross  and  hygiene  skills. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  positive  attitudes  toward  him- 
self, his  job  and  work  ethics. 


70%  accuracy 

60pt/100 

60pt/100 
75pt/100 
without  error 
80pt/100 

80%  accuracy 

80pt/10C 
85pt/100 
80pt/100 


Test  grades 


Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
scale 

Performance 
acale 

Test  grade 


Performance 
scale,  OJT 

Performance 
scale,  OJT 

Performance 
acale.  OJT 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
iSL 


1. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
&. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  provide^Jinformation  and  tools  which  should 
be  helpful  in  making  your  j&ogram  operate  more  efficiently^! 
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STUDENT  COMPETENCY  RECORD  INTRODUCTION 


On  the  following  pages,  a  records  management  tool,  the 
Competency  Record,  is  provided.  » 

The  Competency  Record  is  the  instrument  for  documenting 
individual  student  competency.    This  record  should  be  filled 
out^  by  you,  the  instructor,  upon  student  mastery  of  a  competency. 
Not  only  does  the  Competency  Record  serve  as  a  progress  indicator 
to  you,  but  it  can  also  be  helpful  to  potential  employers. 

i 
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STUDENT  COMPETENCY  CERTIFICATION  AWARD 

Instruct j  ons 

Each  student  should  receive  a  Student  Competency  Certi- 
fication record  which  has  been  completed  by  you  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  general  marketing  program  or  at  the  appropriate 
exit  point.    You  should  duplicate  and  complete  the  appropriate 
occupational  cover  for  the  student's  area  of  concentration, 

.  i 

the  documented  competency  listings,  and  the  list  of  jobs  by 
DOT  number  and  title  for  which  the  student  has  demonstrated 
the  required  marketing .competencies. 
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V>A  FOR  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


General  Marketing 


Awarded  by 


(School  Nairn) 

ftutfanfa  Nam*   :  OaiM  of  Attendance  - 

Quartera/Semeetere  Complatad   Clock  Houra  Enrolltd 

Pareantaga  of  Program  Complatad  Cradll  Houra  Eamad  - 


(School  Emblem) 


*  » 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  In  tht  occupational  training  program  notad  above. 


General  Marketing  Student  Competencies 


Instructor  Verification 
and  Verification  Date 


r 


at 

c 

a 

<a 
2 

« 

s 


c 


s 
! 

2 

1 

s 

a 


•a 
z 


1 

2 

E 

i 

2 


Competency  Area:  Custom tr  Service* 


CS-01  Demonstrating  an  understanding  6t  customer  services 


OS-02  Relating  the  importance  of  providing  customer  services 


CS-03  Communicating  availability  of  customer  services 


CS-04  Providing  selected  customer  services 


CS-05  Demonstrating  oositive  human  relations  skills 


Competency  Area:  Advertising 


AD-01  Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  advertising  purposes 
and  uses 


AD-02  Comparing  media  characteristics 


AD-03  Demonstrating  an  awareness  of  advertising  policies  and 
 media  used  by  the  training  station  or  potential  station 

AD-04  Planning  an  advertising  program 


AD-OS  Identifying  psychological  concepts  that  influence  advertising 


AD-08  Constructing  print  advertisements 


AD-07  Creating  electronic  advertisements 


Competency  Area:  Visual  Merchandising 


VM-01  Explaining  the  role  of  visual  merchandising  in  marketing 
VM-02  Identifying  function  of  displays 


VM-03  Applying  elements  of  display  design 


VM-04  Identifying  displays  by  types 


»*|{Task  not  required 
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General  Marketing  Student  Competencies 


Instructor  Verification 
and  Verification  Date 


VM-05  Planning  visual  merchandising 


8 


< 

m 

I 

a 
< 


i 
i 


i 


! 

E 


VM-06  Identifying  tools/materials/equipment  needed  for  visual 
 merchandising   


VM-07  Practicing  safety  procedures  in  visual  merchandising 


VM-08  Preparing  merchandise  for  display 


VM-09  Constructing  background,  signs,  mannequins  for  display 


VM-10  Stripping  and  installing  a  window  or  interior  display 


Competency  Area:  Materials  Handling 


MH-01  Relating  the  importance  of  physical  distribution 


MH-02  Unloading,  checking  and  moving  goods 


MH-03  Preparing  and  placing  price  tickets  on  merchandise 


MH-04  Storing  and  maintaining  merchandise 


MH-05  Taking  inventory  and  completing  stockkeeping  reports 


MH-06  Filling  orders 



MH-07  Using  appropriate  materials  to  properly  package  merchandise 


MH-08  Routing  and  loading  goods  for  delivery 


MH-09  Selecting  and  operating  materials  and  handling  equipment 


Competency  Area:  Sales  Promotion 


SP-01   Identifying  components  of  sales  promotion 


SP-02  Identifying  roles  of  personnel  involved  in  sales  promotion 


SjCTask  not  required 
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General  Marketing  Student  Competencies 


Instructor  Verification 
and  Verification  Date 


 g  ;:  

Apparel  and  Accessories  ! 

CI 

1 

l» 

as 

s 

Food  Services 

General  Merchandising  1 

Wholesaling  | 

Hotel/Lodging  | 

? 

1 
1 

Qm 

ww    wi  luojaianuiny  GUOrQlnailOn  QT  S8I6S  promotion  activities 

CofllMtatnen  Area1  Bmr+*%nmi  Bmtttmm 
*#**»nipej evriwy  WrWi  Fwrewnoll  veiling 

ro-vi  nviaimg  ine  roie  ana  importance  of  sales  personnel 

PS-02  Developing  product  fact  sheets  and  product  analysis  sheets 
on  the  features  and  benefits 

P5-03  Determining  sources  of  prospects  and  qualifying  them 

P5-04  Gathering  and  organizing  preapproach  information 

 -V  '  >  .  

PS^)5    Aonrnanhinn  a  r\m+r\ar>i 

r            L^eior  mining  a  customer  S  neeQS 

r-yj-vr    rroaonuny  0  aflioa  iBln  on  S  prOOUCt  or  Service 

r°^°  uomunairating  ine  use  ot  a  product  or  service 

* 

PS-09  Handling  a  customer's  questions/objections 

i 

PS-10  Utilizing  closing  techniques  — 

PS-11  Employing  plus/suggestion  techniques 

* 

PS-12  Completing  sales  forms  and  closing  mechanics 

PS-13  Operating  a  cash  register  and  handling  money 

* 

PS-14  Developing  a  plan  to  followup  a  sale 

PS-15  Demonstrating  techniques  to  handle  business  losses 

not  required 
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The  certification  hereby  affixed  indicates  that  the  student  has  been  evaluated  by  business  or 
industrial  norms,  such  as  time  limits,  tolerances,  industry  specifications  or  other  appropriate 
standards,  and  that  his  or  her  performance  has  been  found  acceptable  by  the  officials  named 
below. 


(Instructor) 


(Student) 


(School  Seal  or  Stamp)  (Administrator) 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  job  descriptions  for  which  the  student  is  qualified  by  virtue  of  competencies  attained. 


X-10 


tO*  FiaD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


4 

Apparel  and  Accessories 


Awarded  by 


(School  Name) 

Student'*  Name   ..   Dates  of  Attendance  . 

Quarters/Semesters  Completed  ,  .  clock  Hours  Enrolled 


Percentage  of  Program  Completed   Credit  Hours  Earned 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
Gained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 
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FOR  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 

in 

Food    Marketing  , 

7  


Awarded  by 


(School  N«me) 

Student's  Name   Dates  of  Attendance  . 

Quarters/Semesters  Completed   Clock  Hours  Enrolled 

Percentage  of  Program  Completed  ,,    Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 


*Oft  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
,  Certification 

in 

Food  Services 
Awarded  by 


(School  Namt) 

Students  Name   \   Datcs  of  Attendance  . 

Quartert/Semesters  Completed  clock  Hours  Enrolled 

Percentage  of  Program  Completed  —   Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 
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KM  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLV 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


Hotel/Motel  Marketing 


Awarded  by 


(School  Hunt) 

Student's  N*me   ;   Dales  of  Attendance  . 

Quarters/Semesters  Completed  Clock  Hours  Enrolled 

Percentage  of  Program  Completed    Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  >N  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 


\ 


*0*  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


Petroleum  Marketing 
Awarded  by 


(School  Name) 


Student's  Name 


QtMrten/Semesters  Completed 


Percentage  of  Program  Completed 


Dates  of  Attendance  . 
Clock  Hours  Enrolled 
Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


2!!tadta*iEW  'S  °.FF,CIAl  STUDENT"  RECORD  of  .kills 
attained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above! 


o 
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FOR  FIEID  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


Retail  Merchandising 


Awarded  by 


(School  Nunc) 


Student's  Name 


Quarters/Semesters  Completed 


Percentage  of  Program  Completed 


Dates  of  Attendance  . 
Clock  Hours  Enrolled 
Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  in  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 
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F0*  f  1110  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


In 


Wholesaling 
Awarded  by 


Student's  Name 


i 

(School  Name) 


.Quarters/Semesters  Completed  

Percentage  of  Program  Completed 


Dates  of  Attendance  , 
Clock  Hour*  Enrolled 
Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


J- 


x-i7  607 


f 


KM  FIELD  REVIEW  ONLY 


Student  Competency 
Certification 


in 


Awarded  by 


.  (School  Nime) 


Student's  Name 


'Quarters/Semesters  Completed 


Percentage  of  Program  Completed 


Dates  of  Attendance  . 
Clock  Hours  Enrolled 
Credit  Hours  Earned  . 


(School  Emblem) 


THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  STUDENT  RECORD  of  skills 
attained  In  the  occupational  training  program  noted  above. 
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CRITERION-REFERENCED  TESTING  INTRODUCTION 


This  sectirn  provides  information  on  criterion-referenced 
testing.    Types  of  tests  which  can  be  used  for  criterion-refer- 
enced testing  are  included  and  examples  of  tests  are  also  pro- 
vided. 
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CRITERION-REFERENCED  TESTING 


INTRODUCTION 


A  criterion-referenced  test  (CRT)  compares  a  student's 
performance  with  an  established  standard  of  performance.*  The 
criterion-referenced  test  should  be  criterion-referenced, 
valid,  reliable,  standardized  and  economical.    TJhe  student 
should  be  tested  relative  to  a  predetermined  criteria  rather 
than  to  the  performance  of  other  students.    The  CRT  is  valid 
only  if  it  is  objective  and  all  conditions  for  testing  have 
been  standardized  for  each  student. 

The  criterion- referenced  test  items  should  be  developed 
using  the  objectives  already  presented  and  restating  them  as 
P questions  or  requests  for  performance  of  skills.    The  results 
of  the  CRT  should  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  student 
has  attained  an  acceptable  level  of  performance  and/or  whether 
the  student  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  next  performance  ob- 
jective.   CRTs  should  be  used  throughout  a  training  program 
to  evaluate  the  performance  objectives. 

The  types  of  tests  which  can  be  used  include  the  following: 

.written 
.oral 

.performance 


WRITTEN  TESTS 


The  written  test  can  be  the  most  objective  type  of  test 
in  terms  of  scoring.    Also,  many  students  can  be  tested  at  the 
same  time.    Diagrams  or  illustrations  can  be  used  to  support 
the  tests.    The  only  disadvantage  with  written  tests  is  that 
they  cannot  measure  the  student's  ability  to  actually  perform 
a  task..    The  principal  use  of  written  tests  is  to  test  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Several  steps  which  can  be  used  in  developing  a  criterion 
referenced  test  include  the  following: 

1.  Items  should  be  leveled  according  to  the  type  of 
learning  they  represent. 

2.  Try  out  the  item  by  asking  it  of  those  who  know 
the  answer  and  new  students  who  shouldn't  know  it. 

3.  Keep  possible  responses  to  the  point  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 


4.  Each  item  should  be  independent  of  all  other  items. 

5.  Each  item  should  be  at  the  appropriate  reading  level 
and  clearly  stated. 

6.  Double  check  to  be  sure  the  answer  is  correct.  ** 

7.  The  item  should  reflect  and  cover  the  objective  and 
•    content  which  has.  been  taught. 

» 

Some  types  of  written  test  items  which  can  be  used  are 
multiple  choice,  completion  and  matching.  Examples  of  each 
are  shown  below. 


Matching: 


1.  sales  clerk 

'2.  cashier 

3.  teller 

4.  stock  'Clerk 


a.  an  entry  level  position  in  most  banks 

b.  individual  responsible  for  seating 
customers  in  a  restaurant 

c.  position  found  in  retailing  which  often 
includes  selling,  cashiering,  and  stock- 
ing, f 


Completion: 


Displays  of  specially  advertised  items  used  in  supermarkets 
at  ends  of  aisles  , 

*  * 

Multiple  Choice: 

The  most  common  form  of  ownership  for  large  stores  is  the: 

(a)  corporation 

(b)  partnership 

(c)  individual  proprietorship 

t 

Students  can  also  be  asked  to  identify  parts  of  equipment,  etc. 
through  the  ,use  of  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
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ORAL  TESTS 


Oral  tests  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  writ- 
ten tests  except  that  they  will  require  an  oral  response.  In 
oral  testing,  specific  questions  could  be  asked  which  would 
require  short  answers.    Occasionally;  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  student  to  demonstrate  his/her  knowledge.    If  the 
oral  test  questions  are0 developed  with  an  objective  scoring 
system,  they  can  be  used  as  criterion  tests. 


PERFORMANCE  TESTS 

Performance  tests  are  tests  which  require  the  student  to 
perform  specific  tasks. 

Performance  tests  can  often  be  administered  to  several 
students  at  once  if  the  testing  procedure  is  set  up  in  a  ro- 
tation order.    For  example,  three  work  stations  could  be  pro- 
vided so  that  each  student  involved  is  performing  a  different 
task  at  a  separate  station.    Once  finished,  the  student  moves 
on  to  the  next  station  and  the  next  task.    This  method  of 
testing  decreases  the  amount  of  time  the  instructor  would 
otherwise  spend  watching  each  student  perform  each  task  sepa- 
rately. 
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Soma  steps  which  are  helpful  In  preparing  performance  tests 
include  the  following: 

1.  Specify  the  objectives  to  be  measured 

2..  Describe  exactly  what  you  wish  to  test 

3.  Devise  the  test  situation  or  problem 

4#  Hake  aw  list  of  tools ,  equipment  and  materials 

5.  '  Prepare  directions  for  administering  the  test 

6.  Develop  a  scoring  system  for  the  test 

7.  Choose  the  evaluation  instrument  to  be  used 
8^    Prepare  the  evaluation  instrument 

9.    Revidw  the  test  -  prepare  a  plan  to  check  for  reli- 
ability and  validity* 

A  sample  page  of  instructions  for  a  performance  test  is 
shown  below • 


PERFORMANCE  TEST  . 
(Sample  instructions  for  a  Performance  Test) 

MARKETING  APPLICATIONS   

(Student  ~qaxne)     .      . ' 

Performance  Test  -  Visual  Merchandising 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  LIST 

Pencil  and  Paper 

Oisplay  Materials  and  Equipment 

(dependent  on  type  of  display) 

Tools i    tacker,  ruler ,  chalk ,  scissors ,  hammer 

OBJECTIVES i 

You  will  remove ,  plan,  install  and  evaluate  displays.  The 
objective  is  met  when  you  perform  the  above  actions  within 
the  time  limits  and  with  an  accuracy  of  100%. 


INSTRUCTIONS  t 

This  is  a  performance  test  with  four  related  parts.    You  will 
be  given  two  hours  to  complete  the  test.    All  necessary  equip- 
ment and  materials  will  be  available. 

When  you  have  completed  a  part  and  the  teat  indicates  for 
you  co  "call  the  instructor",  raise  your  hand  immediately. 
An  instructor  will  be  available  to  evaluate  your  work  to  that 
point,  and  tell  you  to  progress  (as  appropriate),  with  minimal 
loss  of  time. 

Should  you  have  any  equipment  problems,  or  questions  at  any 
time,  feel  free  to  call  the  instructor  immediately  so  that 
your  time  will  not  be  wasted. 


DO  NOT  START  THE  TEST  UNTIL  THE  INSTRUCTOR  INDICATES  THAT 
YOU  MAY  BEGIN  1 1 

I  
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PERFORMANCE  TEST 


VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  -  Part  1 


Objectives:    You  will  draw  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  display 

you  plan  to  install  and  outline  your  plan  to  } 
install  the  display.      You  will  be  evaluated  oh  your, 
demonstration  of  the  following:  ^ 

Power  to  attract  attention 

Selling  power  'r,/ 
Design  principles  \^.'.  '* 

Proper  sequencing  of  plan  /v 

■:■<, 


Plan 


Note:    When  you  have  completed  your  thumbnail  sketch  and 
plan,  call  the  instructor. 


< 
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Three  types  of  evaluation  instruments  are*  the  scorecard, 
the  checklist  and  the  rating  scale.  Examples  of  each  are  shown 
on  this  and  the  next  two  pages , 


 r- 

SCORECARD 

Time  Start 

Time  Stop 

Grade 

Unit: 

Uniti             Remove  a  display ,  install  a  new  display  end  eval- 

uate the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  display. 

Directions t    Score  yourself  from 

1  to 

the  highest  possible 

score.  Ask 

the  instructor  to 

the  same. 

You 

must  acheive 

the  minimum 

score 

for  each 

criteria  ^ 

for  successful  mastery  of  the  objective, 

ti 

PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

Std. 

.  Min. 

Self 

Instr • 

.. 

Score 

Score 

Score 

Score 

a.    Proper  sequencing 

of  plan 

5 

2 

b.    Preparation  of  mer-- 

> 

cnandise  to  be  dis- 

\ 

played 

15 

10 

c.    Proper  removal  of 

e\  i  in  1  iu 

10 

8 

d.    Accuracy  in  deter- 

mining order  in 

which  to  install 

display 

10 

8 

e«    Proper  installation 

of  display  ' 

15 

1  12 

f.    Safety  performance 

in'  use  of  tool  and 

equipment 

10 

7 

g.    Evaluation  of  power 

to  attract  attention 

5 

3 

h.    Evaluation  of  sell- 

ing power 

5 

3 

i.    Evaluation  of  crafts- 

> 

i  manship 

5 

3 

j.    Arrangement  shows 

design  principles 

5 

3 

k.    Cleanliness  and 

lighting 

5 

3 

1.    Time  taken  to  com- 

plete job 

15 

8 

TOTALS 

100 

70 

I 

Student  Signature 

Instructor  Signature 

4 

/ 

/ 
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s 


CHECKLIST 


Time  Start 

4 

«  Time  Stop 

Grade 


Unit:       Visual  Merchandising 

Unit:    Remove  a  display,  install  a  new  display,  and  evaluate 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  display. 

Directions:  Place  an  (x)  in.  the  column  that  best  describes 
the  quality  of  j^our  work.  Ask  your  instructor 
to  do  the  same.^ 


PERFORMANCE 
INDICATORS 

Student  Check 

Instructor  Check 

Poor 

Avg. 

Excel. 

Poor 

Avg. 

Excel. 

a.  Is  the  display  in- 
stallation planned 
properly? 

b.  Is  the  mechandise 

to  be  displayed  pre- 
pared properly? 

c.  Was  the  display  re- 
moved properly? 

d.  Are  proper  techni- 
ques used  in  instal- 
ling the  display? 

e»  Does  the  display  in- 
dicate craftsmanship? 

f.  Does  the  display 
attract  attention?  ' 

g*  Does  the  display 
have  selling  power? 

h.  Does  the  display 
show  design  prin- 
ciples? 

i.  Is  the  display 
clear? 

3*  Is  the  display  well 
lighted? 

w 

1 

TOTALS 

Student  Signature 
Instructor  Signature 
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1  RATIH3  MALE  I 

Time  Start 
Time  Stop 
Grade 


Unit:   

Unit 

Objectives    Remove  a  display,  install  a  new  display  and  eval- 
*  uate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  display. 

Directions t  Place  the  rating  you  select  in  the  last  column  on 
the  right  under  "My  Score If  the  rating  falls 
between  1  and  2,  it  will  be  evaluated  as  poor,  3 
and  4  will  be  average,  and  5  will  be  excellent. 
Use  a  number  for  the  rating. 


T  "T" 

1  My 

Score 


Inatr, 
Score 


a. 

Poor  plan- 

Average 

Excellent 

ing  skills 

planning 

planning 

skills 

skills 

b. 

Poor  mer-  ■ 

Average  mer- 

Excellent 

chandise 

chandise 

merchandise 

preparation 

preparation 

preparation 

c. 

Poor  dis- 

Average 

Excellent 

play  removal/ 

display 

display 

installation 

removal/ 

removal 

techniques 

installation 

d/ 

Performs  work 

May  cause  an 

Performs 

in  unsafe 

accident 

work  safely 

manner 

to  self  or 

others 

e. 

Cannot  demon- 

Average use 

Excellent 

strate  use  of 

of  design 

use  of 

design  princi- 

principles 

design  prin- 

ples 

ciples 

f. 

Poor  crafts- 

Average 

Excellent 

manship 

craftsmanship 

craftsmanship 

TOTALS 


Student  Signature 


Instructor  Signature 


Scott,  Paul  and  James.  F.  Watkins.  "Criterion  Referenced  Test 
ing  or  How  Do  We  Know  They  Know."  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  GA. 
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CURRICULUM  GUIDE  SECTION  REFERENCES  INTRODUCTION 


This  section  provides  a  list  of  references  used  in  the 
marketing  content  on  the  Unit  Guides.    Also  included  are  refer- 
ences for  each  of  the  curriculum  guide  sections. 
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GEORGIA  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  REQUIRED 
FOR  GRADUATION  INTRODUCTION' 


On  the  following  pages,  the  Georgia  Performance  Standards 
for  Graduation  are  presented.1.  The  major  thrust  of  these  stand- 
ards is  that  Georgia  secondary  schools  should  assist  students  in 
becoming  competent  in  adult  life  role  skills  in  addition  to 
academic  and  vocational  skills.     This  section  details  those 
adult  life  role  skills  and  discusses  various  methods  in  which 
they  can  be  implemented  into  vocational  programs. 
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GEORGIA  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 


INTRODUCTION 

— ,   ,< 

\ 

t 

The  Georgia  Board  of  Education  Policy  IHF,  a  plan  for  all 
Georgia  secondary  schools,  was  adopted  in  March  1980,    With  its 
passage,  secondary  schools  have  i|ound  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  by  the  plan.    The  major  thrust 
of  Policy  IHF  is  that  Georgia  seocndary  schools  assist  stud^iits 
in  becoming  competent  in  adult  life  role  skills.    As  a  result, 
instructors  must  teach  those  adult  life  role  skills  necessary 
to  survive  in  our  society  in  addition  to  their  regular  aca- 
demic ox  vocational  curriculum. 


TOPICS  COVERED  IN  THIS  SECTION 
1 

1,  What  are  adult  life  role  skills? 

2,  How  can  adult  life  role  skills  be  integrated  into  voca- 
tional programs? 


WHAT  ARE  ADULT  LIFE  ROLE  SKILLS?* 


Adult  life  role  skills  are  those  skills  which  are  nec- 
essary for  survival  in  our  society.     In  Policy  IHF,  students 
are  required  to  demonstrate  competence  in  the  adult  life  role 
skills  of  learner,  individual,  citizen,  consumer  and  producer. 


LEARNEP 


Citizens  should  demonstrate  competence  in  the  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  mathematics,  speaking  and  listening  and  problem 
solving. 

A.     Competency  1:  Reading 

Students  will  demonstrate  competence  by  the  ability  to  read, 
understand,  interpret  and  usa  written  materials  in  the  context  of 
academic  problems,  everyday  tasks  and  employment  activities. 
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Performance  Objectives: 

1.  Distinguishes  between  fact  and  opinion. 

2.  Interprets  semantic  relationships. 

3.  Recognizes  explicitly  stated  main. ideas,  details, 
sequence  of  events,  and  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

4.  Follows  directions. 

5.  Interprets  figurative  language. 

6.  Recognizes  propaganda  techniques. 

7.  Recognizes  implicitly  stated  main  ideas,  details, 
sequence  of  events  and  cause  and  effect  relationships 

8.  Makes  predictions,  generalizations  and  comparisons. 

9.  Draws  conclusions. 

10.  Interprets  graphic  information,  instructions  and  labeling 
information,  forms  and  applications,  transportation  in- 
formation and  occupational  and  career  information. 

11.  Recognizes  relevance  of  data. 

12.  Recognizes  appropriate  reference  resources. 

13.  Locates  information  in  reference  materials. 

B.    Competency  2:  Mathematics 

Students  will  demonstrate  competence  by  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  employ  basic  mathematical  concepts  and  operations  in 
the  context  of  academic  problems,  everyday  tasks  and  employ- 
ment activities.  «L 

Performance  Objectives: 

1.  Translates  from  words  to  numerals  and  the 
reverse. 

2.  Orders  fractions',  decimals  or  percents. 

o  3»    Translates  from  decimals  to  percents  and  the 

reverse 

4.  Translates  from  fractions  to  percents  and  the 
reverse 

5.  Translates  from  fractions  to  decimals  and  the 
reverse. 

6.  Selects  appropriate  operations  for  a  given 
problem  situation 

7.  Computes  with  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals 
and  percents 

8.  Applies  properties  of  operations.  . 

9.  Solves  simple  word  problems. 

10.  Applies  proprotior ;;. 

11.  Applie.3  formulas. 

12.  Computes  the  mean  and  median. 

13.  Determines  probabilities. 

14.  Organizes  the  data  into  tables,  charts,  and 
graphs. 

15.  Interprets  data  in  the  form  of  tables,  charts, 
and  graphs. 
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16.  Identifies  customary  or  metric  units  to  mea- 
sure to  determine  length,  area,  volume,  weight 
time  and  temperature. 

17.  Applies  customary  or  metric  units  of  measure- 
ment to  determine  length,  area,  volume,  weight, 
time  and  temperature. 

18.  Estimates  numbers  (results)  using  round  numbers, 
with  or  without  units  of  measurement. 

19.  Determines  amounts  of  money. 

20.  Identifies  sets  of  points  using  standard  names. 

21.  Identifies  geometric  relations  and  properties 

22.  Identifies  points  on  cartesian  coordinates. 


C.    Competency  3:    Problem  Solving 

Students  will  demonstrate  competency  by  the  ability  to  evaluate, 
analyze  and  draw  conclusions  from  situations  presented  in  the 
context  of  academic  problems ,  everyday  tasks  and  employment  t 
activities. 


1.  Distinguishes  between  fact  and  opinion. 

2.  Recognizes  main  ideas ,  details,  sequences  of 
events,  and  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

3.  Recognizes  appropriate  reference  sources,  ^ 

4.  Locates  information  in  reference  materials. 

5.  Estimates  outcomes,  v<ith  or  without  units  of 
measurements . 

6.  Draws  conclusions.  r 

7.  Interprets  non-graphic  instructions,  labels, 
forms  and  applications. 

8.  Recognizes  relevance  of  data. 

9.  Organizes  data  into  tables,  charts  and  graphs. 

10.  Interprets  data  in  the  form  of  tables,  charts, 
and  graphs. 

11.  Makes  predictions,  generalizations  and  comparisons 

12.  Solves  simple  word  problems. 


D.     Competency  4:  Writing 

Students  will  demonstrate  competency  by  the  ability  to  select, 
organize  and  compose  written  material  in  the  context  of  academic 
problems,  everyday  tasks  and  employment  activities.  Indicators 
of  writing  include  such  skills  as  composing  sentences,  organizing 
information  and  writing  paragraphs. 


E.     Competency  5:     Speaking  and  Listening 

Students  will  demonstrate  competency  by  the  ability  to  receive 
and  transmit  oral  and  aural  communication  in  the  context  of 
academic  problems,  everyday  tasks  and  employment  activities. 
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Indicators  of  speaking  and  listening  may  include  interpreting 
aural  communications,  composing  oral  directions  and  questions 
and  using  formal  and  informal  speaking  styles. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

Citizens  should  have  the  skills  and  understanding  necessary 
to  improve  both  physical  and  mental  health.  They  should  be  able 
to  use  leisure  time  in  a  manner  which  is  profitable  and  fulfill- 
ing. They  should  be  able  to  establish  a  personal  family  role 
which  is  mutually  beneficial  to  them  and  to  members  of  their 
family. 

A.    Competency  It    Health  and  Safety 

Performance  Objectives: 

A-l  Identifies  causes,  symptoms,  and 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
for  major  non-communicable  diseases. 

A- 2  Recognizes     information     about  and 

identifies     causes,      symptoms,  and 

possible    outcomes    of    the    use  of 
potentially  harmful  substances. 

A-3  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  principles 
and  practices  related  to  personal 
health. 

A-4  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  human 
reproduction,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment. 

A-5  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  mental 
health  principles  and  practices. 

A-6  Identifies  causes,  symptoms,  and 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
for  major  communicable  diseases. 

A-7  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  environmen- 
tal factors  and  their  influence  on 
physical  and  mental  health. 

A-8  Demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  physical 
fitness  principles  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  health. 

A-9  Demonstrates  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  sound  nutrition  principles 
and  practices. 

A-10  Demonstrates     knowledge     and  skills 
related     to     safety     principles  and 


procedures. 
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A-ll  Demonstrates   knowledge   of   first  aid 
principles  and  procedures. 


Competency  2:    Leisure  Time  Activities 
Performance  Objectives: 

B-l  Demonstrates  knowledge  and  identifies 
skills  needed  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  leisure  activities. 

B-2  Identifies  community  agencies  and 
facilities  which  provide  vocational, 
self -improvement,  recreational  and 
entertainment  opportunities. 

B-3  Demonstrates  skills  and  knowledge 
associated  with  decisions  related  to 
personal  and  family  travel  and  trans- 
portation. 

B-4  Recognizes  the  contributions  of  lei- 
sure time  activities  to  physical  and 
mental  health. 


Competency  3:     Family  and  Community  Living 
Performance  Objectives: 

C-l  Identifies  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  for  developing  good  rela- 
tionships with  family  members  and 
others. 

C-2  Demonstrates  knowledge  related  to 
family  planning  alternatives  and 
identifies  consequences  of  individ- 
uals' responsibilities  for  sexual 
activity. 

C-3  Recognizes  sound  principles  and 
practices  related  to  parental  re- 
sponsibilities and  child  care. 

C-4  Identifies  the  consequences  of  behav- 
iors related  to  personal  relation- 
ships and  decision  making. 
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CITIZEN 


Citizens  should  have  the  skills  and  understanding  to  become 
a  responsible  member  of  society,  both  using  and  contributing  to 
society  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  interacting  with  the 
environment  in  a  responsible  way. 

D.    Competency  1:    American  Political  and  Economic  Systems 

Performance  Objectives: 

D-l  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture, function  and  relationships  of 
local,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments . 


D-2  Recognizes  the  kinds,  purposes,  and 
uses  of  taxes. 

D-3  Identifies  characteristics  of  and 
makes  comparisons  among  major  types 
of  economic  systems. 

D-4  Identifies  and  compares  economic 
problems  of  world  societies. 

D-5  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  basic  eco- 
nomic principles. 

D-6  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  human  in- 
terdependence and  the  manner  in  which 
relations  with  other  nations  are  de- 
veloped and  maintained. 

D-7  Identifies  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  and  culture 
by  peoples  from  many  nations  and  eth- 
nic groups. 

D-8  identify  -  characteristics  of  and 
makes  ■  'iparisons  among  major  types 
of  political  systems. 


E.     Competency  2:     Citizen  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Performance  Objectives: 

E-l  Demonstrates  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  a  citizen's  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities. 
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E-2  Identifies  the  structure,  purpose  and 
process  of  the  American  legal  system.. 

E-3  Demonstrates  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  use  and  interpret  basic 
legal  documents. 

E-4  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of,  solutions  to,  and  prevention  of 
environmental  and  societal  problems. 


Competency  3:  Citizen  Participation 
Performance  Objectives: 

F-l  Demonstrates     skills    and  knowledge 

needed    to    engage    in    and  influence 

decision  making  in  the  American 
political  system. 

F-2  Identifies  civic  responsibilities  of 
individuals  and  recognizes  ways  these 
responsibilities  may  be  met. 
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PRODUCER 


Citizens  should  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
select  and  pursue  a  career  which  reflects  personal  interest  and 
abilities.  They  should  also  have  the  skills  needed  to  pursue  a 
new  career  should  a  situation  arise  which  dictates  a  change. 

G.    Competency  1:    Career  Decision  Making 

Performance  Objectives: 


G-l  Identifies  realistic  plans  for  at- 
taining tentative  career  goals. 

G-2  Matches  individual  characteristics, 
interests,  and  abilities  with  career 
characteristics  and  requirements. 

G-3  Identifies  steps  involved  in  making  a 
career  choice. 

G-4  Identifies  and  compares  income  bene- 
fits and  expenses  associated  with 
various  occupations. 

G-5  Identifies  factors  which  affect  ca- 
reer and  job  satisfaction. 

G-6  Recognizes  factors  beyond  an  individ- 
ual's control  that  affect  career 
choices. 

G-7  Identifies  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  for  career  decision  mak- 
ing. 

H.     Competency  2:     Job  Acquisition  and  Retention 

Performance  Objectives: 

H-l  Recognizes  and  uses  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  assistance  for  finding  em- 
ployment. 

H-2  Identifies  characteristics  and  behav- 
iors necessary  for  job  success  and 
advancement . 

H-3  Recognizes  behaviors  and  skills  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  job  inter- 
view. 
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H-4  Recogni  zes  information  and  demon** 
strates  skills  needed  to  complete 
employment  documents. 

Competency  3:    Career  Mobility 

Performance  Objectives: 

1-1  Identifies  events  or  conditions  that 
may  necessitate  career  change. 

1-2  Identifies  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment in  various  occupations. 

1-3  Identifies  ways  for  re-training  for 
job  advancement  or  career  change. 

1-4  Identifies  personal  skills,  needed  to 
prepare  for  and  cope  with  career 
change. 
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CONSUMER 

Citizens  should  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  be  an 
informed  consumer  in  order  to  use  available  resources  in  an 
efficient  and  beneficial  manner. 

J.    Competency  It    Personal  Resource  Management 

Performance  Objectives: 

J-l  Demonstrate  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
lated to  developing  and  maintaining  a 
personal  budget. 

J-2  Demonstrate  skills  and  knowledge  for 
preparing,  checking  and  maintaining 
accurate  financial  forms  and  records. 

J-3  Recognizes  the  effects  of  national 
economic  conditions  on  individual 
money  management. 

J-4  Identifies  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  with  management  of  person- 
al resources. 

J-5  Demonstrate  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
quired to  seek  out  information  and 
make  decisions  associated  with  the 
purchasing  of  goods  and  services. 

J-6  Computes  and  compares  costs  of  vari- 
ous alternatives  related  to  housing. 

J-7  Recognizes  purposes,  methods,  and  in- 
formation related  to  the  use  of  sav-     x  _ 
ings  and  checking  accounts,  securing 
loans,  and  investing. 

J-8  Demonc trates  knowledge  related  to 
selecting  and  analyzing  insurance 
coverage.  j 

J-9  Identifies  purposes,  methods,  and 
costs  involved  in  credit  purchases. 
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K.    Competency  2:    Consumer  Rights  and  Responsibiliites 
Performance  Objectives: 

K-l  Identifies  rights  and  responsibilities 
related  to  financial  transactions  among 
individuals,  institutions  and  compa- 
nies. 

K-2  Recognizes  an  individual' s. rights  and 
responsibilities,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  credit  ratings. 

K-3  Demonstrates  skills  and  knowledge  about 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
consumer  making  purchases. 

K-4  Distinguishes  between  fact  and  opinion 
and  recognizes  various  promotional 
tactics  related  to  sales  and  advertis- 
ing. 

K-5  Interprets  consumer  protection  informa- 
tion and  documents  related  to  pur- 
chases. 


HOW  CAN  ADULT  LIFE  ROLE  SKILLS  BE 
INCORPORATED  INTO  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 


As  a  vocational  instructor,  you  are  in  an  ideal  position 
to  constantly  reinforce  adult  life  role  skills.  Activities 
which  will  assist  students  in  achieving  the  performance  objec- 
tives of  the  learner,  individual,  citizen,  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer saturate  vocational  programs. 

A  complete,  listing  of  performance  objectives  for  the  >.$ 
adult  life  role  skills  was  previously  presented.    The  feasi- 
bility of  covering  every  skill  in  your  program  is  highly  im- 
probable.   However,  many  adult  life  role  skills  are  applicable 
to  vocational  programs  in  that  they  are  directly  related  to 
different  aspects  of  employment. 

In  a  lab  set  up  as  a  business,  as  illustrated  in  the 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  SECTION,  students  must  become  aware  of 
many  aspects  of  a  business.     For  example,  students  will  need 
to  know  about  items  such  as  decision  making,  operating  the 
economics  of  the  business,  legal  responsibilities  of  the  bus- 
ienss  and  making  financial  transactions. 

Other  activities  which  could  potentially  be  incorporated 
inco  vocational  programs  are  provided  on  .the  following  pages. 
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THE  LEARNER 


READING 

Have  the  student: 

—  follow  ejections  and 

—  interpret  graphic  information;  instructions  and 
labeling  information;  forms  and  applications; 
transportation  information;  and  occupational 
and  career  information. 

MATHEMATICS 

Have  the  student: 

—  select  appropriate  operations  for  a  specific  pro- 
blem situation  and 

—  apply  formulas. 

PROBLEM  SOLVING 

Have  the  student: 

—  estimate  outcomes,  with  or  without  units  of  measure- 
ments and 

—  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 
WRITING 

Have  the  student: 

—  fill  out  job  applications  and 

—  compose  a  resume 

SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 

Have  the  student 

—  compose  oral  directions  and 

—  participate  in  a  simulated  interview. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL 


Have  the  student: 

—  practice  good  grooming  and 

—  know  and  understand  safety  procedures  and  principles 
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THE  CITIZEN 


Have  the  student: 

—  become  familiar  with  the  kinds,  purposes  and  uses  of 
taxes  and 

—  become  familiar  with  legal  rights   (theirs  and  others) 


THE  PRODUCER 


Have  the  student: 

—  match  personal  interests  and  characteristics  with  a 
potential  job  and 

—  become  familiar  with  skills  necessary/for  finding  and 
keeping  a  job.  f 
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DAILY  LESSON  PLAN  INTRODUCTION 


A  daily  lesson  plan,  a  tool  developed  to  aid  the  instructor 
with  planning  inst  actional  strategies,  is  presented  on  the 
following  two  pages.     Unit  guide  sheets  can  be  adaptechto  the 
daily  lesson  plan  with  minimum  modifications.  , 
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GLOSSARY 
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Terms  -  Part  Two   9 
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GLOSSARY  INTRODUCTION 


The  Glossary  section  is  divided  into  two  parts,  TERMS  - 
PART  ONE  and  TERMS  -  PART  TWO.    Part  One  provides  definitions 
for  terms  that 'are  included  in  Curriculum  Development  Standards 
and  Specif icatitons,  a  document  issued  by  the  Vocational  Division 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education.    Theses  terms  relate  to 
the  broad  area  of  vocational  education.    Part  Two  provides 
definitions  for  terms  related  to  the  curriculum  guide  but  not 
included  in  Part  One.    You  may  desire  to  add  more  terms  to  the 
listings  provided. 
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TERMS  -  PART  ONE 


AMPLITUDE  -  (When  referring  to  recording)  Refers  to  level  of 
signal. 

ARTICULATED  PROGRAM  -  A  curriculum  program  which  provides  for 
a  continuous  progression  from  secondary  to  postsecondary  levels 
of  training. 

ASSEMBLE  EDIT  -  (When  referring  to  video  recording)  Refers  to 
video  tape  editing  where  there  is  no  continuous  previously 
recorded  "control  track."    Recording  new  audio  and  video 
information  from  one  tape  to  another. 

ASSIGNMENT  INFORMATION  SHEET  (TEXT)  -  A  sheet  containing  specific 
text  page  numbers  for  assignments  from  commercial  texts  and 
manuals  used  in  a  given  program. 

AUDIOVISUAL  SUMMARY  SHEEET  -  A  list  of  audiovisuals  for  a  given 
program  wherein  information  is  given  regarding  the  presentation 
titles,  whether  the  presentations  are  stated-developed  or 
commercial,  state  numbering  for  each  presentation,  source  of 
commercial  presentations  and  other  related  information. 

BASIC  SKILLS  -  "Skills  which  enable  one  to  address  effectively 
and  efficiently  the  decisions  and  opportunities  presented  in  a 
technological,  urban,  free  society."     (Policy  IHF) ,  the  role  of 
learner. 

BLEED  AREA  -  In  printing,  the  area  of  image  that  will  be  trimmed 
after  printing. 

CAMERA  READY  -  Indicates  that  the  copy  is  either  original  typed 
of  typeset  copy,  drawings,  etc.  or  of  equivalent  quality  as  to 
contrast,  cleanliness,  sharpness,  layout,  etc,  so  that  for 
printing,  a  high  quality  plate  can  be  made,  and  for  photograp  ic 
purposes,  material  will  photograph  well. 

COMPETENCY  -  A  combination  of  related  tasks,  generally  equate  to 
an  assignment  received  by  a  worker  on  the  job.    A  cluster  or 
grouping  of  related  tasks.    The  ability  (knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes)  to  perform  a  group  or  cluster  of  related  tasks 
required  to  complete  a  designated  activity  according  to 
occupational  standards. 

COMPETENCY  BASED  INSTRUCTION  -  Instruction  which  derives  content 
from  tasks  performed  in  a  given  occupation/ job  and  in  which 
students  are  assessed  for  their  performance  on  the  basis  of 
present  occupational  performance  standards.     Student  performance 
and  knowledge  is  individually  evaluated  against  stated  criteria, 
rather  than  against  group  norms. 
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COMPETENCY  RECORD  -  A  document  or  certificate  which  delineates 
the  competencies  that  a  student  has  acquired  and  proven  by 
performance  against  industrial  norms. and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  instructor  and/or  other  officials  signing  the  document.  A 
record  which  is  useful  for  articulation  purposes,  for  providing 
information  to  potential  employers,  for  tracking  student 
progress,  etc. 

COMPLIANCE  STATEMENT (S)  -  Statements  included  in  state-developed 
curriculum  documents  which  indicate  that  there  is  compliance  with 
federal  and  other  regulations  related  to  non-discrimination,  both 
m  policy  and  in  practice. 

COURSE  -  Training  wherein  a  grouping  of  competencies  which  have 
a  common  knowledge  base,  or  are  within  a  given  domain  are  covered. 

CRITERION-REFERENCED  MEASURE  -  An  exercise  based  upon  a  perfor- 
mance objective,  the  accomplishment  of  which  measures  attainment 
of  that  objective,  a  criterion-referenced  measure  as  opposed 
to  a  "norm"  based  measure. 

CRITERION  REFERENCED  TEST  -  Sometimes  referred  to  as  criterion- 
referenced  measure,  final  evaluation,  final  assessment,  criterion 
exam,  or  checkout  activity,  one  connotation  is  that  it  is  a 
test  designed  to  measure  student  competencies  based  on  job  or 
industrial  standards.    Another  connotation  is  that  it  is  an 
evaluation  of  student  performance  of  knowledge  of  a  task  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  and  standards  stated  in  the  performance 
objective. 

D.O.T.  CODE  -  Abbreviation  for  dictionary  of  occupational  titles 
code.    This  document  provides  nine-digit  codes  identifying  each 
occupation. 

ESTABLISHING  SHOT  -   (As  used  in  videotaping)  Refers  to  the 
opening  shot  in  a  given  scene  which  established  reference  points 
within  the  scene  for  shots  that  follow. 

EXIT  POINT  -  A  predetermined  point  within  an  instructional 
program  in  which  a  student  may  exit  with  the  essential  com- 
petencies for  a  specific  job,  usually  defined  in  terms  of 
D.O.T.  and/or  office  of  education  (O.E.)  codes. 

FIELD  REVIEW  -  Generally,  a  review  of  newly  developed  materials 
by  those  with  industrial  and/or  instructional  and  content 
expertise  tor  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  materials  and  pro- 
viding useful  feedback  to  the  developers  of  the  materials. 

FIELD  TEST  -  The  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  in  select- 
ed programs,  under  actual  teaching  conditions. 

FIELD  TEST  PRODUCTS  -  Newly  developed  instructional  materials 
which  are  in  proper  formats  and  are  at  the  stage  of  development 
just  prior  to  finalizing  into  finished,  repreducible  form,  (i.e. 
to  finalize  only  requires  incorporating  information,  correction 
and/or  modifications  indicated  through  field  testing.) 
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HORIZONTAL  FORMAT  -  (When  referring  to  35mm  slides)     Refers  to 
slides  in  which  the  picture  content  is  such  that  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  picture  are  adjacent  to  the  longer  slides  of  the 
slide-frame  "window"  and  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  picture 
are  adjacent  to  the  shorter  sides  of  the  slide-frame  window, 

IMAGE  AREA  -  The  area  in  printed  or  photographic  materials  that 
"should  show"  in  the  finished  product.    That  part  of  the  print, 
illustration,  etc.  which  appears  within  the  boundaries  or  limits 
of  the  printed  pate,  projected  slide,  etc,  usually,  the  image 
area  has  defined  dimensional  limits  for  any  given  medium. 

INSERT  EDIT  -  (As  used  in  videotaping)  Refers  to  an  edit  used  in 
an  existing  control  tract  is  used  from  the  existing  "slave  tape", 
and  it  is  desired  to  retain  existing  audio  or  video  on  the  slave 
tape  and  to  insert  audio  only  —  video  only  —  or  any  combination 
of  these. 

LIFE  COPING  SKILLS  -  Those  skills  which  enable  a  person  to  per- 
form in  the  roles  of  individual,  citizen,  consumer,  and  producer. 

MASTERS  -  (When  referring  to  printed  or  photographic  materials) 
Refers  to  the  printed  or  photographic  materials  which  are  used  in 
order  to  reproduce  or  make  copies.    The  original  or  best  copies, 
from  which  copies  are  made. 

MAJOR  BLOCK  -  A  complete  set  of  training  units  or  modules  of  . 
learning  covering  a  major  segment  of  phase  of  the  discipline 
being  taught,  for  example,  in  automotive  mechanics,  power 
transmission  would  be  considered  a  major  block.     In  welding, 
oxy acetylene  welding  would  be  considered  a  major  block  or  phase, 
etc. 

MINOR  BLOCK  -  A  segment  of  training  consisting  of  one  or  more 
units  of  modules  of  training  which  cover  a  major  division  or 
topic  within  a  major  block.    For  example,  overhauling  the 
differential  would  Le  considered  a  minor  block  within  the  major 
block  entitled  power  transmission. 

MIXED  (OR  MIXING).  -  (When  referring  to  audio  recording)  Refers 
to  combining  two  or  more  sound  sources  on  to  one  track  of  the 
recording  tape.     For  example,  mixing  voice  'above"  music  (or 
music  "under"  voire).    Mixing  required  adjustment  of  the  various 
sound  sources  to  proper  levels  for  best  effect. 
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instructional  materials  for  consistency  in  packages,    (for  ship- 
ping purposes) ,  so  that  for  a  given  program  all  audiovisuals  may 
be  in  package  #1;  all  student  materials  in  package  #2  and  in- 
structor materials  in  package  #3  —  For  example,  each  set  of 
instructional  materials  requires  empirically  determining  the 
sizes  of  boxes  needed,  the  number  of  boxes  needed,  and  the  most 
efficient  packaging  method.       The  process  of  determining  these 
factors  is  package  engineering. 
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PAGINATION  -  The  sequencing  of  pages  in  printed  documents  to 
provide  proper  relationships  between  pages  within  the  document. 


PERFECT  BOUND  -  A  binding  and  cover  for  documents,  generally 
over  100  pages  in  length,  wherein  a  special  gluing  process  and 
overpiece,  "wrap-around"  cover  is  used  to  bind  and  cover  the 
book  or  document. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  -  Sometimes  called  behavioral  objective, 
unit  objective  or  competency.    An  objective  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  describe  the  conditions,  the  task(s)  and  the  standards 
that  the  student  must  be  able  to  operate  under  and  achieve  to 
verify  mastery  or  attainment  of  the  objective (s) .    A  verbal 
description  of  the  degree  level  of  knowledge  or  skills  to  be 
acquired  by  the  student  for  any  given  unit  of  training.  It 
must  also  clarify  what  measurement  criteria  and  conditions  will 
exist  to  verify  the  student* s  achievement  of  the  desired  degree 
or  level  of  learning, 

PERFORMANCE  TEST  -  Sometimes  called  a  performance  checklist, 
instructor  checklist,  or  product  checklist.    A  type  of  criterion- 
referenced  test  that  requires-  the  student  to  actually  do  a 
task,  under  the  conditions  and  at  the  standard  specified  in  the 
performance  objective.    A  test  entailing  not  only  the  ability 
to  answer  questions,  but  measuring  the  student's  ability  to 
operate,  manipulate  and/or  perform  a  given  task,  as  specified, 
as  well. 

PITCH  -  (When  referring  to  typing)  Refers  to  the  number  of 
characters  per  horizontal  inch. 

PLASTIC-WRAPPED  -   (When  referring  to  curriculum  materials  devel- 
oped by  the  state)     Indicates  a  heavy  "shrink-wrapped"  stack  of 
pages  or  printed  materials,  wrapped  in  plastic  for  protection 
and  shipping  purposes. 

PROGRAM  (OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM)  -  Generally,  all  of  the  training 
available  for  a  given  discipline  of  curriculum.     The  program 
may  be  considered  to  be  comprised  of  all  the  student  and  instruc- 
tor software,  the  facilities,  the  instructor,  the  equipment 
and  all  items  and  personnel  required  to  carry  out  a  training 
program  for  that  discipline  or  curriculum,  another  meaning  is, 
a  planned  series  of  courses. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  TRANSMITTAL  DOCUMENT  -  A  document  used  by 
curriculum  or  instructional  materials  developers  to  affirm  that 
appropriate  quality  control  measures  have  been  used  in  producing 
the  products  prior  to  being  submitted  to  appropriate  state 
personnel  for  review.     This  form  shows  what  is  being  submitted; 
who  has  made  the  various  quality  control  checks,  and  the  dates 
upon  which  those  checks  were  made. 

SADDLE  STITCHED  -  A  type  of  document  binding  for  documents, 
generally  less  that  100  pages  in  length,  wherein  staples  are 
used  to  hold  all  the  folded  pages  and  the  cover  together,  "at 
the  fold"  or  center  of  the  document. 
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SIGNAL  TO  NOISE  RATION  -  (When  referring  to  recording)  Refers, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  document,  to  the  desired  audio  signal 
level  compared  to  the  unwanted  signals  on  the  tape,  such  as 
background  hum,  etc. 

"WYNC"  PULSES  -  (When  referring  to  cassette  tapes  used  in  audio- 
visuals)  Refers  to  the  pulses  put  on  a  separate  track  from  the 
narration  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 'controlling  the  advance- 
ment of  visual  media,  such  as  slides,  etc, 

TASK  -  (OR  UNIT)  -  A  logically  related  set  of  actions  required 
for  the  completion  of  a  job  objective,  one  basic  operation,  pro- 
cess, skill  or  knowledge  element  for  which  a  person  would  nor- 
mally be  paid  for  knowing  or  doing  in  industry  or  employment. 
The  smallest  division  of  work  in  which  a  measurable  output 
occurs,  a  logical  and  necessary  step  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty.    Sometimes  the  term  task  is  used  in  reference  to  a  "unit" 
of  training  or  a  given  learning  module  or  lesson. 

TASK  COMPETENCY  LISTING  -  A  list  which  shows  competencies 
versus  the  tasks  of  which  each  competency  is  comprised:  Nor- 
mally, mastery  of  two  or  more  tasks  are  required  in  obtaining 
a  given  competency. 

TASK  LINKAGE  -  Refers  to  the  project  (or  products  of  the  proj- 
ect) that  was  conducted  to  identify  the  relationship  between 
secondary  occupational  clusters  and  postsecondary  specialized 
programs.    The  task  was  used  as  a  common  denominator. 

TEXT  LISTING  SHEET  -  An  information  document  supplied  with  a  set 
of  curriculum  or  instructional  materials  which  delineates  all 
the  texts  used  in  the  program.    The  editions,  publishers  and 
authors  area  also  given. 

UNIT  -  One  module  of  I.I  training  materials,  generally  covering 
one  learning  task  and  programmed  on  one  unit  sheet. 

UNIT  SHEET  -   (FLOW  CHART,  OR  LEARNING  ACTIVITY  SEQUENCE  SHEET) 
The  guide  sheet  used  by  students  to  find  out  the  sequence  of 
learning  activities  they  must  follow  to  complete  the  unit  they 
are  studying.    This  sheet  also  defines  the  types  of  learning 
activities  involved. 

VCC  NUMBERING  SYSTEM  -  The  state  system  of  7-digit  numbers  used 
for  numbering  audiovisuals  which  identifies  the  programs,  the 
presentations  within  the  programs  and  the  slide  number  within 
presentations • 


TERMS  -  PART  TWO 


A/Vs-AUDIOVISUALS  -  May  refer  to  any  picture  and/or  sound 
media.     (ie.    slides,  tapes,  filmstrips,  16  mm  films,  etc.) 

CHECKPOINT  -  A  student-instructor  interface  point  wherein  the 
instructor  may  give  the  student  a  test,  perform  a  demonstra- 
tion, or  simply  provide  the  student  with  additional  needed  in- 
formation or  instructions.    Also  a  checkpoint  may  be  used  for 
motivational  purposes. 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  -  A  document  containing  the  objectives, 
content,  organization  and  structure  of  an  instructional  pro- 
gram,    it  is  designed  for  use  by  administrators,  instructional 
supervisors  and  teachers. 

DUTY  -  One  of  the  distinct  major  activities  involved  in  the 
work  performed.    A  compilation  of  related  tasks. 

"HANDS-ON"  -  Statement  implying  the  student  is  physically  in- 
volved in  a  learning  activity. 

IDECC  -  Interstated  Distributive  Education  Curriculum  Consor- 
tium has  available  competency  based  instructional  materials 
for  Marketing  related  occupations.    Competencies  are  recorded 
by  number  and  or  learning  activity  package  title.     IDECC  in- 
cludes both  instructor  and  student  materials  for  each  identi- 
fied competency. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  U.I.)   -  A  system  of  instruction 
allowing  a  student  to  progress  at  his/her  fastest  rate. 

JOB  -  A  specific  area  of  specialization  within  an  occupational 
field  consisting  of  several  closely  related  duties  for  which  a 
person  would  expect  to  receive  remuneration.    Should  be  iden- 
tified by  DOT  code. 

JOB  SHEET  -   (OR  OPERATIONS  SHEET)  -  A  project  of  a  performance 
nature.     Generally  performed  by  the  student  in  a  lab  or  shop 
type  environment  or  in  a  specialized  work  area. 

LAP  -    Self  contained  learning  activity  packet  developed  by 
IDECC. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTER  -  A  group  of  occupations  sharing  a  common 
core  of  competencies.     Georgia's  comprehensive  high  school 
vocational  program  is  organized  around  this  concept. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INVENTORY  -  A  listing  of  tasks  to  be  performed  in 
a  particular  occupational  area,  grouped  under  duty  classifi- 
cations. 
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O.E.  -  Refers  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    O.E.  codes  are 

a  classification  system  (taxonomy)  for  occupational  education 
programs . 

OPEN  ENTRY  -  Term  meaning  that  a  student  may  enter  the  program 
at  any  time  and  does  not  have  to  wait  for  quarter  or  semester 
breaks. 

OPEN  EXIT  -  Term  meaning  that  a  student  may  leave  a  program  any 
time  he/she  completes  occupational  objectives. 

PERFORMANCE  GUIDE  -  A  series  of  steps  arranged  in  a  sequence 
which  when  completed  may  result  in  the  performance  of  a  task. 
Also  called  teaching  steps. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVE  -  The  outcome  of  a  prescribed  program  of 
instruction.    Usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  occupation  or 
job  for  which  training  is  designed.    D.O.T.  Codes  are  frequently 
used  to  identify  program  objectives  or  student  exit  points. 

SELF-PACED  -  Refers  to  a  student  moving  through  the  prescribed 
training  program  at  the  fastest  pace  at  which  he/she  can  meaning- 
fully learn. 

SEQUENCING  -  Putting  any  set  or  series  of  learning  activities 
or  tasks  into  proper  order  or  sequence.    Normally  arranged  from 
simple  to  complex  within  groupings  or  blocks. 

SOFTWARE  -  Written  or  printed  materials,  slides,  filmstraps, 
tapes,  etc.    When  used  in  conjunction  with  computers  -  means 
programs  and  accompanying  documentation  for  computers.  Sfot- 
ware  may  be  stored  on  cassette  tapes,  discs,  etc. 

STUDENT  MANUAL  -  A  document  designed  for  use  by  students  in  a 
specific  instructional  program.  It  contains  unit  sheets,  re- 
ferences, operational  procedures,  job  sheets,  etc. 

TASK  LINKAGE  -  A  guide  to  task  analysis  for  compentecy  based 
education  in  Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  in  Georgia. 
The  task  linkage  materials  include  listings  of  duties  and  tasks 
for  various  marketing  related  jobs. 

UNIT  GUIDE  -  A  curriculum  guide  sheet  that  lists  a  task  and 
objective  with  the  instructional  activities,  instructional 
materials,  evaluation  and  approximate  time  required  for  a 
student  to  successfully  complete  the  task. 

V'TECS  CATALOG  -  A  comprehensive  collection  of  performance 
objectives,  performance  guides,  criterion-referenced  measures 
and  related  data.     Organized  by  a  job  structure  or  career 
ladder  within  a  domain  of  interest. 
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Federal  law  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  (Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964);  sex  (Title  IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  and  Title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976);  or  handicap  (Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973)  in  educational  programs  or  activities  receiving  federal  financial  assistance. 

Employees,  students  and  the  general  public  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education  does  not  discriminate  in  any  educational  programs  or  activities  or  in  employment  policies. 

The  following  individuals  have  been  designated  as  the  employees  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
departments  effort  to  implement  this  nondiscriminatory  policy. 

Title  II  -  Ann  Lary,  Vocational  Equity  Coordinator 
Title  VI  -  Peyton  Williams  Jr.,  Associate  Superintendent 

of  State  Schools  and  Special  Services 
Title  IX    Myra  Tolbert,  Coordinator 
Section  504  -  Jane  Lee,  Coordinator  of  Special  Education 


quiries  concerning  the  application  of  Title  //,  Title  VI  Title  IX  or  Section  504  to  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  department  may  be  addressed  to  the  persons  listed  above  at  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education.  Twin  Towers  East.  Atlanta  30334:  to  the  Regional  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Atlanta  30323; 
or  to  the  Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Education  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  2020 L 
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